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THE  GREAT  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

^PHE  first  biuincss  question  prompted  by 
X  the  Chicago  calamity  related  to  the 
amount  of  insurance  money  that  was  likely  to 
be  realized ;  and  it  was  the  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  various  (N>mpa- 
nies  would  make  payments  from  twenty-nve 
pier  (%nt  up  to  the  full  amount  insured,  and 
that  the  aggregate  would  reach  above 
thirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  not  so 
quickly  pierceived  that  this  was  only  the 
Mginniag  and  spiecimen  of  the  general  pro¬ 
cess  of  rebuilding  Chicago  which  is  so  emi¬ 
nently  favored  by  our  republican  institu¬ 
tions.  Through  uiat  community  of  interest 
which  is  established  between  all  parts  and 
citizens  of  the  Union,  it  is  impiOBsibie  that 
any  should  be  neglected  in  misfortune. 
Sympathy  is  re-enforced  not  only  by  the 
tense  of  fellowship  and  gratitude,  but  by 
public  spirit,  sagacity,  and  even  selfishness. 
We  never  can  wholly  forget  that,  distant  as 
the  sufferers  of  Chicago,  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  may  be,  we  are  all  "  in  the  same 
boat,”  and  bound  together  as  members  of 
the  same  national  family.  Hence  the  flames 
had  hardly  died  out  in  Chicago  before  the 
complicated  but  spiontaneous  system  of  re¬ 
lief  oegan  working  with  automatic  prompti¬ 
tude  and  efficiency.  The  insurance  (»)mj>a- 
nies  cut  their  red-tape  formalities  and  paid 
at  the  earliest  moment ;  the  banks  and  sav¬ 
ings  institutions  were  equally  sensible;  the 
State  of  Illinois  saw  at  once  how  she 
could  refund  three  million  dollars  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  Chicago,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  make  the  most  libml  provisions  to 
meet  the  loss  of  records  and  to  secure  real- 
estate  titles ;  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  in  mind  the  present  as  well  as  the  fu¬ 
ture  necessities  ot  the  city  in  restoring  the 
national  buildings;  the  great  transpiorta- 
tion  companies  act  as  if  they  had  souls  at 
last;  individual  debtors  p)uy  up  without 
waiUng  for  maturity ;  and  within  a  week 
frmn  tne  fire  two  millions  ot  dollars  were 
waiting  for  investment  in  that  baked  and 
blackened  soih 

Wbat  is  all  this  but  the  legitimate  work¬ 
ing  of  out  republi<»tn  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  —  the  great  insurance  comp>any  of  the 
age  ?  It  does  not  favor  such  aggregations 
of  wealth  or  p>ower  as  are  witnessed  under 
other  systems ;  nor  does  it  allow  the  oppio- 
site  extremes  of  piovcrty  and  neglect.  It 
takes  risk  in  every  citizen,  and  makes  every 
one  p>ay  his  share  of  the  premium.  It 
strikes  .i  general  average  of  good  condition, 
to  which  all  the  forces  of  the  national  life 
steadily  tend.  If  our  country  is  the  Syba¬ 
rite’s  purgatory,  it  is  the  pioor  man’s  p>ara- 
dise.  If,  as  has  been  said,  fashionable 
Americans  hojie  when  they  die  to  go  to 
Paris,  it  is  certain  that  a  vast  and  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  Eurojieans  make  an  effort  to 
get  here  as  long  befiMe  they  die  as  possiUe. 


It  is  true  that  their  wholesale  incorpioration 
into  our  political  system  has  lowered  its 
tone  and  added  immensely  to  its  difficulties. 
But  it  is  (Hpually  true  that  this  insurance 
pirinciple  cm  which  we  spieak  left  no 
other  (xnirse ;  it  was  essential  that  all  those 
among  us  should  be  of  us,  and  we  were 
mutumly  bound  to  bear  the  cxpiense  of  the 
initiation.  Wo  applied  the  same  rule  polit¬ 
ically  when  wo  gave  the  ballot  to  the  freed- 
man.  We  did  not  do  it  because  it  was  his 
right — for  that  involves  a  question  that  is 
not  yet  out  of  the  labjTinth  of  metaphysics ; 
nor  because  he  was  fit  for  it  —  for  he  plainly 
was  not  at  the  time ;  but  bce.TUse  we  could 
not  afford  to  have  a  Parinh  class  within  the 
pale  of  our  institutions.  We  had  nourished 
an  aristocracy  and  had  barely  survived  it, 
and  so  we  knew  better  than  to  take  any 
more  incongruous  iuCTcdicnts  into  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  We  effected  a  policy, 
therefore,  on  our  four  millions  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated,  and  cheertully  took  the  new  risk 
and  bore  the  new  expense.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  worse  th.in  to 
now  leave  Chicago  in  her  ashes.  Further¬ 
more,  wc  are  continually  called  upon  to 
apply  the  insurance  principle  with  respect 
to  those  of  onr  neighlmrs  who  emigrate  to 
the  frontiers.  Of  course  there  is  a  risk  in 
it,  of  life  as  well  as  of  character;  but  the  na¬ 
tion  cheerfully  accepts  the  venture,  firom  the 
conviction  tfiat  it  is  profitable.  That  it 
brings  a  handsome  return  is  a  source  of 
gratification,  but  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  take  it,  even  if  there  were  no  prospect  of 
immediate  advantage. 

The  same  consideration  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Labor  movement  —  that 
movement  which,  under  one  form  or  anoth¬ 
er,  is  making  itself  felt  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  globe.  It  springs  primarily 
fiom  the  working-man’s  laudable  desire  to 
better  his  (mndition,  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  in  his  relations  with  capital  he 
has  not  heretofore  had  fair  play.  If  in  tliis 
country  he  has  not,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  his  way  in  Europe, 
he  feels,  on  the  other,  that  his  political  equal¬ 
ity  here  gives  him  the  right  and  the  means 
to  struggle  for  an  advancement  of  which  he 
has  no  immediate  hope  elsewhere.  And  when 
he  sees  that  the  ballot  is  the  universal  weap¬ 
on  for  defence  and  the  lever  of  improve¬ 
ment,  what  wonder  that  he  turns  to  it,  and 
even  overrates  its  efficacy  to  procure  reforms 
which  are  essentially  dependent  upon  other 
agencies  ?  Neither  this  apprehension,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  any  other,  should  prevent  the  groat 
mass  of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens 
from  seeking,  on  the  ground  of  the  common 
welfare,  to  give  the  l^t  political  aid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor.  For 
this  a  dozen  good  specific  reasons  might  be 
adduced ;  but  let  two  or  three  suffice  for  tlie 
present :  First,  the  laboring  classes  out-num¬ 
ber  all  others  in  the  Bcpublic,  and  are  ever 
likely  to  do  so ;  and  they  afford,  therefore, 
the  most  obvious  case  for  the  ^plication  of 
the  true  democratic  rule  of  strmng  for  “the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.” 
Secondly,  the  laboring  (uass  is  the  parent 
class  under  our  institutions;  that  is  to  say, 
from  it  proceeds  the  greatest  proportion  of 
all  other  classes ;  and  its  welfare,  therefore, 
is  not  local,  bat  universaL  However  the 
laborer  at  his  children  may  rise  |ia  the 
social  scale,  the  elements  of  character  formed 
in  their  orinnal  position  largely  cling  to 
them  still.  It  is  important,  then,  that  they 
should  not  only  be  invested  with  favorable 
moral  influences,  but  ffiat  a  sense  of  right 
treatment,  and  a  pride|and  confidence  in  our 
institutions,  should  be  their  very  birthright. 
Then  there  would  be  no  room  for  revenge 
among  our  political  foiees,  and  the  {ffirase 
“dangerous  classes,”  would  be  blotted  out 
of  our  political  vocabulary.  This,  which  is 
expedient  everywhere,  is  a  necessity  here ; 
for  while  political  societies  of  the  Old-World 
type  are  composed  of  distinct  strata,  more 
or  less  fixed  and  unrelated,  all  our  classes 
are  interlaced  and  progressive ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  whole,  like  that  of  a  chain, 
ia  the  strong^  of  the  weakest  part  Final¬ 
ly,  the  facility  enjoyed  by  our  laborer  for 
Mttering  his  lot,  and  passing  into  other 
ranks,  woi^  against  the  poliucal  strength 
of  those  he  leaves  behind;  because  such 
as  are  naturally  endowed  for  leadership 
are  thus  constantly  withdrawing  and 
coming  identified  with  other  interests. 
The  laboring  masses  are  masses,  then, 
without  their  share  of  directing  heads, 
or  any  thing  of  that  etprit  de  corps  which  so 
powerfiilly  binds  other  classes  together.  It 
be(N>mes  all  others,  therefore,  in  the  spirit 
of  insurers  (ff  the  national  welfare,  to  mani¬ 
fest  an  earnest  and  intelligent  concern  in 
the  claims  of  labor,  which  are  now  being 
sounded  with  distinctneu  for  the  first  time 
in  the  anna  <ff  politica< 


LIGHT  IN  JAPAN. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  movemenu 
of  modern  tKnes  is  that  now  takinv 
place  in  Japan.  Late  letters  to  the  State 
Department  not  yet  made  public,  show  that 
General  Capron,  our  recent  commissioner 
of  i^iculture,  was  most  cordially  received 
by  the  Japanese  authorities ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble  that  no  has  already  begun  his  work 
prcHminaiy  to  the  development  of  the  nat^ 
ural  capacities  of  the  empire’s  northernmost 
large  island.  There  is  strong  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  people  are  but  partially  in- 
formed  as  to  tne  magnitude  of  that  work, 
and  good  ground  for  supposing  that  his  ap- 
pointmentisbutoneof  a  series  of  important 
steps  contemplated  by  the  reigning  powers. 
Tlie  able  law  officer  under  Secretary  Fish, 
Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith,  has  been  selected 
and  engaged  by  the  Japanese  minister  to 
aid  his  government  in  the  serious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  treaty  business  of  next  summer; 
and  the  minister  gives  assurance  that  it  ia 
the  dcsiro  of  his  master  to  modify  the  ex¬ 
isting  treaties  in  conformity  with  advanced 
principles  of  international  comity. 

Previous  to  1868  the  country  had  a  dual 
head  —  political  power  was  vested  in  the 
^■coon,  and  spiritual  power  in  the  Mikado. 
The  revolution  of  that  year  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tycoonate,  and  the  sover¬ 
eign  authority  of  the  empire  has  since  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.  One  of  his 
latest  notable  acts  was  the  abolition  of  the 
provincial  governors  or  feudal  Daimios,  as 
was  mentioned  in  our  last  issue;  and  the 
local  authority  heretofore  exercised  by  them 
has  now  been  transferred  to  the  central 
ruler.  Letter-writers  for  the  daily  piew 
differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  origin 
and  significance  of  this  event,  but  that  it 
means  an  advance  toward  civilization  and 
has  the  general  concurrence  of  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  Daimios  themselves,  is  asserted  by 
our  minister  to  Japan,  as  well  ashy  the  Jap¬ 
anese  minister  in  Washington,  ^ose  by 
whom  it  was  resisted  were  among  the  weaker 
members  of  the  order,  and  Mr.  Mori  says 
the  Mikado  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  position.  That  the  act  ul¬ 
timately  tends  to  unification  and  the  consol¬ 
idation  of  the  empire’s  resources  to  good 
ends,  is  not  doubted  by  such  of  our  officials 
as  are  well  enough  advised  to  form  an  un¬ 
biased  and  a  comprehensive  opinion. 

The  United  States  has  already  furnished 
the  Mikado  with  a  considerable  number  of 
agents,  and  we  learn  that  several  more  ate 
quite  likely  to  go  out  to  Japan  in  the  spring. 
That  other  civilized  nations  manifest  some 
jealousy  at  what  seems  our  connection  with 
that  country,  need  not  excite  any  wonder; 
but  we  judge  they  will  discover  that  they 
have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  when  they 
ascertain  the  facts  respecting  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  President  and  his  advisers  are 
willing  to  give  the  Mikado  such  moral  and 
material  support  as  they  properly  can,  but 
the  State  Department  has  done  nothing 
more  than  to  further  his  matured  purposes, 
communicated  through  Minister  Mori ;  and 
the  engagement  of  Messrs.  Capron,  Smith, 
and  (^er  gentlemen,  was  the  work  o( 
Mr.  Mori  mmself,  who  applied  to  us  in 
the  first  instance,  as  he  states,  because  his 
sovereign  thought  he  would  be  dealt  with 
here  fairly  and  candidly,  and  without  ulte¬ 
rior  motive.  And  we  are  confident  that  no 
such  motive  has  influenced  the  course  td' 
the  Department ;  while  the  Japanese  minis¬ 
ter  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  the  honor¬ 
able  treatment  he  has  received. 

But  no  person  cognizant  of  the  situation 
and  advised  as  to  the  Mikado’s  desires  and 
intentions,  can  doubt  that  we  are  to  be 
brought  into  closer  relations  with  Japan 
than  any  other  nation  has  yet  attained. 
That  country  has  opened  its  doors  to  mod¬ 
ern  thought  and  aspiration,  and,  without 
predisposition  on  our  part,  the  United  StaW 
nas  become  in  some  measure  a  confidentiri 
adviser.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Way  and  telegraph,  the  teaching  of  English 
from  8ch(x>l-book8  prepared  in  America,  tto 
carrying  thither  of  immense  quantities  rf 
agricultural  and  mechanical  tools  ma^  uj 
Uie  States,  the  study  of  numerous  officisl 
reports  and  scientific  publications  senthoin* 
by  the  legation  at  WWiington,  the  spread 
of  the  information  gained  by  the  vantw 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  ability  tcmporanly 
sojourning  in  our  (diief  cities — this  gie*^ 
inflowing  tide  of  American  ideas  must 
inevitably  produce  a  marked  effect  on 
the  old  Oriental  Empire.  It  is  all  nw** 
like  romance  than  r«dity,  such  aw  “S 
novelty  tmd  enterprise  of  the  new 
ment;  but  unless  the  coolest  and  sobere* 
observation  is  whollpr  at  ffiult, 
emerging  frmn  isolation  and  darknsn*  >*• 
li|^t  aM  brotharhood. 
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PROTESTANT  SISTERHOODS. 

WHEN  Queen  Guinevere,  stricken  vrith 
remorse  for  the  sin  and  shame  of  her 
dalliance  with  Lancelot,  realized  that 
^  bad  lost  the  love  and  respect  of  King 
Arthur,  and  become  a  creature  for  scorn 
among  the  glorious  compan7  and  goodly  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Round-Table  knights,  she 
cried  out  to  the  Sisters  of  Almesbury : — 

“  Now  let  me  dwell  with  yon  ; 

Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like  yon  ; 

I  Fast  with  your  fasts,  not  feasting  with  your  feasts ; 

^  Do  each  low  office  ot  your  holy  house  ; 

Distribute  dole  to  people  sick  and  poor  ; 

Treat  their  loathsome  hurts  and  heal  mine  own ; 
And  so  wear  out  in  almsdeed  and  prayer  ” 
the  remainder  of  a  life  forfeited  to  manly 
honor  and  the  reverence  of  home.  What 
Tennyson  tells  us  she  did  in  this  sore  strait 
of  her  soul,  many  equally  fair  women  have 
done  for  one  cause  or  another  —  withdrawn 
Irom  the  active  world  to  spend  their  days  in 
offices  of  mercy  and  charity.  And  so  we 
have  the  various  laborious  and  self-denying 
sisterhoods  of  the  Catholic  Church,  multiplied 
throughout  the  world,  till  the  residents  of 
nearly  every  large  city  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  order.  In  these 
several  sisterhoods  is  one  mighty  and  potent 
source  of  Rome’s  religious  power,  and  it  is 
frequent  matter  of  wonder  that  similar  or-  j 
ganizations  do  not  exist  in  our  Protestant 
churches. 

The  Episcopal  denomination  seems  about 
to  give  its  material  aid  and  moral  support 
for  their  formation.  The  Convention  at  Balti¬ 
more  adopted  resolutions  on  the  subject,  in 
which  the  delegates  said  that  they  “  regard 
witli  deep  interest  the  work  of  ^e  women 
in  the  church,  and  the  formation  of  such 
Christian  organizations  as  may  consist  with 
the  rules  and  government  thereof,”  and 
thereupon  recommended  the  respective  dio¬ 
ceses  and  missionary  jurisdictions  desiring 
the  aid  of  such  organizations  to  tulopt  meas¬ 
ures  calculated  to  promote  their  efficiency 
and  guanl  against  tlie  abuses  to  which  they 
arc  subjeet.  We  presume  it  is  not  general¬ 
ly  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
these  sisterhoods  already  have  a  quasi  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  Episcopal  communion,  and  in  two 
or  three  of  our  American  cities  have  found 
countenance  for  tlieir  activity.  This  cir^ 
cumstance  renders  tlie  declaration  at  Balti¬ 
more  cqiiivalcnt'to  an  endorsement,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  words  above  quoted 
will  give  joy  to  many  women.  With  the 
objectionable  features  of  forced  seclusion 
and  life-ion"  celibacy  eliminated,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  system  of  the  Catholics 
should  not  find  general  favor. 

Give  and  legislate  as  we  may,  with  us  we 
shall  always  have  the  poor  and  sick  and 
sinful  and  sorrowful.  To  their  comfort  and 
necessity  woman  ministers  more  readily  and 
more  efl'ectively  than  man.  In  almost  every 
community  there  are  single  and  Unemployed 
women  who  languish  in  unspeakable  misery 
because  there  is  no  needful  work  to  which 
they  can  put  their  hands.  For  them,  no 
less  than  for  the  well-being  of  society,  it 
will  be  a  blessed  thing  if  an  agency  is  es¬ 
tablished  through  which  tliey  may  labor  as 
the  spirit  moves.  These  Protestant  Sister¬ 
hoods  give  promise  of  supplying  the  long- 
felt  want  in  this  respect.  Into  uiem  tender 
and  helpful  women  can  enter  for  such 
length  CM  time  as  they  please,  and  from 
them  they  can  readily  retire  when  called  by 
other  duties  or  other  pleasures.  If  a  gown 
of  gray  or  blue  will  satisfy  any  inner  and 
hidden  sense  of  romance,  it  may  be  worn 
inthout  riving  offence  or  creating  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  ']^at  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  effort  of  all  who  are  bountiful  of 
heart  is  plainly  and  painfully  apparent 
The  field  is  continually  ready  for  the  har¬ 
vest  of  those  who  can  do  even  a  little 
toward  relieving  want  and  suffering,  and 
in  snch  ministries  of  sympatliy  and  conso¬ 
lation  there  is  the  blessing  of  constant  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Him  who  taught  the  religion 
of  mercy  and  kindness  and  eompassion. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  opponents  of  Jesuit  influence  sad  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  adopted  a 
stable  prognunmc  at  their  late  conference  in 
Munich.  It  is  much  too  long  for  fully  sum- 
■tnzing  here,  but  the  essential  points  can  be 
•••ted  in  a  few  words.  The  gentlemen  who 
present  declared  that  they  are  still  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  will  neither  renounce  their  rights  nor 
salanit  to  expulsion  from  the  church ;  that  they 
^^d  on  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
ail  dogmas  proclaimed  during  the  present 
("^Uificate ;  that  the  clergy  and  huty  nave  a 
^ht  of  which  they  cannot  bo  deprived,  to  re- 
joct  uy  new  dogma  that  is  at  variance  with  the 
^oditions  and  past  history  of  the  church ;  that 
ffioriogy  should  be  allowed  to  study  modem 
PMhs^  and  irast  prspsrly  do  the  wsrk 


whereto  they  are  called  if  tyrannized  over  by  the  the  head  of  a  great  banking-house  at  Berne,  turbances  at  present,  but  they  will  always  bo 
bishops ;  that  the  Pope  is  not  superior  in  polit-  and  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore-  among  the  prohabiliti^  till  there  is  a  thorough 
ical  or  temporal  affairs,  and  cannot  be  elevated  most  men  of  his  country.  This  high  tribunal  reform  in  feeling  and  judgment. 

to  such  sovereignty  by  any  Convocation  or  Ec-  thus  constituted  meets  at  Geneva,  on  the  seven-  - 

nmenical  Council ;  that  the  Jesuits  are  teachers  teenth  of  next  month,  and  there  is  every  reason  We  r^;ret  to  notice  that  there  seems  to  bo 
and  supporters  of  a  false  and  corrapting  system  to  believe  that  its  decisions  will  be  snch  as  to  an  aggressive  disposition  in  various  quarters  to 
of  morals,  and  should  bo  curbed  or  suppressed  command  the  confidence  of  the  civilized  world,  threaten  the  country  with  renewed  agitation  of 


of  morals,  and  should  bo  curbed  or  suppressed  command  the  confidence  of  the  civilized  world, 
by  the  governments  of  the  States  in  which  they  and  promote  peace  between  the  two  countries 
seek  to  labor ;  that  the  priests  under  censure  !  directly  interested  in  its  labors. 

for  fidelity  to  the  ancient  faith  are  wrongly  in-  j  _  -  v 

terdicted  from  performing  the  offices  of  the  !  ,  The  Liberals,  Democrats,  and  Republicans, 
church,  and  should  be  recognized  and  sustained  |  divide  political  honors  and  responsibilities  in 


and  promote  peace  between  the  two  countries  the  San  Domingo  question.  Onr  information 
directly  interested  in  its  labors.  from  th(^  in  W ashington  who  are  likely  to  know 

-  V  the  President’s  purpose,  leads  ns  to  the  belief  that 

_  'The  Liberals,  Democrats,  and  Republicans,  he  will  not  be  a  psMty  in  any  movement  of  this 
divide  political  honors  and  responsibilities  in  j  sort  at  the  c6ming  session  of  Congress.  _  We 


in  their  positions  and  funetions  by  the  secular  I  Miswnn,  —  some  of  the  State,  county,  and  city  |  hope  this  conviction  of  his  immediate  friends 

governments  of  Europe.  Snch  is  the  platform  |  officials  belonging  to  each  of  these  several  par-  will  he  sustained  by  the  facts.  That  our  people 

of  the  socalled  Old  Catholics,  and  the  dullest  j  ties  or  organizauons.  The  liberal  fitetion  car-  do  not  want  San  IXimingo  is  as  clear  as  any 


reader  can  readily  see  that  it  is  a  challenge  ot 


'vernorship  in  the  election  of  last  thing  can  be ;  and  public  sentiment  is  so  unmis- 
Papal  dictation.'  The  congress  was  com^sed  year;  anf  though  a  few  ot  the  new-departruv  takaole  that  it  ought  to  be  respected.  Whether 
of  nearly  four  hundred  persons,  and  the  pro-  democratic  papers  affect  to  think  that  the  Exec-  a  lease  of  Samana  Bay  for  naval  purposes 
gramme  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Diillinger  and  Dr.  udve  may  be  made  of  service  on  their  side  in  would  be  desirable,  is  a  question  quite  diflerent 
^hnlte.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  gener-  the  next  presidential  campaign,  no  one  who  from  that  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  is- 


takaole  that  it  ought  to  be  respected.  Whether 
a  lease  of  Samana  Bay  for  naval  pulses 


ally  admirable.  There  were  disagreements  and  knows  Gratz  Brown  really  believes  that  ho  has  land,  and  we  understand  the  President  to  hold 
some  warm  discussion,  but  the  ddegotes  finally  cut  loose  from_  the  Republican  party.  The  that  it  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  tho 
came  to  their  conclusions  with  substantial  nna-  straight  Republicans  are  anxions  to  win  back  country. 

nimity.  Many  strong  and  noble  speeches  were  those  of  theu'  former  friends  now  identified  with  - 

delivered,  and  dew  earnestness  miaracterized  the  Liberals;  and  to  that  end  manifest  a  spirit  Empeeor  Wiixian’s speech  at  the  opening 
the  proceedings.  R  hardly  need  be  said  that  which  may  be  commended  to  the  warring  fac-  of  the  present  session  of  the  German  Parlia- 
the  members  of  the  conference  have  formally  tions  in  our  sister  State  of  New  York.  The  ment  did  not  tell  us  what  was  done  at  the  fit- 
separated  themselves  from  the  Chnich  of  regular  Central  Committee  recently  held  a  nious  conference  with  the  Austrian  sovereign, 
Rome.  meeting,  whereat  many  of  the  Liberals  of  but  it  said  the  correspondence  was  of  a  cordial 

'  prominence  were  present  for  consultation,  and  nature,  and  that  the  relations  with  Austria  are 

Owe  of  the  witticisms  of  Baltimore  is  that  adopted  resolutions  in  which  they  reiterate  I  no  longer  shadowed  by  reminiscences  of  past 
the  Episcopal  General  Convention  declares  that  their  heretofore  expressed  purpose  to  do  every  conflicts.  This  is  quite  as  much  as  any  one  nad 
the  word  “  regenerate  "  is  used  in  the  baptismal  consistent  act  possible  for  the  unity  and  success  ^  ^gbt  to  suppose  would  be  told — kings  and 
service  of  tho  church  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State,  without  regard  emperors  are  notin  the  habitof  proclaiming  state 
Whether  a  baptized  person  is  necessarily  regen-  to  past  ditferences  or  previous  divisions,  and  in-  secrets  from  their  thrones.  _  The  tone  of  tho 
erate,  and  whether  one  can  be  regenerate  with-  j  vite  the  members  of  tne  Liberal  Committee,  in-  speech  mnst  disappoint  the  silly  people  who  be- 


separated  themselves  from  the  Church  or 
Rome. 

Owe  of  the  witticisms  of  Baltimore  is  that 
the  Episcopal  General  Convention  declares  that 


erate,  and  whether  one  can  be  regenerate  with-  vite  the  members  of  tne  Liberal  Committee,  in-  speech  mnst  disappoint  the  silly  people  who  be- 
ont  being  baptized,  are  questions  of  profound  dividually  or  collectively,  to  join  them  next  lieved,  or  at  least  tried  to  believe,  that  Joseph 
interest  to  persons  of  a  certain  mental  cast  and  month  in  a  call  and  the  initiation  of  measures  snd  William,  Bismarck  and  Von  Beust,  were 
moral  tone,  however  unimportant  they  may  ap-  for  a  union  of  forces  prior  to  the  coming  politi-  forming  an  alliance  for  aggressive  war  on  the 
pear  to  the  world  at  large.  And  it  pains  us  to  cal  cont^.  This  seems  to  be  prudent  and  sen-  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
say  that  their  right  reverences  in  session  at  sible.  The  Liberals  and  RepuWans  together  Wo,  it.,,, 

Baltimore  have  r^lly  done  nothing  to  elucidate  are  a  largo  majority  of  the  votcre  of  tho  State ;  .u 


Baltimore  have  really  done  nothing  to  elucidate  are  a  largo  majority  of  the  voters  of  tho  State ;  |  .u  J 
these  problems.  'The  last  mentioned  they  have  and  however  it  may  be  elsewhere,  lilicral-rcpnb-  j  Wmt  Point 

ed,  and  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark  than  we  Iw  many  cases  the  public  welfare  is  pro- 

were  previously ;  for  they  held  that  the  use  of  moted  by  the  consoUdation  of  ^railway  lines ;  j  th„  nnner 


_  human  and  disgraceful  conduct  toward  mcm- 

Iw  many  cases  the  public  welfare  is  pro-  of ‘lie  freshman  classy.  We  record  t^ 
.  .  ...  r.  .  ..r  faot  with  itenumc  satisfaction.  The  shameful 


moted  by  the  consolidation  of  railway  lines; 


is  a  grievous  ruling  for  babies  and  their  fond  said  that  ^1  consolidations  would  be  beneficial, 
and  pious  parents ;  because  if  regeneration  But  as  things  gjo  in  this  world,  tho  strength  of 


does  not  mean  a  moral  change,  what  does  it 
mcan^  It  certainly  cannot  bo  applied  physi¬ 
cally  or  intellectually :  without  a  moral  signifl- 


union  is  not  infrequently  dangerous  to  the 
common  good.  The  Rennsylvania  Central  is 


vilituiru  KWU.  X  A  CKlloJIvaUAU  V/CUbnU  is  1»1  «  .  v ^  _ j; 

t  railway  which  has  lately  been  managed  with  ^  ^  radical. 


tion  of  Messrs.  Kobe^n  and  Belknap  will  prove 
an  incentive  to  reform  in  all  onr  civil  institu¬ 
tions.  It  cannot  come  too  quickly,  and  is  not 


cance  it  has  none  whatever.  The  bishops  ap-  »  fair  degree  of  reference  to  the  public  interest, 
pear  to  have  dodged  the  issue  raised  in  various  and  some  solid  advantages  are  ciwtain  to  follow 


sees  that  the  peaceful  intent  will  bo  a  failure,  this  leasing  project,  has  been  dissolved,  and 
'\^en  one  party  holds  that  a  word  means  this,  tire  papers  were  all  executed  and  put  on  record 
and  another  that  it  means  that,  the  difierence  within  a  week  after  Chancellor  ^biiskie  ren- 
cannot  be  healed  by  declaring  that  it  means  dered  his  decision.  What  the 


ain  to  follow  Whew  one  day’s  cable  tele^n^  tell  ns  that 
of  the  New-  ministerial  tronble  in  Spam  is  at  an  end,  wo 

imporarv  in-  quite  certain  that  the  next  day’s  despatches 

ed  to  defeat  inform  us  that  it  still  continues.  But  de- 

ssolved  and  rumor  and  sensation  and  contradic- 

nt  on  record  republican  principle  is 

AKrt.viA  >Ar._  surely  gaining  groimd.  We  have  no  idea  that 


cannot  be  healed  by  declaring  that  it  means  dered  his  decision.  What  the  Pennsylvania  wuntry  is  in  immeffiatc  likelihot^  of  bo- 
nothing.  This  will  be  apparent  to  the  Episco-  j  Central  folks  will  do  with  their  vast  net-work  coming  a  repuhlic,  Imt  me  donimant  tendency 
pal  brethren  by  the  time  they  next  meet  in  ,  of  aails,  depends  on  the  force  and  capacity  of  ,  hour  i*  m  that  direction  ;  and  through 

^eral  convention.  I  thelT officers;  what  they  will  do  with  their  fl*®  st^****®  the  time  there  u  progress  m 

_  great  and  increasing  power,  is  a  question  of  ■  bberalisni,  to  that  whether  this  lead^  or  that 

The  summer  bronirht  us  what  wad  called  general  concern,  depending  for  its  answer  i  *tnte»nian  is  at  the  h<^  of  affairs  u  rf  littio 

an  epidemic  of  accidems,  and  the  autumn  gives  forgely  on  that  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  “  “  ‘*‘“**®™  farthers  tho 

ns  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  epidemic  of  liberty.  This  power  may  be  spoken  of  as  little  mevnaoie  mturc.  _ 

fires.  For  a  time  they  were  mostly  confined  to  jess  than  colossal ;  one  can  scarcely  doubt  how  MirwArxEE  annarentlv  has  little  faith  in 
the  West  and  Northwest,  but  lately  they  have  jt  ^  I*  used  with  res^t  to  competing  lines;  ““  “"J?. 

broken  out  in  various  sections  of  New^  York  'ts  possible  effect  on  the  poluical  relations  of  .  ®  that  ughtning  never  stnkre  twice 

and  Pennsylvania,  and  apparently  there  is  need  ^mmunitics  is  simply  immense.  While  it  is  !^ph^cfbfo*icros8*Lake  htichigu  wTthat  hw 

of  caution  to  prevent  them  from  extending  over  j  ^  and  generous  to  hope  that  the  road  ^f^nnication  with  the  EMt^’will  not  be 

the  whole  country.  We  naturally  look  for  the  >rill  be  neither  exacting  nor  oppressive,  it  is  ^k^  Xn  Chicago  bums  again  Tliis  re- 

buming  of  buUdfngs  about  the  tfme  stoves^are  |  S  us  o?  thSd  jS  X  ^dvS  £u 


the  whole  country.  We  naturally  look  for  the  ■  ^  neither  exacting  nor  oppreasive,  it  is 

burning  of  buildings  about  tho  time  stoves  are  equally  necessary  to  say  that  fr  cannot  rc^n- 
put  up  and  grates  opened,  but  the  earlier  fires  *1*17  object  to  careful  and  suspicions  watching, 
of  this  memorable  season  are  not  the  result  of  ^  _ 

family  carelessness, 'and  it  cannot  yet  be  said  The  conventions  held  this  fall  by  the  colored 
that  the  loss  from  ordinary  causes  is  any  great-  folks  have  received  but  little  public  attention, 
er  than  in  past  years.  Undoubtedly  many  of  though  perhaps  as  much  as  tncy  merited,  for 
the  conflagrations  in  the  West  are  produced  by  the  persons  who  attended  them  seem  to  have 
tho  stupidity  or  wantonness  of  persons  who  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  wanted.  There 
light  and  throw  away  matches  or  inflammable  has  been  a  deal  of  talk  and  nlnster  about  this 
stic^.  Others  are  set  by  flying  sparks  from  and  the  other  question,  but  scarcely  any  thing  in 
passing  railway  engines,  and  wo  note  that  suits  the  way  of  intelligent  and  sensible  action  on 
for  damage  have  bwn  brought  against  several  paramount  matters.  Hours  and  hours  have 
railroad  companies.  Tho  hour  gives  its  warn-  been  spent  in  excited  discussion  over  reMlntions 
ing  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  hardly  requires  endorsing  tho  President,  and  asking  his  re-nomi- 
our  words  of  enforcement.  And  yet  it  can  never  nation,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  best 
be  out  of  place  to  say,  Be  careful  about  fire  and  subserve^  the  interests  of  the  colored  race  to  let 
light,  and  see  that  the  agencies  for  extinguish-  this  subject  reverely  alone.  The  South  Caro- 
ing  flame  are  kept  in  order  for  immediate  use.  lina  convention  presented  something  tangible 
Moreover,  be  constant  in  charity  and  tenderness  when  it  declared  for  a  system  of  national  indos- 
towards  those  bnmed  out  of  home.  trial  education.  A  great  many  thoughtful 


minds  us  of  the  old  judge  who  advised  hU 
young  brother  to  he  chary  of  giving  reasons 


The  Board  of  Arbitration  under  the  Treaty  ■  direction  may  not  properly  be  taken  by  Con- 
of  Washington  b  now  complete.  ,  It  consists  gress;  and  we  guess  that  the  question  will  be 


m  1.  ij  i- 11 V  .1.  1  .  far  bis  decisions.  A  lake  cable  might  be  a 

The  convention  held  this  fall  by  the  colored  ^od  thing  for  the  Northwest,  but  the  Mil- 

folks  have  Reived  but  little  public  attention,  excuse  for  laying  it  does  not  strike  us 

hough  perhaps  as  much  M  they  mented  for  „  conclusive.  Pnt  it  down,  certainly,  if 
t^be  persons  who  attend^  them  seem  to  have  n^^ney  can  be  had  for  paying  tho  bills  ;  but 
had  M  clear  idea  of  wtet  they  wanted.  There  don’t  begin  vet  awhile  to^iOate  on  a  second 
has  bren  a  deal  of  Ulk  and  hln^r  about  thw  burning  of  Chicago, 
and  the  other  question,  but  scarcely  an  v  thing  in  ®  ^  ___ 

the  way  of  intelligent  and  sensible  action  on  w  x  v  ^  v  n  _ _  r  ^ 

paramount  matters.  Hours  and  hours  have  ’'I*?*' 

Wn  spent  in  excited  discussion  over  resolutions  |*.^®”  “JL” 

endors^g  tho  President,  and  asking  his  re-nomi-  8‘"®®  ^®  *®  ®P®^®  *!!“  •‘®  .undoing 

nation,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  best  ®P™®  ^  Spod  and  offos  original  in- 

subserre  the  inter^  of  the  colored  race  to  let  ;  junction  gainst  Tammany  vo^  ittle  now  r^ 
this  subject  severely  alone.  The  South  Caro-  J’T  "k  ** 

lina  convention  presented  something  tangible  propomons,  and  the  Ringhw 

when  it  declared  for  a  system  of  national  indns-  V 

trial  education.  A  great  many  thonghtfhl  was  shorn.  We  do  not  like  the  ap^j^cc  of 

too  ratdv  to  aid  and  his  aMociates.*^ 


of  the  following-named  gentlemen  :  —  United  considerable  prominence  after  tho  next  Presi- 

States,  Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  Great  Britain,  dential  election.  Meantime,  there  is  ample  op- 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum;  Switzerland,  portnnity  for  the  steady  effort  and  serious  labor 
cx-President  Jacob  Stampfli;  Italy,  Count  of  those  who  believe  a  republican  government 
Frederick  Sclopis;  Brazil,  Baron  de  Itajubd.  Of  can  apply  the  ounce  of  prevention  m  the  form 
Mr.  Adams  and  tho  English  Chief  Justice  wc  of  compulsory  education. 

do  not  need  to  speeJt  particnlarlv.  Baron  Ita-  - 

jnbd  is  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  early  in  .  ’The  California  mob  which  murdered  eigh- 


—  Since  the  introdnetion  of  the  gallows  in 


’chief  Justice  Cockburn ;  Switzerland,  portnnity  for  the  steady  effort  and  serious  labor  i  Japan,  hanging  has  become  the  most  popular 
ssident  Jacob  Stampfli;  Italy,  Count  of  those  who  believe  a  republi<»n  government  amnseraent  there. 


— Milwaukee  is  made  additionally  bright  at 
every  sunrise  by  the  pretty  girls  who  officiate  as 
newspaper  earners. 

—  The  little  ladies  will  be  interested  in 


jnbd  is  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  early  in  .  ’The  California  mob  which  murdered  eigh-  — The  little  ladies  will  be  interested  in 
!  fife  was  a  professor  of  commercial  law,  then  for  teen  or  twenty  Chinese  at  Los  Angeles  one  day  |  knowing  that  a  patent  has  just  been  issued  in 
a  long  time  consular  agent  of  his  country  in  J  last  week,  simply  gave  practical  effect  to  the  .  Washington  for  creeping  dolls. 

Germany,  next  fifteen  years  the  Brazilian  min-  j  teaching  of  the  California  politicians  of  both  _  Berlin  has  on  an  average  onlv  one  divores 

ister  to  ^ssia,  and  for  the  last  four  years  an  parties.  The  mob  is  unquestionably  to  be  a^^v  SZc  T^ 


istcr  to  Prussia,  and  for  the  last  four  years  an  parties.  The  mob  is  unquestionably  to  be  se- 

official  of  the  same  rank  at  Paris.  Count  Sclo-  verely  ‘censored,  but  tho  sin  of  the  gross  out- 

pis  is  screnty-foar  years  of  age,  has  high  rank  rage  really  rests  on  the  politicians.  When  we 

as  a  historian  and  man  of  fatters,  has  served  re^l  how  they  have  prated  about  the  Chinese 

his  countiy  as  advocate-general,  minister  of  for  years,  the  great  wonder  is,  not  that  there 

jnstice,  deputy  and  senator  in  Parliament,  is  has  been  one  outbreak  of  the  lower  classes,  bat 

now  vice-president  of  the  Italian  senate,  and  that  there  have  not  been  Korea  of  snch  afi'aire. 

one  of  the  most  ^le  and  upright  of  Victor  The  Kntimcnt  of  many  Califomiani  respecting  I  0*“®*'*  *  J™*'- 

Emanuel’s  friends  and  subjects.  Mr.  Stampfli  there  Oriental  residents,  is  little  better  than  the  .  ~  A  new  style  o 

is  about  fifty-one  years  of  age,  has  held  almost  old  Sonthem  sentiment  respecting  the  n^noes,  inside  into  three  o 

ery  office  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  the  and  exactly  on  a  par  with  that  now  hud  by  for  coffee,  and  the 


“®*‘*  — Berlin  has  on  an  average  only  one  divorce 

®  to  every  eighty-ono  and  a  hitif  marriages.  The 
divorce  in  question  doubtless  arises  from  the 
‘  ^®  half  marriage. 

here  Why  should  the  man  who  opens  oysters  and 
the  man  who  cooks  them  both  be  admitted  to 
kir,.  holy  orders  1  Because  one’s  a  pryer  and  the 
ting  other’s  a  frier. 

i  the  — A  new  style  of  silver  coffee  urn  is  divided 
roes,  inside  into  three  companments,  the  centre  one 
1  hr  for  coffee,  and  the  ones  at  each  side  for  milk 


gift  of  hk  fellow-countrymen,  is  at  present  a  the  Kn-Klnx  maranden.  The  revival  of  thie  |  and  for  water,  with  a  light  underneath  which 
numbar  of  the  Swiss  legislative  aise^ly  and  Vigilance  Committee  may  prevent  fortiier  die*  i  heals  all  thn» 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Novbmbmi  11,  1871^ 


LOVE'S  EMBASSY. 


FVT  to  my  loTC,  nnh*|mr  rene,  from  me ; 
Fly  like  the  thought  1  uin  would  shrine  in 
thee; 

Fly  to  my  lore  triiererer  she  mny  be. 

If  sleeping,  tell  her  thet  I  eeanot  sleq> ; 

If  ecoming,  tell  her  still  my  lore  is  deep; 

If  iMghing,  tell  her  how  I  erer  weep.. 

Who  wake,  forewearied  by  one  wasting  dearth; 
Who  weep,  for  absence  of  all  golden  mirth; 
Who  die  for  lore,  which  ia  too  deep  for  ear^ 

And  though  I  wake  and  waste,  none  will  be¬ 
wail; 

And  thongh  I  weep,  no  cheek  bat  mine  wax 
pale; 

And  thongh  I  die,  will  death  at  all  araO  t 


CHICAGO. 

•vin>i.T  Arrxs  thb  fiu. 

ar  astra  kbblxb  aus  s.  a.  wsim. 

TOW  ARD  the  close  of  the  week  people 
in  Chicaro  began  to  sleep  of  nights  and 
to  realize,  I  wink,  for  the  fint  time,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  great  disaster.  On  Thursday 
we  were  present  at  the  burning  of  a  brick 
bam,  and  tlie  terror  of  the  preceding  days 
seemed  to  reach  its  climax  in  the  crowd. 
Whererer  there  was  a  hurmng  or  hustling 
in  the  thronj;  nearest  the  fore,  “  They  have 
caught  the  incendiary  1  ”  some  one  would 
say,  in  a  voice  made  wild  by  the  weight  of 
long  days  and  nights  of  fear,  and  directly 
some  imaginary  wretch  was  caught,  shot 
and  hanged  both,  according  to  the  firm  be¬ 
lief  of  people  a  away.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  t^  infinite  fiuth  of  terror.  On 
Friday,  people  had  so  collected  themselves 
as  to  remember  the  ludicrous  scenes  which 
occurred  around  them  in  the  awful  hours  of 
the  burning.  Then  were  called  to  mind  the 
man  who  ned  with  a  single  joint  of  stove- 

E  under  his  arm  and  left  his  papers  to  the 
es ;  and  the  other  man,  who,  aoandoning 
his  pictures  escaped  with  a  fearer  dusting- 
broom;  and  tlurt  tenderer  picture  of  the 
little  girl  who  passed  iqi  Mic^an  Avenue, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  stripling  un¬ 
der  tbe  weight  of  a  box  oontaiiung  four 
new-born  puppies.  An  eye-witness  told  us 
of  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  building  oo- 
cumed  by  a  clothing  establishment.  Brown 
h  Haiis^d’s,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  By 
(KMir  accident  the  fuse  did  not  communicate 
with  the  powder  intended  to  do  the  work. 
Just  after  tbe  fuse  had  gone  oflT,  four  thieves 
issued  from  the  building  and  deliberately 
walked  away  with  their  arms  full  of  clotfo 
ing.  Among  the  stories  of  extortion,  we 
have  heard  this  one :  An  undertaker  with 
a  hearse  attempted  to  charge  fifteen  dollars 
for  conveying  a  cofiin  fixim  the  burnt  district 
over  on  to  &  West  Side,  and  the  cinpse 
put  his  head  out  and  remonstrated.  An 
enterprising  Chicagoan,  it  i^pears,  had 
formM  a  pum  of  getting  across  the  river  at 
a  reasonable  rate ;  and  so  terrified  was  the 
undertaker  that  the  russ  succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  The  cofifin  was  "  damped  out  ” 
at  its  destination,  and  the  driver  of  the 
hearse  never  wait^  for  any  pay  at  all. 

Saturday  after  the  fire  a  rain-storm  set 
in,  followed  by  a  terrific  gale  at  sunset  All 
night  long  the  trees  under  our  window 
roued  and  wailed.  There  can  have  been 
little  sleep  in  the  city  until  toward  morning, 
when  the  wind  abat^.  Some  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
dangerous,  of  the  ruins  were  blown  down. 
Sunday  opened  a  luight,  cool  day.  The 
burnt  disMcts  were  early  thronged  with 
people  in  carriages,  express-wagons,  omni¬ 
buses,  and  on  fix>t  Every  one,  with 
scarcely  an  exception  that  I  can  remember, 
had  a  clean,  washed-up  appearance.  It 
must  be  that  the  poorer  sunerers  by  the 
fire  did  not  visit  the  mins  on  Sunday,  or 
else  the  charity  of  the  outside  world  has 
been  swift  to  clothe  and  cleanse  them.  So 
admirable,  indeed,  have  been  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  relief  committees,  that  one 
has  to  go  td  theSchurches  or  other  place  of 
refuge  for  the  homeless,  to  come  fitce  to 
face  with  positive  suffering. 

The  cnurches  were  ufoonged  on  this 
Sabbath  morning.  Denominations  and  creeds 
were  fomotten.  Societies  whose  regular 
places  oi  worship  had  been  burned  met 
and  were  cordially  received  at  the  churches 
yet  standing.  In  some  instances  services 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the 
rained  sanctuaries.  Just  outside  of  what 
was  once  his  church,  Robert  Collyer  is  said 
to  have  sp  >ken  as  only  he  can  spetdc.  We 
could  not  get  there  until  the  afternoon, 
when  the  neighborhood  was  almost  deserted. 
We  were  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  be 
present  at  tbe  sendees  in  frmt  ef  ene  ^tbe 


Methodist  churches.  Nothing  in  modem 
times,  I  think,  has  come  so  near  to  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  in  circumstance  and  spirit, 
as  this  preaching  of  mutual  helpfulness  in 
the  face  of  universal  loss  and  in  that  desert 
of  ruins.. 

Our  careful  two-page  picture  of  the 
ruins,  made  from  the  upper  window  of 
the  Michigan  Avenue  Hotel,  —  the  largest 
building  of  the  kind  left  to  the  devastated 
city,  —  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  wreck 
of  the  business  portion  of  Chicago.  Of  the 
whole  North  Side  nearest  Lincoln  Park, 
there  is  not  enough  left  where  once  were 
miles  of  streets  to  make  a  picture.  Hardly 
any  thing  remains  but  the  paved  thorough¬ 
fares  leading  from  desolation  to  desolation. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  two-pi^  view  in 
question  may  be  seen  on  the  left  the  ruins 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church ;  back  of 
that  in  the  distance  once  stood  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  stone  depot  of  the  Michigan  Souuiern 
and  Rock-Island  railways ;  just  to  the  right 
of  the  ruined  church,  and  a  little  back  in 
the  picture,  stands  the  wreck  of  the  new 
Pacinc  Hotel,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
stractures  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Beyond  it  was  the  Br^gs  House. 
The  next  prominent  ruin  is  t^t  of  the 
Bigelow  Hrase.  Back  of  the  crumbling 
widl  of  the  First  Universalist  Church,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  engraving,  were  the 
two  new  Honors  blocks,  this  especial  pride 
of  the  city.  To  the  right  are  tne  mins  of 
the  Post^oe  and  Board  of  Trade  build¬ 
ing,  near  which  one  of  the  flag-staffs  can  be 
seen  yet  standing  upon  the  shell  of  the  Court 
House.  By  thoM  who  witnessed  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  this  latter  pile  it  u  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  that  ever 
was.  Bodies  of  flwe  hundr^s  of  feet  in 
extent  detaching  themselves  wholly  fix>m 
the  neighboring  blocks  would  fall  upon  it, 
lodging  wherever  the  least  bit  of  wood-work 
coud  be  found,  and  circle  about  the  dome 
in  grmid  spirals,  till  the  dome  fell  in  colossal 
ruin.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  all 
records  of  county  and  city  property  were 
lost  by  the  destmction  of  me  Court  House, 
but  a  firm  by  the  name  of  Shorthall  & 
Hoag  saved  complete  indices  of  all  city 
property,  by  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  senior  partner.  Mr. 
Shorthall  offered  five  hundred  dollars  to  a 
man  with  an  express-wsuon  to  take  his 
bookc  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  man, 
frightened  or  insane,  refused.  Mr.  Short¬ 
hall  very  |»x>mptly  put  a  pistol  to  the  ex- 

Kiman’s  head  and  held  it  there  till  the 
s  were  loaded  in.  At  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings  a  dra^,  before  chartered  for  the 
same  purpose,  amved.  Mr.  Shorthall  had 
the  b<x^  put  upon  the  dray,  gave  the  ex¬ 
pressman  nve  dollars,  and  ordered  him  off. 

Somewhere  to  the  right  of  the  Court 
House  once  stood  the  great  hotels,  the 
Sherman  and  Tremont.  There  ia  not 
enough  left  of  them  to  be  recognised.  The 
shell  of  the  Tribune  builmng  is  still 
standing,  but  little  or  nothing  of  McYicker’s 
Theatre  is  visible.  Looking  south  beyond 
the  ruined  churches,  on  the  left  (ff  the  upper 
picture,  are  the  ruins  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.’s 
vast  dry  goods  house.  In  the  middle  of  the 
same  picture  is  the  encampment  of  the 
United-States  troops,  upon  the  base-ball 
ground.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  what 
was  once  the  Terrace  ^w,  a  block  of  resi¬ 
dences  occupied  by  Governor  Bross,  J.  Y. 
Scammon,  S.  C.  Greggs  and  others,  —  now 
an  indistinguishable  mass  of  ruin.  To  the 
right  of  the  picture  are  the  break-waters 
along  the  lake,  the  track  and  depot  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway,  tbe  saved  elevator 
and  the  old  lighthouse,  as  in  the  other  en¬ 
graving  already  described.  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue  is  the  principal  street  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  looking  north-west;  in  the  one  look¬ 
ing  north,  the  street  along  the  water  is 
Michigan  Avenue.  Tlie  upper  ends  of 
these  and  all  the  other  avenues,  which 
are  long  lines  of  private  residences,  are 
untouched  by  the  flames,  and  the  banks 
and  business  firms  are  already  establishing 
themselves  in  the  parlors  and  basements  of 
their  former  homes. 

After  passing  the  whole  day  in  collecting 
these  sketches  of  Chicago  on  its  first  Sab¬ 
bath  after  its  dreary  week  of  disaster,  we 
were  hurrying  through  Madison  Street  to 
catch  the  nine-o’clo»  train  far  St  Louis. 
We  had  but  a  single  suspiciously-meagre 
carpetrbag  between  u^  inVWh  we  had  car¬ 
ried  our  own  provisions'  into  the  stricken 
city.  We  had  little  time  to  lose,  and  were 
walking  as  fast  as  we  could  t^ugh  the 
burnt  district,  watching  the  grand  effects 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  distant  cmJ  piles  tow¬ 
ering  and  glaring  upon  the  night,  like  vol¬ 
canoes,  when  we  heard  a  very  loud  and 
imperious  “Halt!  Who  goes  there?" 
Tforniog  suddanly  in  tbe  dirsetion  ^  tbe 


startling  sound,  we  became  unpleasantly 
aware  of  a  bayonet  gleamiag  right  in  fixmt 
of  us,  and  of  a  soldier  behind  it.  We  ex¬ 
plained  our  case  to  him,  displaying  the  cadav¬ 
erous  insides  of  our  empty  carpet-bag,  and 
finally  reached  the  depot  just  in  time  for 
the  train. 

Our  farewell  sight  of  Chicago  from  the  car 
window,  as  we  i^e  away,  was  a  solitary 
pinnacle  of  ruin  standing  far  off  against 
what  seemed  a  burning  cloud,  —  the  reflec¬ 
tion  from  wasting  coal.  There  was  a 
sense  of  relief  in  seeing  the  last  of  it.  I 
can  give  no  idea  of  the  depression  that 
haunts  the  stranger  in  the  ill-starred  city. 
The  pluck  and  apparent  cheerfulness  of  the 
citizens  themselves  somehow  have  a  sadden¬ 
ing  effect.  If  they  folded  their  hands  or 
bewailed  their  fate,  one  might  forget  his 
sympathies  for  a  while.  It  is  owing  great¬ 
ly  to  this  heroin  stuff  in  them,  I  fancy,  that 
the  loss  of  their  beautiful,  wonderful  city  is 
so  appalling  to  the  visitor.  Thus  far  the  best 
accounts  of  tbe  disaster  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes 
they  describe.  We  might  believe  less  in 
human  nature  if  it  were  otherwise.  I 
paid  fifty  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  that  said  "Chicago  shall  rise 
again  I  ”  It  was  cheap  then  at  the  price, 
and  that  one  thought  with  the  determination 
behind  it,  is  now  worth  more  to  the  world 
at  large  than  reams  of  futile  description. 
'There  IS  something  grander,  it  seems  to  me, 
and — what  is  more  to  the  point  —  more 
memorable  than  Marius’s  tearful  moping 
among  the  ashes  of  Carthage,  in  this  west¬ 
ern  way  of  viewing  and  doing  things,  this 
looking  at  the  greatest  ruin  of  modern  times 
and  saying,  b^ked  by  men  with  pluck  to 
make  it  truth,  "Chicago  suali.  bisb 

AOAIH." 


A  FRENCH  JOURNALIST  OF  THE 
PERIOD. 

COLONEL  MERLIN’S  court,  says  the  'Ver¬ 
sailles  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette,  has  just  passed  its  third  sentence  of 
death,  and  the  victim  u  this  time  a  journalist, 
whose  short  but  stormy  career  in  the  worid  of 
letters  might  furnish  an  instructive  page  to  any 
histoiy  of  the  French  press  that  may  to  written 
hereafter.  Gustave  Maroteau  is  two-and-twenty 
years  old,  and  has  already  been  chief  editor  of 
four  newspapers.  Personally  he  is  a  wild,  lean, 
unhealthy-looking  young  man^  with  the  large 
restless  eyes  that  tell  of  an  exatable  brain,  and 
quick,  spasmodic  manners,  suggestive  of  action 
on  impulse  and  rashness  unfimited.  He  was 


to  found  a  paper  and  succeed  with  it,  but 
Gustave  Maroteau  was  not  the  only  boy  of  his 


lished  a  mode  of  earning  one’s  living  as  carrying 
on  old  ones.  All  that  was  needed  wu  a  wt^ 
sounding  title,  and  with  this  the  first  number 
was  sure  to  sell  so  as  to  pay  its  expenses  and 
leave  a  small  balance  in  hand,  which  was  ofim 
all  that  the  promoters  cared  for.  Victor  Noir’s 
papers  genemly  ran  through  two  or  at  most 
three  numbers,  bringing  him  something  like  a 
five-pound  note  each  time ;  but  h|  was  so  well 
content  with  tiiis  result  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  launching  a  new  organ  when  he  died. 
Of  course  some  papers  would  now  and  then  by 
a  caprice  of  fate  take  root,  as  happened  a  few 
months  uo  with  the  Phe  Duchfw,  La  Sociale 
La  Repvblique,  Ac.,  which,  infamously  printed 
and  edited  as  they  were,  attained  circulations  of 
fifty  thousand,  sixty  thousand,  and  even 
eighty  thousand  copies  a  day.  Naturally 
Gustave  Maroteau  looked  to  some  success 
of  this  kind.  He  started  a  print  called  Lt 
Faubourg.  Public  opinion  was  at  that  tim« 
(April,  1870)  in  a  tolerably  excited  condition 
owing  to  the  plebiscitum.  Maroteau  guessed 
rightly  that  opposition  of  an  extremely  violent 
curacter  woula  be  certain  to  succeed  so  for  as 
regarded  sale,  and  his  first  number  surpassed  in 
vituperativeness  any  thing  that  had  ever  bera 
seen  under  the  Emperor’s  reign.  It  sold  like 
bread  in  famine  time,  and  so  did  the  second ; 
but  at  the  third,  the  copies  were  seized,  and 
Gustave  Maroteau  was  thrown  into  prison. 
This  was  severe,  in  comparison  with  the  usual 
treatment  extended  to  journalists,  for  it  wu 
customary  to  summon,  not  to  arrest  for  preu 
ofienccs.  Maroteau  was  therefore  able  to  make 


broi^ht  ujp  by  respectable  and  orderly  parents, 
os  his  indictment  tells  him.  He  came  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  eleven  to  be  placed  in  a  public 
school;  but,  failing  to  show  himself  either 

Sent  or  submissive,  he  was  transferred  from 
emy  to  academy  until  the  year  1885,  when, 
being  seventeen  years  old,  he  wss  turned  loose 
npon  the  world  and  allowed  to  shift  for  himself. 
Now  French  boys  who  are  suffered  to  follow 
their  own  devices  at  seventeen  are  few;  neither, 
may  it  be  said,  does  their  education  often  fit 
them  for  such  precocious  liberty.  Maroteau 
was  just  lazy  enough  to  dislike  hard  work,  and 
just  active  enough  to  throw  himself  with  spirit 
mto  any  undenaking  likely  to  enrich  him 
rapidly.  But  rapidity  was  a  sine  guA  non.  As 
he  naively  acknowledged  at  the  trial,  he  wanted 
to  get  rich,  no  matter  how,  but  soon ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  wish  he  took  to  journalism, 
"because,"  said  he,  "a  single  article  a  fracas, 
may  bring  you  into  frune  and  idace  you  beyond 
the  reach  of  penary  ever  after.’’  Hod  Maroteau 
fallen  into  good  hands  it  it  possible  hit  wealth¬ 
seeking  energies  might  have  been  turned  to 
good  account ;  bnt  he  got  introduced  to  M. 
Jules  Vallbs,  the  editor  of  In  Rue,  a  brilliant 
writer,  but  one  whose  cynical  bent  of  mind 
rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  be  a  boy’s  mentor, 
and  frrom  that  time  young  Maroteau  was 
doomed.  It  was  the  gloomy  hobby  of  M. 
Vallbs  that  there  is  notlung  worth  striving  for 
in  this  world  bnt  wealth,  and  that  those  who 
fail  to  obtain  it  are  the  scapegoats  and  slaves  of 
society.  He  baiped  npon  this  bilious  idea  with 
sardonic  emphasis  day  after  day,  making  it  his 
mission  to  show  the  working  classes  what  poor 
and  abject  people  they  were,  and  proving  to 
them  that  tiiey  would  never  advance  a  step 
frirther  toward  happiness  until  they  had  efiected 
a  complete  “  liquidation  sociale."  I  can  quite 
believe  that  young  Marotean’s  passion  for 
wealth  must  have  tamed  to  a  sort  of  mania 
under  these  irritants,  for  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  if  M.  Yallbs  could  paint  poverty  and  its 
horrors  he  could  write  of  the  Second  Empire 
fetes  in  a  way  that  few,  if  any,  of  his  brother 
chroniquenn  could  rival ;  and  there  are  pages 
of  his  as  highly  colored  as  any  thing  that  Arsbne 
Houssaye  or  Thdophiie  Gautier  ever  wrote  in 
praise  of  opulence  and  its  pleasures. 

After  a  few  months’  sojourn  on  the  staff 
of  IjO  Rue,  Gustave  Maroteau,  thoroughly 
iuoculated  with  his  editor's  extravagances,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  must  make  his  fortune  by  a  bold 
stroke,  that  dependency  of  any  sort  was  an 
idiomination  to  nim,  and  that  he  should  forth¬ 
with  start  a  i»por  of  his  own.  That  was 
assuredly  a  curious  state  of  society  in  whidi  a 
balfedasated  lad  of  o*»asd4waaty  could  bops 


released  without  being  so  much  as  brought  to 
trial,  nothing  could  get  out  of  his  head  or  out 
of  tiiose  of  his  friends  that  he  was  now  a 
champion  of  the  Radical  party,  a  man  to  b« 
esteemed,  honored,  and  sympathized  with.  Ths 
rest  of  his  adventures  can  be  told  in  five  lines. 
An  exile  at  Bmssels  when  tbe  revolution  of 
September  occurred,  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
siege,  took  part  —  platonically,  that  is,  by  pen 
not  by  sword  —  in  ml  the  popular  risings  of  the 
time,  sided  with  the  Commune  after  the  18th  of 
March,  wrote  articles  which  were  an  admixture 
of  Billingsgate  and  Bedlam,  and  is  now  sentenced 
to  be  shot. 

What  moral  one  can  draw  from  this  instme- 
tive  story  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  perceira 
Commandant  Gaveau’s  moral  is  that  the 
is  in  itself  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  "Since 
1815,”  says  the  gallant  prosecutor,  "it  has  done 
ns  (France)  nothing  but  harm;"  though  why 
since  1815  particuTarly  he  did  not  pause  to 
explain.  Colonel  Merlin,  more  mildly,  suggests 
that  modem  education  fails  to  teach  young  men 
respect,  and  that  on  leaving  school  mey  are  u 
instinctively  opposed  to  Government  as  though 
"  Government  were  their  sworn  enemy  instead 
of  their  protector."  Maitre  Bigot,  Maroteau’i 
counsel,  contends  that  the  trae  culprit  in  the 
whole  business  is  the  mneh-abusM  Second 
Empire,  "  whose  abuses  and  orgies  were  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  any  wami-hearted  young 
man."  As  for  the  public,  it  feels  tempted  to 
ask,  what  is  the  rale  on  which  the  jud^  pro¬ 
ceed  in  meting  out  their  punishments  1  Ezwpt 
in  the  degree  of  polish  of  their  respeedv'  aiticlei 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  guilt  ..f  MM. 
Rochefort,  Maroteau,  and  Fortalis,  all  of  whom 
were  equity  opposed  to  the  Yersailles  Govein- 
ment  daring  the  insurrection,  and  combated  it 
tooth  and  nml.  Yet  M.  Maroteau  is  to  be 
shot,  M.  Rochefort  to  be  transported,  and  M. 
Por^is  to  go  his  way  unmolested  I  There  is 
something  rather  bewildering  in  this,  and  tbe 
onlv  condusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  you  msy 


vided  only  you  do  it  m  good  French.  If  M. 
Rochefort  had  been  as  correct  a  writer  as  M. 
Portalis,  perhaps  ho  might  have  been  paemg 
about  the  Bonlevards  now;  and  if  M.  Marotesu 
had  written  no  more  violently  than  M.  Boche- 
fort,  possibly  he  might  have  escaped  with  the 
IsXtwe  sentence. 


Ah  English  periodical  is  to  bo  printed  in 


Ig  Magazine.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  treasnrM 
of  German  learning  accessible  to  the  English- 
speaking  public.  Two  of  the  most  eminent 
lUera^  men  of  Germany,  Professors  Virchow 
and  Von  Holtzendorft’,  have  underUkm  i* 
joint  management,  conducting  the  ediung  sltff- 
nately ;  so  as  to  offer  in  one  number  ■ft"** 
chiefly  on  natural  science  under  the  great  ph^ 
sician’s  direction,  and  in  the 
on  historical  and  political  subjects_  publish 
under  M.  Von  HoltzendorfiTs  supervision. 


—  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  StaU 
"  A  deformed  chicken  of  common  breed,  tn« 
formity  resulting  from  a  broken  ^k,  *•* 
terrf  at  the  Muskingum  County  Fair  sss^ 
garian  cock  of  the  “  Slavi  Magyar  breed.  ^ 
imported,  and  the  sapiefat  judges,  after  ^  1 
inspecting  it,  awarded  it  the  first  preimnw 
one  of  the  finest  poultry  showi  Vfvx  seen  m 
county." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TTT^  girt  this  week  six  pages  of  engraringt 
T  T  bylAmerican  artists,  illostratire  of  Ameri- 
eaa^ubjecta.  Onr  first  page  is  occupied  by  a 
portrait  of  Judge  Barnard  of  New  York,  a  luo- 
graphical  sketch  of  whom  is  giren  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  In  the  pictures  entitled  "  A  Mnsical 
Party"  (page  4«1),  "In  a  Cider-Mill”  (page 

468) ,  and  "  In  a  Cambridge  Horse^ar "  (page 

469) ,  the  reader  will  find  some  pleasant  stud¬ 
ies  of  American  character.  Pages  476  and 
477  are  deroted  to  Chicago  sketches  by  Mr. 
Wand,  the  descriptire  letter-prees  for  which, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Keeler,  is  printed  on  page 
468.  Onr  other  illustrations,  treating  of  for¬ 
eign  matters  of  interest,  are,  "A  Magistrate  in 
India  Administering  Justice;”  "The  Combat,” 
a  superb  double-page  picture  by  Bodmer ;  "  An 
Oxford  Freshman  Undergoing  Examination 
"Scarborough  Castle,”  and  "The  Armor 
Worn  by  Hernando  Cortes.” 

juDcn  BABirxnD. 

One  of  the  most  conspicnons  figures  of  the 
New  York  City  bench  u  Judge  George  C. 
Barnard,  a  carefulW-engrared  portrait  of  whom 
we  present  on  the  first  page  Of  this  week’s  issue 
ofEvKBT  Satubdat.  He  was  bom  in  Hudson, 
and  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age.  As  our 
picture  shows,  he  is  not  a  bad-looking  man,  and 
nis  address  and  bearing  are  those  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Soon  after  his  immission  to  the  bar,  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained  a  few 
years,  and  ^parentl^  did  not  meet  with  much 
success  in  his  profession.  Various  rumora  as  to 
his  course  of  life  when  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
afloat  in  social  and  political  circles,  but  in  view 
of  his  career  in  New  York  they  are  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  consequence  to  claim  attention.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  East  some  fifteen  ^ears  ago,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  city  where  he  now  lires,  got  sdong 
but  poorly  as  a  practitioner  before  the  courts, 
pwhed  lus  way  into  politics  and  the  favor  of 
Fernando  Wood  and  his  brother,  and  ihro^h 
their  influence  was  nominated  and  elected  Re¬ 
corder  of  the  city.  On  that  bench  he  sat  for 
several  years,  alternately  surprising  and  con¬ 
founding  the  good  citisens  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  grace  and 
power  of  Tamma^,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  position  in  the  Supreme  Court  which  he 
now  holds.  Among  certain  classes,  and  in  a 
certain  technical  sense,  he  is  called  a  man  of 
honor ;  but  wo  presume  no  one  supposes 
that  this  phrase  expresses  the  average  public 
judgment.  He  has  at  times  seemed  to  covet 
notoriety,  and  his  course  abounds  in  what  men 
term  judicial  outrages.  No  direct  charge  of 
official  malefeasancc  has  ever  been  traced  to  his 
door,  but  he  has  in  turn  been  denounced  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  fections,  and  in  popular 
belief  he  does  not  rank  as  an  incorruptible 
magistrate.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  dealer  in 
iniunctions,  and  in  the  days  when  Fisk  floui> 
isbed  in  his  court,  these  were  issued  with  unex¬ 
ampled  frequency.  Bold,  daring,  and,  as  many 
believe,  unscrupulous,  young,  vigorous  and 
self-reliant,  his  career  on  the  supreme  bench 
has  been  a  scandal  and  a  mystery.  That  he 
has  abilities  of  a  good  order  no  one  denies, 
though  he  is  not  a  judge  of  profound  learning 
or  varied  accomplishments.  For  several  years 
hs  worked  out  tne  will  of  Tammany  with  vin- 
lanee  and  no  fear  of  inconsistency  or  public 
eondemnatioB.  Lately  he  has  taken  a  stand  for 
reform,  and  several  of  his  acts  were  in  a  high 
degree  praiseworthy.  But  that  he  gives  a 
ri^teous  decision  to-day  is  no  guarantee  that 
bs  will  give  another  one  to-morrow.  From  the 
first  a  pussle  to  those  who  wish  to  respect  the 
bench,  M  constantly  perplexes  the  friends  of 
order  and  municipal  integri^.  He  would  be  a 
reckless  prophet  who  should  undertake  to  say 
where  he  will  stand  or  how  he  will  be  regarded 
half  a  dosen  years  hence. 

A  MAOISTRAn  IX  INDIA  ADMIXISTIBINO 
AUSTIOB. 

An  incident  of  British  rule  in  India  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  460.  The  engraving  represents 
a  scene  in  the  street  of  a  town  in  the  northwest 

f roving,  such  as  Allahabad  or  Minapoor. 
Ine,  richly  carved  stone  faced  houses  of  wealthy 
natives  stand  beside  poor  mud  hovels,  and  a 
mosqns  with  tall  minarets  is  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  magistrate  rides  out  in  the  early 
morning  to  visit  tte  scene  of  a  disputed  boun¬ 
dary,  accompanied  by  a  mountea  policeman 
(sowar),  who  wears  a  red  or  green  uniform  and 
a  diee-tox  shaped  hat.  During  his  ride  through 
^  town,  a  tlwf  is  brought  Mfore  him  who  has 
just  been  caught  in  the  act;  his  hands  have 
Dsen  tied ;  he  declares  his  innocence,  imploring 
for  mercy.  He  is  held  between  two  poucemen 
(b^undanaea)  armed  with  sword  and  shield. 
The  native  head  police  officer  (kotwal)  stands 
rdating  the  case,  portly  and  important.  His 
■seretary  (moohnrrir)  stands  next  to  him  with 
the  report  written,  with  his  reed  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  his  writing-box  held  by  a  servant  of 
the  office,  ready  to  write  on  a  com.  r  of  the 
Nport  the  nuigistrste's  orders.  In  the  fe>re- 
gnrod,  leaning  against  a  projecting  part  of  the 
Maement  of  a  Muse,  is  a  banker,  merchant,  or 
■Mar-changer  on  his  way  to  his  religions  ahlu- 
Jw  IB  the  sacred  Ganges.  On  Us  bead  is  a  mns- 
m  AaU-oap  in  place  ef  the  enafs  ar  pink 


turban  ha  wears  in  full  dress.  Behind  him  an 
old  Government  pensioner  is  having  the  matter 
explained  to  him  oy  a  Mussulman.  Two  small 
boys,  who  have  bera  to  carry  fruit,  vegetables, 
or  sweetmeats  somewhere  appear  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  while  a  burkundanse  stands  in  front 
holding  the  stolen  property,  armlets,  bracelets, 
necklaces,  &c.,  found  on  the  thi^.  The  figure 
of  riie  English  magistrate,  notwithstanding  the 
havelock  which  covers  his  head  and  neck,  is  in 
strong  cofastrast  with  the  dusky  and  semi-bar¬ 
baric  people  who  crowd  the  scene. 

A  XUSICAI,  PABTT. 

This  name  is  hardly  large  enough  to  cover 
all  the  persons  who  ng;nre  in  Mr.  Bush’s  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  461.  Todoki^ce  to  all  would 
require  several  strong  admtional  adjectives,  — 
as  indiflerent,  courting,  yawning,  enduring,  in¬ 
furiated.  Either  the  music  is  not  of  the 
charming  sort,  or  it  has  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  "  to  soothe  the  savage  breasts”  of 
some  Jof  the  more  obdurate.  One  or  two 
couples  seem  to  have  been  soothed  by  it  or  by 
something  else  into  harmonious  relations,  and 
now  they  have  wandered  oft’  in  conversation  by 
the  banks  of  some  imaginary  Bonnie  Doon. 
Others,  less  fortunate,  would  seem  to  be  wan¬ 
dering  W  the  Styx,  or  some  other  unblest 
river.  M  the  music  grinds  on,  until  yawns 
threaten  to  swallow  the  entire  company ;  until 
the  irritable  are  just  ready  for  an  insane  asy¬ 
lum  ;  until  poor  human  nature  can  bear  no 
more ;  when,  by  a  kind  providential  arran^ 
ment,  the  kind-nearted  amateur  performers  be- 
comepatigued,  and  must.really  be  excused  from 
singing  longer,  and 

“  BUenoe,  Uks  a  ponltlee,  eoaMS 
To  beal  the  blow  of  sound.’* 


THB  COMBAT.  —  BT  BODMBB. 

In  the  number  of  Evbbt  Satcbdat  dated 
October  2l8t,  we  published  a  double-page  en¬ 
graving  by  tins  admirable  artist,  entitM  "  The 
Challenge.”  In  the  foreground  is  a  deer  which 
has  Iieen  suddenly  challenged  to  combat  by  an 
unseen  antagonist  who  may  be  swposed  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  dense  forest.  Our  present 
picture,  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  aevoted 
to  this  subjwt,  represents  the  combat  (see  pages 
464  -  5).  Deer  are  desperate  fighters  when 
once  aroused,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the 
animals  is  aware.  Nature  has  provided  them 
with  formidable  weapons  which  they  use  with 
merciless  skill.  On  a  bank  at  the  right,  over¬ 
looking  the  field  of  contest,  are  what  may  be 
taken  as  the  umpires  chosen  for  the  occasion. 
The  placid  way  in  which  they  appew  to  regard 
matters  argues  well  for  their  impartiality. 

IN  A  CIDBR-MIU.  _  _ 

In  former  days  every  farm  had  its  cider-milL 
A  dder-mill  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
a  cow.  The  winter  cider  was  laid  in  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  winter  butter,  and  was  considwed 
as  scarcely  less  important  by  the  family.  The 
old  methiM  of  pressing  the  apples  was  a  very 
simple  one,  for  the  mill  was  usually  built  by 
the  farmer  himself — such  a  mill,  for  instance, 
as  that  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  468. 
With  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery, 
the  farmer  found  that  he  could  purchase  Ins 
cider,  when  it  was  manufru;tnred  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  at  lower  rates  than  he  could  make  it  on 
the  farm.  So  as  a  general  thing  the  clnmsyold 
wooden  apple-press  went  out  or  feshion.  Here 
and  there  in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  tte 
primitive  mill  is  found  drowsUy  at  work — a 
very, Rip  Van  Winkle  of  a  machine.  Onr  en¬ 
graving  shows,  as  we  have  remarked,  one  of  the 
old  sort.  Some  "city  people,”  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  sjwna  the  autumn  up  in 
the  country,  are  seen  eng^sged  in  testing  the 
quality  of  the  new  tap.  AiVe  have  yet  to  en¬ 
counter  the  champagne  that  is  to  seem  more 
delicious  to  us  than  the  draught  of  new  cider 
which  we  took  years  ago  in  a  dder-mill  like  the 
one  in  question.  The  small  boy  in  the  picture  is 
taking  ms  cider  in  a  solid  form,  evidently  prefer- 
ing  the  snbstantiaL  The  young  lady  standing 
next  to  him  is  a  practised  hand  and  is  drinking 
the  juice  of  the  apple  in  a  way  that  cannot  tw 
improved  upon — through  a  straw.  She  is  giv¬ 
ing  her  mind  to  the  matter,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  yonng  pvties  on  the  left,  who  appear 
to  be  diluting  the  dder  with  a  little  flirtation. 
Well  —  perlutps  they  do  not  go  badly  together. 

IN  THB  HORSB-CABS. 

Mr.  Howells,  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthlg,  —  if  the  magazine  is  not  at  hand 
the  reader  will  find  the  essay  in  the  author’s 
latest  volume,  "Suburban  Sketches,”  —  de¬ 
scribes  a  ride  from  Cambrid^  to  Boston  in  a 
horse-car.  It  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  engraving  on  page  469.  Both  the  essay 
and  the  picture  are  admirable  for  their  studies 
of  character,  and  show  ns  how  an  artist  can  lift 
an  every-day  experience  from  out  the  region  of 
the  common-pla«:.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
treating  a  subject  of  this  kind  the  writer  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  painter.  The  writer 
can  deal  with  a  succession  of  dramatis  permmte. 
Whenever  his  characters  fitil  to  present  Btrikmg 
points,  or  when  they  have  served  their  turn,  he 
can  stop  the  car  and  take  in  a  new  lot  of  people 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  skill.  The  artist,  oa 
tM  contrary,  works  within  limitations,  and  can 
present  only  one  set  of  actors  on  his  scene.  We 
commend  to  the  reader  the  occupants  of  the 
Cambrid«  horse-car  in  onr  illustration,  and  add 
as  a  penwt  to  the  picture  this  passagB  irom 
Mr.  HawaUs's  pleasant  skaMh  »— 


Something  of  the  character  of  a  collie- 
town  is  observable  nearly  always  in  the  presence 
of  the  students,  who  confound  certain  tradition¬ 
al  ideas  of  students  by  their  quietude  of  costume 
and  manner,  and  whom  Padua  or  Heidelberg 
would  hardly  know ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  be¬ 
tray  that  they  are  banded  to 

**  Saorii  dehf hu  aadJtT*  Mlmloas  isjt," 
by  a  uniformity  in  the  cut  of  their  trousers,  or 
a  clannisbness  of  cane  or  scarf,  or  a  talk  of  boats 
and  base-ball  held  amoiq*  themselves.  Yon 
can,  of  course,  detect  certam  classes ;  as,  in  the 
morning,  the  bnainess-men  going  in,  to  thw 
counters  or  their  desks,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  shimpers  coming  out  laden  with  paper  piw- 
cels.  But  I  think  no  one  can  truly  daim  to 
know  the  regular  from  the  occasional  passen¬ 
gers  by  any  greater  cheerfulness  in  the  fiices  of 
tiie  latter.  The  horse-car  will  softer  no  such 
inequality  as  this,  but  reduces  us  all  to  the 
same  levd  of  melancholy.  It  would  be  but  a 
very  unworthy  kind  of  art  which  should  seek 
to  describe  people  by  such  merely  external 
traits  as  a  habit  of  carrying  baskets  or  large 
travelling-bags  in  the  car ;  and  the  present  muse 
scorns  i^  but  is  not  above  speaking  of  the 
frequent  presence  of  those  lovely  young  mrls  in 
which  B<Mton  and  the  suburban  towns  aMund, 
and  who,  whether  they  appear  with  rolls  of 
music  in  their  hands,  or  boou  from  the  circnlat- 
ing-libraries,  or  pretty  pareds,  or  hand-bags, 
would  bnghten)even  the  horse-car,  if  firesh  yonng 
looks  and  ny  and  brilliant  costume  could  do 
so  much.  But  they  only  add  perplexity  to  the 
anomaly,  which  was  alr^y  sufficiently  ti^ng, 
with  its  constrasts  of  splendor  and  shabbmess, 
and  such  intimate  association  of  velvets  and 
patches  as  yon  see  in  the  churches  of  Catholic 
countries,  but  nowhere  dse  in  the  world  except 
in  onr ' coaches  of  the  sovereign  people.*” 

AN  OXBOBD  raaSHXAN  UBDBBOOINO  BZAMI- 
BATIOB. 

It  is  an  unlucky  fireshman  we  see  in  the 
tnre,  trying  to  teU  a  body  of  Oxford  luminaries 
“what  he  knows  about”  matters  and  things. 
The  room  is  rioomy,  eold^  and  prisondike. 
There  are  iron  bars  to  the  windows.  No  furni¬ 
ture,  except  a  book-case  teeming  with  those 
spit^I  little  Oxford  editions,  and  a  table  like 
tnat  of  an  Operating  Theatre.  The  examiners 
seem  to  be  dissecting  their  victim  upon  it.  They 
have  passed  him  on  nmn  one  to  anouer.  Three 
times  ne  has  taken  a  cool  chair,  but  it  has  done 
bim  no  good.  He  is  in  Gehenna  —  in  the  tor- 
tnre-chimber.  His  doomsters  are  before  him. 
Fearful  odds  I  Four  to  one  I  But  bad  he  a 
hundred  mouths  or  a  hundred  tongues,  they 
would  be  useless  to  him  now.  The  instant  lie  j 
sits  down,  as  if  the  chair  were  enchanted,  some-  I 
thin^  chloroformlike  o’er  the  senses  steali^ 
deprives  him  of  his  wits.  He  is  conscious  in¬ 
deed — ruefully  conadons— that  there  are  lady 
visitors  present,  and  that  one  of  them  is  the 
girl  with  whom  he  danced  at  the  'Varsity  Ball, 
where  he  was  a  steward  with  blue  sash  on  and 

fold  tassels  in  the  pride  of  confidence.  What 
o  they  think  of  hun  now,  as  he  writhes  upon 
his  chair  and  looks  like  a  trussed  fowl  upon  a 
spit  7  He  is  conscious,  too,  that  a  qnesron  is 
asked  of  him.  He  struggles  to  i^y,  and 
mutters  incoherentlv.  The  subject  is  Greek 
Testament.  He  cudgels  his  brain  to  remember 
a  doggerel  rhyme  which  shall  give  him  the  mir¬ 
acles  and  parables.  It  fiuls  now,  just  when  he 
needs  it.  He  hazards  an  answer.  "Snrdy 
you  do  not  mean  that  1  ”  says  the  bland  dooni- 
ster  opposite.  His  blunder  is  caught  up  by 
those  who  have  come  to  bear  him  "on,’^and 
becomes  a  traditional  joke  handed  down  from 
generation  to  ^neration  at  wines.  He  hears  a 
titter  behind  um,  then  the  frtil  of  a  parasol,  as 
if  its  owner  were  absorbed  in  pity.  Then  a 
long  pause,  and  then  the  calm  examiner :  "  Can 
yon  oft^  no  other  suggestion  7”  Minos, 
JEacus,  Rhadamanthns,  and  another  pause  for 
a  reply.  He  knows  that  Minos  has  stumped 
him,  and  .lEacus  is  frowning  at  him;  tnat 
Rhswdamanthns  and  another  are  smothering 
their  smiles.  'They  pause  for  a  reply.  In  vain, 
he  has  none  to  give  them.  He  is  nnking  rap- 
iffiy  -—most  assuredly  he  is  gulfed. 

SOABBOBODSB, 

Justly  christened  by  that  eminent  spa-hunter. 
Dr.  Granville,  the  “  Queen  of  English  Water¬ 
ing-places,”  and  popnlariy  termed  Baden-super- 
Mare,  Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  England’s  seaside  retreats.  Cool  in  sum¬ 
mer,  warm  in  winter,  it  unites  the  bracing  air 
of  the  German  Ocean  with  a  temperature  £sr 
milder  than  its  high  latitude  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  Situated  in  a  bay  which  enthnsiasta 
declare  to  be  as  picturesque  as  that  of  Naples, 
and  possessing,  of  course  minns  the  ^roing 
tables,  most  of  the  varied  characterises  of  a 
German  Spa,  this  charming  town  combines  au- 
merons  attractions  for  holiday  seekers. 

Looking  from  the  sea  the  first  object  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  castle,  built  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  promontory,  for,  be  it  known,  that  Sewbo- 
rough  erst  Scaidebnrgb,  is  no  new-fangled  wa¬ 
tering-place,  built  by  enterprising  landlords  out 
of  an  obscure  hamlet,  but  claims  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  Skaer,  a 
rock,  and  Burg,  a  town,  while  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  are  several  well-authenticated  Roman 
can^  The  castle  (of  whieh  we  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  480)  is  said  to  have  been  erec¬ 
ted  in  1136,  under  ^  castle-building  reign  of 
Stephen,  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and 


tained  a  severe  siege  from  the  tnxm  ef  the 
Commonwealth,  only  capitulating  after  every 
morsel  of  food  had  been  exhausted.  The  aoss- 
mandii^  aspect  of  the  castle,  which  is  sitnated 
at  a  height  of  at  least  three  hundred  feet  abev« 
the  sea,  oy  which  it  is  bounded  oa  three  sidea, 
is  most  pictureaqne  and  imposing,  and  even  ite 
ruins  impress  the  spectator  with  aa  idea  of  h» 
mense  strength. 

THB  ABXOB  WORN  BT  HXBBAinOO  OOBTBB.  ' 

The-armor  worn  by  the  fomous  old  cMqner- 
er  of  Mexico  is  ong  of  the  principle  ennosi- 
ties  to  be  seen  in  the  Armeria  at  Madrid.  We 
give  on  page  480  an  engraving  of  this  interest- 
mg  historic  relic.  The  picture  is  a  reiwoduo- 
tion  of  a  photograph  ia  the  poesessioa  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Helps. 

WHAT  BUILDINGS  ARB  FIRE-PROOF. 

The  WMhington  eoneapondent  ef  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  has  "  interviewed  ”  Mr. 
Mullet,  the  Government  architect,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  fire-proof  buildings,  and  here  are  his 
opnions : 

Mr.  Mullet  says  there  are  very  few  fire-proof 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  He  ought  to 
know,  for  he  has  had  all  the  government  bnfld- 
ings  in  the  country  on  his  hmida  for  several 
years,  and  has  built  the  beet  of  them,  and  it  is 
probable  he  has  devoted  as  much  time,  study, 
and  investigation  to  the  subject  as  any  arcl^ 
tect  to  be  found. 

“.Why,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “don’t  yon 
know  that  granite,  when  subject^  to  a  strong 
he^  ernmUes  like  dry  plaster7  It  is  the  best 
building  stone  in  the  world ;  it  will  resist  time, 
and  heat,  and  damp  and  rain,  and  every  thing 
else,  but  it  won’t  resist  fire.  Marble  ia  not 
mn^  better,  but  it  is  some;  marble  wfll  not 
burn  up  aa  soon  as  granite.  Sandstone  is 
about  tne  same,  with  some  few  exceptional 
varieties. 

"Now,  a  good  many  blessed  idiott  think’ that 
if  a  vault  is  built  of  granite  it  is  fire  and  bur¬ 
glar  proof.  Nothing  m  the  sort.  If  I  wanted 
to  make  a  secure  vault,  I  shouldn’t  make  it  of 
granite.  A  sUlftil  burglar  can  get  into  a  gran- 
^  vault  in  no  time.”. 

“How  7" 

"Why,  with  a  Uow-pipe.  With  a  large 
Mow-pipe,  and  a  small,  sharp  blaze  well  handl^ 
a  bniglar  can  crack  a  block  of  granite  to 
pieces  before  you’d  know  it.  When  suMseted 
to  a  severe  heM  it  cracks  and  splits  off  in  flakes, 
and  yon  can  crush  it  into  sa^  with  your  fln- 
geta.  Oh,  no  I  a  granito  beulding  is  not  fire¬ 
proof.” 

"WA,  what  80ctofabBlldiBg«sfire-ptoof7” 
"A  gnnim  builQlBBt^  he  aasweced,  without 
appasMtly  notieng  taa  qaaffifew,  "  will  staad 

h^  a  mat  while ;  to  will  laairMe  a  great 
while.  But  a  wooden  cupola,  or  steepM,  or 
tower,  must  not  be  put  on  top  of  it,  like  that 
on  the  Chicago  Court  House.  .  .  .  Gran¬ 

ite  isn’t  fire-proof,”  he  continued,  "but,  aa  I 
said  before,  n  will  stand  a  good  deal.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Court  &use  would  have 
stood  had  it  not  been  for  the  wooden  cupola  and 
the  open  windows.  The  Tribum  oflSra  would 
probM'y  have  stood  if  it  had  had  iron  shutters 
outside  and  inside  on  all  the  windows.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  certain,  if  the  fire  raged  with 
the  intensity  that  is  described.” 

“  What,  then,  b  to  be  done,”  I  asked,  “  if 
granite  and  marble  and  sandstone  are  not 
nre-mroof  7  Is  not  the  Capitol,  the  'Treasury, 
the  Patent  Office,  the  Pos^ffice  Department 
—  are  not  these  fore-proof  7  ” 

"  Why,  bless  your  soul,  no  1  Not  one  of 
them.  But  they  are  probably  safe,  for  all  that, 
because  they  stand  away  from  otW  buildings 
—  aR  except  the  Post-Office.  If  we  should 
have  snch  a  fire  in  Washington  as  that  in  Chi- 
cago  I  should  fear  for  the  Post-Office  building. 
A^y,  my  dear  sir,”  he  continued  in  a  more 
snappbh  tone  than  ever,  “do  yon  know  there 
b  out  one  fir^roof  Government  building  in 
the  country  7  That’s  the  Appraisert’;Stores,  in 
Phil^elpli^” 

"  Is  it  possible  7  And  that  b  the  only  one  7  ” 
“  It’s  tne  only  one  I  know  of” 

"  What’s  the  material  7  ” 

“  Why,”  he  answered,  “  iPs  brick.  Brick  b 
the  only  absolutely  fire-proof  building  material 
I  know  of.  They  say  the  Seneca  stone  b  fire- 

Sroof,  and  it  hat  stood  some  wonderful  tests, 
nt  none  of  the  Government  buildings  have 
been  built  of  it.  Of  course,  granite  and  mar¬ 
ble  are  good  enough,  if  buildings  are  apart 
from  others.  That’s  the  trouMe.  Government 
buildings  ought  to  have  big  grounds  around 
them.  Then  there  would  be  no  danger.  But 
1  ^ve  great  fehh  in  iron  Miutters.  ” 


—Bangor,  Me.,  now  caUs  itself  through  the 
Whig,  “  a  central  emporium  oa  a  grand  inter¬ 
national  thoroughfare.” 

—  Of  all  unlikely  places,  Paris  during  the 
first  siege  was  the  roost  unlikely  for  the  p^ue- 
tionof  aa  impbrtant  musical  novelty.  Never¬ 
theless  it  i^pears  that  on  the  4ui  of  last 
December  an  entirely  new  scene,  written  by 
Meyerbeer  for  Lee  Huguenots,  and  cut  out  at  one 
of  the  last  rehearsals,  was  performed.  'Thb 
seme,  said  to  be  higWy  dramatic  and  quite 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  opera,  from  whim  b 
was  excised  with  the  sole  view  of  bringing  tha 
work  within  something  like  reasnnshle  diissB 
sions, comprisesa  "  eomrufeu,"  M  air  fer  Tab 
aMhM  aailB  dnat  for  TtfaMlw  aafi  Mare^; 


EVERY  SATUkdj 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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LOVIC'R  EMBAHUY. 

I^.T  !•  k.rr,  msImm*?  Twar,  taa  Mr ; 
r  Kir  HIm  tW  uioMgtii  I  iwa  •««iJ  iRtmt  ta 
diMi 

nj  M  Mj  t»M  wWarw  iR*  Mf 


ir  dlipt^  Ml  hM  ikM  1  CMMN  rlMf  : 

ll  aMMiaE,  Mil  krv  Mill  mt  Wvr  It  4m: 

If  iMfWi^  mU  Imt  Raw  1  am  aarEw 

Wlia  waka,  fcwwaariil  ka  aaa  watriaf  4tanli; 

Wku  wim  tor  aktrara  of  all  goUra  aiink; 
Wko  4ia  kir  loao,  wkiek  k  too  4arp  tor  iMrik. 

And  Uioog)i  1  wake  aad  waata,  aoaa  will  ka> 
wail; 

And  thong)i  I  wecf,  no  cheek  bat  aaiao  wax 
pale ; 

And  tbongfa  I  die,  will  death  at  all  arail  t 


CHICAGO. 

8CHDAT  XFTEB  TBX  riSK. 

BT  BtLFB  KULIB  BXD  A.  B.  WACD. 

^pOW  ARD  the  close  of  the  week  people 
X  in  Chic.a^o  began  to  sleep  of  nights  and 
to  realize,  1  mink,  for  the  fint  time,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  great  disaster.  On  Ihursdav 
we  were  present  at  the  burning  of  a  brick 
barn,  and  tlie  terror  of  the  preceding  days 
seemed  to  reach  its  climax  in  the  crowd. 
Wherever  there  was  a  hurrying  or  hustling 
in  the  throng  nearest  the  fire,  “  They  have 
caught  the  incendiary  !  ”  some  one  would 
say,  in  a  voice  made  wild  by  the  weight  of 
long  days  and  nights  of  fear,  and  directly 
some  imaginary  wretch  was  caught,  shot 
and  hanged  bo^  according  to  the  firm  be¬ 
lief  of  people  a  rod  away.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  infinite  faith  of  terror.  On 
Friday,  people  had  so  collected  themselves 
as  to  remember  the  ludicrous  scenes  which 
occurred  around  them  in  the  awful  hours  of 
the  burning.  Then  were  called  to  mind  the 
man  who  ned  with  a  single  joint  of  stove- 

Sipe  under  his  arm  and  left  his  papers  to  the 
ames ;  and  the  other  man,  who,  abandoning 
his  pictures  escaped  with  a  feather  dusting- 
broom;  and  that  tenderer  picture  of  the 
little  girl  who  passed  up  Michigan  Avenue, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  struggling  im-* 
der  the  weight  of  a  box  containmg  four 
new-born  puppies.  An  eye-witness  told  us 
of  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  building  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  clothing  establishment.  Brown 
&  Hammond’s,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  By 
some  accident  the  fuse  did  not  communicate 
with  the  powder  intended  to  do  the  work. 
Just  after  the  fuse  had  gone  off,  four  thieves 
issued  firom  the  building  and  deliberately 
walked  away  with  their  arms  full  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  Among  the  stories  of  extortion,  we 
have  heard  this  one :  An  undertaker  with 
a  hearse  attempted  to  charge  fifteen  dollars 
for  conveying  a  coffin  fixim  the  burnt  district 
over  on  to  the  West  Side,  and  the  corpse 
put  his  head  out  and  remonstrated.  An 
enterprising  Chicagoan,  it  appears,  had 
form^  a  plan  of  getting  across  the  river  at 
a  reasonable  rate ;  and  so  terrified  was  the 
undertaker  that  the  rttse  succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  The  coffin  was  “  dumped  out  ” 
at  its  destination,  and  the  driver  of  the 
hearse  never  waited  for  any  pay  at  all. 

Saturday  after  the  fire  a  rain-storm  set 
in,  followed  by  a  terrific  gale  at  sunset.  All 
night  long  the  trees  under  our  window 
rocked  and  wailed.  There  can  have  been 
little  sleep  in  the  city  until  toward  morning, 
when  the  wind  abated.  Some  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
dangerous,  of  the  ruins  were  blown  down. 
Sunday  opened  a  bright,  cool  day.  The 
burnt  districts  were  early  thronged  with 
people  in  carriages,  express-wagons,  omni¬ 
buses,  and  on  foot.  Every  one,  with 
scarcely  an  exception  that  I  can  remember, 
had  a  clean,  washed-up  appearance.  It 
must  be  that  the  poorer  sufferers  by  the 
fire  did  not  visit  tne  ruins  on  Sunday,  or 
else  the  charity  of  the  outside  world  has 
been  swift  to  clothe  and  cleanse  them.  So 
admirable,  indeed,  have  been  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  relief  committees,  that  one 
has  to  go  to  the  'churches  or  other  place  of 
refuge  for  the  homeless,  to  come  face  to 
face  with  positive  suffering. 

The  churches  were  uironged  on  this 
Sabbath  morning.  Denominations  and  creeds 
were  foreotten.  Societies  whose  regular 
places  of  worship  had  been  burned  met 
and  were  cordially  received  at  the  churches 
yet  standing.  In  some  instances  services 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the 
ruined  sanctuaries.  Just  outside  of  what 
was  once  his  church,  Robert  Collyer  is  said 
to  have  sp')ken  as  only  he  can  speak.  We 
could  nut  get  there  until  the  afternoon, 
when  the  neighborhood  was  almost  deserted. 
We  were  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  be 
present  at  the  services  in  firont  of  one  of  the 


MrthiHliM  rkurrhes.  Nothing  in  nMxlem  | 
liiiM-s.  I  iliink.  lias  au  iM‘ar  to  |>riiiii-  i 

li«e  ('tiri<iiaiiii«  in  ein  uiiiBlaiH-e  .ind  ppiril, 
a*  lki«  |>rva4  ol  niulual  li<-l|>lulne><  in 
tlw  fai'v  ul'  uuivrrval  Iim*  aad  in  that  de<H'rt  | 
ol  ruins. 

tlur  rarvftil  twiK|tage  ph-turs  of  the 
ruins.  Made  fruM  the  uiqipr  wintlitw  id* 
tlx-  Michigan  Avenue  lintel,  —  the  largest 
building  uf  the  kind  left  to  the  devastated 
rity,  —  wiil  give  the  Issst  idea  of  the  wnvk 
at  the  businees  portion  of  Chirag«i.  ( H  Ute 
whole  N«irth  tiide  nearest  Lincoln  Park, 
there  b  not  enough  left  where  once  were 
miles  at  streets  to  make  a  picture.  Hardly 
any  thing  remains  but  the  paved  thorough¬ 
fares  leading  from  desolation  to  desolation. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  two-page  view  in 
question  may  lie  seen  on  the  ten  the  ruins 
o(  the  First  Presbyterian  Church ;  back  of 
that  in  the  distiuicc  once  stood  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  stone  de|iot  of  the  Micliigan  Southern 
and  Rock-Island  railways ;  just  to  the  right 
of  the  ruined  church,  and  a  little  back  in 
the  picture,  stands  the  wreck  of  tlie  new 
Pacino  Hotel,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Beyond  it  was  the  Briggs  House. 
The  next  prominent  ruin  is  that  of  the 
Bigelow  House.  Back  of  the  crumbling 
wall  of  the  First  Universalist  Church,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  engraving,  were  the 
two  new  Honors  blocks,  the  especial  pride 
of  the  city.  To  the  right  are  the  ruins  of 
the  PostKiffice  and  Board  of  Trade  build¬ 
ing,  near  which  one  of  the  flag-staffs  can  be 
seen  yet  standing  upon  the  shml  of  the  Court 
House.  By  those  who  witnessed  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  this  latter  pile  it  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  that  ever 
was.  Bodies  of  flame  hundreds  of  feet  in 
extent  detaching  themselves  wholly  from 
the  neighboring  blocks  would  fall  upon  it, 
lodging  wherever  the  least  bit  of  wood-work 
could  be  found,  and  circle  about  the  dome 
in  grand  spirals,  till  the  dome  fell  in  colossal 
ruin.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  all 
records  of  county  and  city  property  were 
lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  Court  House, 
but  a  firm  by  the  name  of  Shorthall  & 
Hoag  saved  complete  indices  of  all  city 
property,  by  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  senior  partner.  Mr. 
Shorthall  offered  five  hundred  dollars  to  a 
man  with  an  express-wagon  to  take  his 
books  to  a  place  of  safrty.  The  man, 
frightened  or  insane,  refused.  Mr.  Short- 
hall  very  promptly  put  a  pistol  to  the  ex- 

Ciman’s  head  and  held  it  there  till  the 
s  were  loaded  in.  At  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings  a  drajr,  before  chartered  for  the 
same  purpose,  arrived.  Mr.  Shorthall  had 
the  books  put  upon  the  dray,  gave  the  ex¬ 
pressman  five  dollars,  and  ordered  him  off. 

Somewhere  to  the  right  of  the  Court 
House  once  stood  the  great  hotels,  the 
Sherman  and  Tremont.  There  is  not 
enough  left  of  them  to  be  recognized.  The 
shell  of  the  Tribune  builffing  is  still 
standing,  but  little  or  nothing  of  McYicker’s 
Theatre  b  visible.  Looking  south  beyond 
the  ruined  churches,  on  the  left  of  the  upper 
picture,  are  the  ruins  of  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.’s 
vast  dry  goods  house.  In  the  middle  of  the 
same  picture  b  the  encampment  of  the 
United-States  troops,  upon  the  base-ball 
ground.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  what 
was  once  the  Terrace  Row,  a  block  of  resi¬ 
dences  occupied  by  Governor  Brass,  J.  Y. 
Scammon,  S.  C.  Greggs  and  others,  —  now 
an  indistinguishable  mass  of  ruin.  To  the 
right  of  the  picture  are  the  break-waters 
along  the  lake,  the  track  and  depot  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R<ailway,  the  saved  elevator 
and  the  old  lighthouse,  as  in  the  other  eu- 
graving  already  described.  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue  b  the  principal  street  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  looking  north-west;  in  the  one  look¬ 
ing  north,  the  street  along  the  water  is 
Michigan  Avenue.  The  upper  ends  of 
these  and  all  the  other  avenues,  which 
are  long  lines  of  private  residences,  are 
untouched  by  the  flames,  and  the  banks 
and  business  firms  are  already  eitabllshina 
themselves  in  the  parlors  and  basements  of 
their  former  homes. 

After  passing  the  whole  day  in  collecting 
these  sketches  oX  Chicago  on  its  Sab¬ 
bath  after  its  dreary  week  of  disaster,  we 
were  hurrying  through  Madison  Street  to 
catch  the  nine-o’clo»  train  for  St  Louis. 
We  had  but  a  single  snspicionsly-meagre 
carpet-bag  between  us,  in  wWh  we  had  car¬ 
ried  our  own  provbions  into  the  stricken 
city.  We  had  uttle  time  to  lose,  and  were 
walking  as  fast  as  we  could  through  the 
burnt  district,  watching  the  grand  effects 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  distant  coal  piles  tow¬ 
ering  and  glaring  upon  the  night  like  vol¬ 
canoes,  when  we  heard  a  very  loud  and 
imperious  “Halt!  Who  goes  there?” 
Turning  suddenly  in  the  duection  of  the 


startling  Bound,  we  lirc.viiie  iinph'BMnlly 
MWBre  of  a  Imyonei  gic.iiiiiiig  right  in  front 
of  u«,  and  of  B  soliiii-r  Udiiiid  it.  We  i-b- 
pUinoi  our  rase  to  him,  ili'|»l«v  ing  tlie  eatiav- 
•rm*  insidfs  of  our  enqity  ('ar|iet-lug,  and 
finally  rvat  hed  the  d«-pu(  just  In  time  fur 
the  train. 

Our  farewell  sight  of  ('hicago  Axan  the  ear 
window,  as  we  rvide  away,  was  a  solitary 
piniiarb  at  ruin  standing  far  off  against 
what  seemed  a  Imrning  ciuuil,  —  th<-  rvltee- 
tloB  frooi  wasting  coal.  Tliert'  waa  a 
sense  of  rvdief  in  seeing  the  last  uf  it  1 
can  five  no  idea  uf  the  deinession  that 
haunts  the  stranger  In  the  ill-starred  city. 
The  pluck  and  np|uirv>nt  cbeerfulueas  uf  Uie 
ritbens  themselves  somehow  have  n  sadden¬ 
ing  effect  If  they  fiilded  theb  hands  or 
bewailed  their  fate,  one  might  forget  his 
sympathies  tor  a  while.  It  u  owing  great¬ 
ly  to  thb  heroic  stuff  in  them,  1  fancy,  that 
tne  loss  of  their  beautiful,  wonderful  eity  b 
so  appalling  to  the  visitor,  'flius  far  the  best 
accounts  uf  the  disaster  h.ivo  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes 
they  describe.  We  might  believe  less  in 
human  nature  if  it  were  otherwise.  I 
paid  fifty  cents  for  a  copy  of  tlie  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  tliat  said  “Cdiicago  shall  rise 
again  I  ”  It  was  cheap  then  at  the  price, 
and  that  one  thought  with  the  determination 
beliind  it,  is  now  wurtli  more  to  the  world 
at  lar^e  than  reams  of  futile  description. 
There  is  something  grander,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  —  what  is  more  to  the  point  —  more 
memorable  than  Marius’s  tearful  moping 
among  the  ashes  of  Carthage,  in  this  westr 
ern  way  of  viewing  and  doing  things,  this 
looking  at  the  greatest  ruin  of  luodei  ii  times 
and  saying,  backed  by  men  with  pluck  to 
make  it  truth,  “Chicago  shall  rise 

AGAIN.” 


A  FRENCH  JOURNALIST  OF  THE 
PERIOD. 

COLONEL  MERLIN’S  court,  says  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  correspondent  of'  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  has  just  passed  its  third  sentence  of 
death,  and  the  victim  is  this  time  a  journalist, 
whose  short  but  stormy  career  in  the  world  of 
letters  might  furnish  an  instructive  page  to  any 
history  of  the  French  press  that  may  be  written 
hereafter.  Gustave  Marotcau  is  two-and-twenty 
years  old,  and  has  already  been  chief  editor  uf 
four  newspapers.  Personally  he  is  a  wild,  lean, 
unhealthy-looking  young  man,  with  the  large 
restless  eyes  that  tell  of  an  excitable  brain,  and 
quick,  spasmodic  manners,  suggestive  of  action 
on  impulse  and  rashness  unlimited.  He  was 
brought  up  by  respectable  and  orderly  parents, 
as  hb  indictment  tells  him.  He  came  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  eleven  to  be  placed  in  a  public 
school;  but,  failing  to  show  himself  either 
diligent  or  submissive,  he  was  transferred  from 
academy  to  academy  until  the  year  1865,  when, 
being  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  turned  loose 
upon  the  world  and  allowed  to  shift  for  himself. 
Now  French  boys  who  are  suffered  to  follow 
their  own  devices  at  seventeen  are  few ;  neither, 
may  it  be  said,  does  their  education  often  fit 
them  for  such  precocious  liberty.  Marotcau 
was  just  lazy  enough  to  dislike  bard  work,  and 
just  active  enough  to  throw  himself  with  spirit 
into  any  undertaking  likely  to  enrich  him 
rapidly.  Bat  rapidity  was  a  tine  qua  non.  As 
he  naively  acknowledged  at  the  trial,  he  wanted 
to  get  rich,  no  matter  how,  but  soon ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  wish  he  took  to  journalism, 


the  reacn  ot  penury  ever  alter.  Had  Maroteau 
fallen  into  good  hands  it  is  possible  his  wealth¬ 
seeking  energies  might  have  been  turned  to 
good  account;  but  he  got  introdneed  to  M. 
Jules  Yallte,  the  editor  of  La  Rue,  a  brilliant 
writer,  but  one  whose  cynical  bent  of  mind 
tended  him  quite  unfit  to  be  a  boy’s  mentor, 
and  from  that  time  young  Maroteau  was 
doomed.  It  was  the  gloomy  hobby  of  M. 
Yall^s  that  there  is  nothing  worth  striving  for 
in  this  world  but  wealth,  and  that  those  who 
fail  to  obtain  it  are  the  scapegoats  and  slaves  of 
society.  He  harped  upon  this  bilious  idea  with 
sardonic  emphasis  day  after  day,  making  it  his 
mission  to  snow  the  working  classes  what  poor 
and  abjeot  people  they  were,  and  proving  to 
them  that  they  would  never  advance  a  etep 
funber  toward  happlnese  until  they  had  effected 


in  found  a  paper  and  surreed  with  it,  bit 
Manitean  was  not  the  only  hoy  of  hie 
lime,  hy  many,  |iiiBsesswl  of  such  an  ainhitioa, 
Virior  Noir,  the  virtiin  of  Use  Auteuil  iragady' 
had  been  editor  aad  sols  |•rollrietor  of  two  er 
Uirr*  shon-lited  juurmals,  and  this  though  he 
eosM  ariihM’  spell  Bur  talk  grammatically.  The 
tort  is,  aiarting  new  papers  was  than  as  rwiah. 
iLhed  a  mode  of  earning  one's  firing  as  enrrying 
on  oltl  ones.  All  that  waa  needed  was  a  wifi. 
■unnding  title,  and  with  this  Urn  tiat  nnmlier 
was  tmrr  to  oell  au  as  to  pay  ito  eapensfa  and 
h-ave  a  amnil  halnner  in  hand,  which  waa  oftrn 
all  that  the  petanotefa  ran-d  1^.  Victor  Nutr’i 
|iapm  geaeraily  ran  through  taro  or  ot  mo.i 
three  numbers,  bringing  him  soim-ihing  lik-  a 
flrc-pound  noH  earh  time ;  but  he  was  so  well 
content  with  this  resnlt  that  bo  was  on  tto 
point  of  launching  a  new  organ  wIm  b  be  died. 
Of  oourae  some  |>aiirrs  would  now  and  then  by 
a  rapritv  of  (ate  take  root,  as  hap|cBed  a  lew 
months  ago  with  the  /’riv  /tocAAir,  Im  Svnalr, 
Im  Rr'fmlJiipit,  Ac.,  which,  infamously  1*10114 
and  edited  as  they  were,  attaincil  ciivulatious 
fifty  thousand,  sixty  tliotisaad,  and  even 
eighty  thousand  co^cs  a  day.  Naturally, 
Gustavo  Marotcau  looked  to  some  suen'^a 
of  this  kind.  He  startctl  a  print  called  Ia 
Faubourg.  I’ulilk  opinion  was  at  that  time 
(April,  1870)  in  a  tolerably  excited  condiliun 
owing  to  the  picbiacituni.  Maroteau  guessed 
rightly  that  oiipo^itiun  of  an  extri'mely  violent 
character  would  lie  rertniii  to  siiecccd  so  far  as 
regarded  sale,  and  hU  first  number  siirpasaetl  in 
vituperativencss  any  thing  that  had  ever  Isvn 
seen  under  the  Ein|K‘ror’8  reign.  It  sold  like 
bread  in  famine  time,  and  so  did  the  second ; 
but  at  the  third,  the  copies  were  seized,  and 
Gustave  Maroteau  was  thrown  into  prison. 
This  was  severe,  in  comparison  with  the  usu.xl 
treatment  extended  to  journalists,  for  it  was 
customary  to  summon,  not  to  arrest  for  jiress 
offences.  Maroteau  was  therefore  able  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  “  martyrized ;  ”  and  though  he  was  soon 
released  without  being  so  much  as  brought  to 
trial,  nothing  could  get  out  of  his  head  or  out 
of  those  of  his  friends  that  he  was  now  a 
champion  of  the  Radical  party,  a  man  to  be 
esteemed,  honored,  and  sympathized  with.  The 
rest  of  his  adventures  can  be  told  in  five  linos. 
An  exile  at  Brussels  when  the  revolution  of 
September  occurred,  he  returned  to  Paris  lor  the 
siege,  took  part  —  platonically,  that  is,  by  pen 
not  by  sword  —  in  all  the  popular  risings  of  tlie 
time,  sided  with  the  Commune  after  the  18th  of 
March,  wrote  articles  which  were  an  admixture 
of  Billingsgate  and  Bedlam,  and  is  now  sentenced 
to  lie  shot. 

What  moral  one  can  draw  from  this  instruC' 
tive  story  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  perceive. 
Commandant  Gavean’s  moral  is  that  the  press 
is  in  itself  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  “Since 
1815,”  says  the  gallant  prosecutor,  “  it  has  done 
us  (France)  nothing  hut  harm;’’  though  why 
since  1815  particularly  he  did  not  pause  to 
explain.  Colonel  Merlin,  more  mildly,  suggests 
that  modern  education  fails  to  teach  young  men 
respect,  and  that  on  leaving  school  uiey  are  as 
instinctively  opposed  to  Government  as  though 
"  Government  were  their  sworn  enemy  instead 
of  their  protector."  Maitre  Bigot,  Marotcau’s 
counsel,  contends  that  the  true  culprit  in  the 
whole  business  is  the  much-abused  Second 
Empire,  “  whose  abuses  and  orgies  were  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  any  warm-hearted  young 
man.”  As  for  the  public,  it  feels  tempted  to 
ask,  what  is  the  rule  on  which  the  judges  pro¬ 
ceed  in  meting  out  their  punishments  f  Except 
in  the  degree  of  polish  of  their  raspcctive  articles 
there  is  no  difterence  between  the  guilt  of  MM. 
Rochefort,  Maroteau,  and  Portalis,  all  of  whom 
were  equally  opposed  to  the  Ycrsaillcs  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  insurrection,  and  combated  it 
tooth  and  nail.  Yet  M.  Maroteau  is  to  ho 
shot,  M.  Rochefort  to  be  transported,  and  M. 
Por^is  to  go  his  way  unmolested  1  There  is 
something  rather  bewildering  in  this,  and  tlio 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  you  may 
incite  your  fellow-countrymen  to  rebellion,  pro¬ 
vided  only  you  do  it  in  good  French.  If  M. 
Rochefort  had  been  as  correct  a  writer  as  M. 
Portalis,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  juicing 
about  the  Boulevards  now ;  and  if  M.  Marote.m 
had  written  no  more  violently  than  M.  Roche¬ 
fort,  possibly  he  might  have  escaped  with  tfie 
latter^  sentence. 


An  English  periodical  is  to  bo  printed  in 
Berlin,  bearing  tne  title  of  the  German  Quarter^ 
ly  Magazine,  Its  object  is  to  make  the  treasures 


a  complete  “  liquiution  sociale.”  I  can  quite 
believe  that  young  Marotean’s  passion  for 
wealth  most  nave  turned  to  a  sort  of  mania 
under  these  irritants,  for  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  if  M.  Yallte  could  paint  poverty  and  its 
horrors  he  could  write  of  the  second  Empire 
fStes  in  a  way  that  few,  if  any,  of  his  brother 
chroniquenrs  could  rival ;  and  there  are  pages 
of  his  as  highly  colored  as  any  thing  that  ArsCne 
Houssaye  or  Thciophile  Gautier  ever  wrote  in 
praise  of  opulence  and  its  pleasures. 

After  a  few  months’  sojourn  on  the  staff 
of  fjo  Rue,  Gustave  Marotcau,  thorouglily 
inoculated  with  his  editor’s  extravagances,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  must  make  his  fortune  by  a  bold 
stroke,  that  dependency  of  any  sort  was  an 
abomination  to  him,  and  that  he  should  forth¬ 
with  start  a  paper  of  his  own.  That  was 
assuredly  a  curious  state  of  society  in  which  a 
half-educated  lad  of  oneemd-twenty  could  hope 


literal  men  ot  uermany,  rroiesiors  v  ireuow 
and  Von  Holtzendorff,  have  nndotoken  its 
joint  management,  conducting  the  editing  idter- 
nately ;  so  as  to  offer  in  one  number  articles 
chiefly  on  natural  science  under  the  jgreat  phy¬ 
sician’s  direction,  and  in  the  following  essays 
on  historical  and  jiolitical  subjects  published 
under  M.  Von  HoltzendorfPs  sujiervision. 

— The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Slate  .Toumal  says: 
“  A  deformed  chicken  of  common  breed,  the  de¬ 
formity  resulting  fVom  a  broken  back,  was  en¬ 
tered  at  the  Muskingum  County  Fair  as  a  Hun¬ 
garian  cock  of  the  “Slavi  Magyar  breed,”  just 
imported,  and  the  sapient  judges,  after  gravely 
insjxxting  it,  awarded  it  the  first  preiniuin  over 
one  of  the  finest  jioaltry  shows  ever  seen  in  the 
oounQr." 
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Worn  by  Hernando  Coma." 

JUDOS  nASSABD. 

One  of  the  roott  oontpicuont  fignna  of  the 
New  York  City  bench  it  Judj^  Gcorj^  C. 
Barnard,  a  carefuIly-cn^ntTcd  |>ortrait  of  whom 
we  preaent  on  the  first  pam  of  this  week's  issue 
ofEvKRT  Saturday,  lie  was  bom  in  Hudson, 
and  is  now  about  forty  years  of  a<;c.  As  our 

Eicture  shows,  he  is  not  a  bad-looking  man,  and 
is  address  and  bearing  are  those  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained  a  few 
years,  and  apparently  did  not  meet  with  much 
success  in  his  profession.  Various  rumors  as  to 
his  course  of  hfe  when  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
afloat  in  social  and  political  circles,  but  in  view 
of  his  career  in  New  York  they  arc  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  consequence  to  claim  attention.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  East  some  fifteen  years  ago,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  city  where  he  now  lives,  got  sdong 
but  poorly  as  a  practitioner  before  the  courts, 
pushed  has  way  into  politics  and  the  favor  of 
Fernando  Wood  and  his  brother,  and  through 
their  influence  was  nominated  and  elected  Re¬ 
corder  of  the  city.  On  that  bench  he  sat  for 
several  years,  altematcly  surprising  and  con¬ 
founding  the  good  citizens  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  grace  and 
power  of  Tammany,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  position  in  the  Supreme  Court  which  he 
now  holds.  Among  certain  classes,  and  in  a 
certain  technical  sense,  he  is  called  a  man  of 
honor ;  but  we  presume  no  one  supposes 
that  this  phrase  expresses  the  average  public 
judgment  He  has  at  times  seemed  to  covet 
notoriety,  and  his  course  abounds  in  what  men 
term  judicial  outrages.  No  direct  charge  of 
oflBcial  malefeasance  has  ever  been  traced  to  his 
door,  bat  he  has  in  turn  been  denounced  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  factions,  and  in  popular 
belief  he  does  not  rank  as  an  incorruptible 
magistrate.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  dealer  in 
injunctions,  and  in  the  days  when  Fisk  flour¬ 
ished  in  his  court,  these  were  issued  with  unex¬ 
ampled  frequency.  Bold,  daring,  and,  as  many 
believe,  unscrupulous,  young,  vigorous  and 
self-reliant,  his  career  on  the  supreme  bench 
has  been  a  scandal  and  a  mystery.  That  he 
has  abilities  of  a  good  order  no  one  denies, 
though  he  is  not  a  judge  of  profound  learning 
or  varied  accomplishments.  For  several  years 
he  worked  out  tne  will  of  Tammany  with  vigi¬ 
lance  and  no  fear  of  inconsistency  or  public 
condemnation.  Lately  he  has  taken  a  stand  for 
reform,  and  several  of  his  acts  were  in  a  high 
degree  .^praiseworthy.  But  that  he  gives  a 
ri<^tcoas  decision  to-day  is  no  guarantee  that 
he  will  give  another  one  to-morrow.  From  the 
first  a  puzzle  to  those  who  wish  to  respect  the 
bench,  he  constantly  perplexes  the  friends  of 
order  and  municipal  integrity.  He  would  be  a 
reckless  prophet  who  should  undertake  to  say 
where  he  will  stand  or  how  he  will  be  regarded 
half  a  dozen  years  hence. 

A  MAaiSTRATB  IN  INDIA  ADMINI8TERINO 
JUSTICE. 

An  incident  of  British  rule  in  India  is  Ulus- 
Irated  on  page  460.  The  engraving  represents 
a  scene  in  the  street  of  a  town  in  the  northwest 

frovinces,  such  as  Allahabad  or  Mirzapoor. 
ine,  richly  carved  stone  faced  bouses  of  wealthy 
natives  stand  beside  poor  mud  hovels,  and  a 
mosque  with  tall  minarets  is  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  magistrate  rldee  out  in  the  early 
morning  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  disputed  boun¬ 
dary,  aoeompanied  by  a  mounted  policeman 
(sowar),  who  wears  a  red  or  green  uniform  and 
a  dice-box  shaped  hat.  During  his  ride  through 
^e  town,  a  tmef  is  brought  tefore  him  who  has 
just  Wn  caught  in  the  act;  his  hands  have 
been  tied ;  he  declares  his  innocence,  imploring 
for  mercy.  He  is  held  between  two  policemen 
(hurkun^nzes)  armed  with  sword  and  shield. 
The  native  head  police  ofiicer  (kotwal)  stands 
relating  the  case,  portly  and  important  His 
secretary  (moohurrir)  stands  next  to  him  with 
the  report  written,  with  his  reed  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  his  writing-box  held  by  a  servant  of 
the  office,  ready  to  write  on  a  corn  -r  of  the 
report  the  magistrate’s  orders.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  leaning  against  a  projecting  part  of  the 
tesement  of  a  housej  is  a  banker,  merchant,  or 
meney-changer  on  his  way  to  his  religious  ablu¬ 
tions  in  the  sacred  Ganges.  On  his  head  is  a  inus- 
lia  skull-cap  in  place  of  the  orange  or  pink 


a  BirstVAk  rawT 
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ooupte  M<Mn  to  hare  bnm  suutbrd  by  it  or  by 
somathing  rian  into  baratoniuus  r-laiiua«,  aad 
ROW  they  have  wandrrvd  olT  in  coavcrsnlioa  by 
the  banal  of  some  imaginary  Bonnie  Dooii. 
Others,  less  fortunate,  would  seem  to  be  wan¬ 
dering  by  the  Styx,  or  some  other  nnblest 
river,  m  the  ransic  grinds  on,  until  yawms 
threaten  to  swallow  the  entire  company  ;  until 
the  irritable  are  just  ready  for  an  insane  asy¬ 
lum  ;  until  poor  human  nature  can  bear  no 
more ;  when,  by  a  kind  providential  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  kind-hearted  amateur  performers  be- 
comejfatigued,  and  must,really  be  excuses*  'rom 
singing  longer,  and 

“  Silence,  like  a  poultice,  comet 
To  heal  tbe  blow  of  sound.’* 

THE  COMBAT.  —  BY  BODMER. 

In  the  number  of  Every  Saturday  dated 
October  21st,  wc  published  a  double-page  en¬ 
graving  by  this  admirable  artist,  entitled  “  The 
Challenge.”  In  the  foreground  is  a  deer  which 
has  lieen  suddenly  challenged  to  combat  by  an 
unseen  antagonist  who  may  be  supposed  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  dense  forest.  Our  present 
picture,  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  devoted 
to  this  subjwt,  represents  the  combat  (see  pages 
464  -  5).  Deer  are  desperate  fighters  when 
once  aroused,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the 
animals  is  aware.  Nature  has  provided  them 
with  formidable  weapons  which  they  use  with 
merciless  skill.  On  a  bank  at  the  right,  over¬ 
looking  the  field  of  contest,  are  what  may  be 
taken  as  the  umpires  chosen  for  the  occasion. 
The  placid  way  in  which  they  appear  to  r^ard 
matters  argues  well  for  their  impartiality. 

IN  A  CIDER-MILI,. 

In  former  days  every  farm  had  its  cider-mill. 
A  cider-mill  was  as  mnch  a  matter  of  course  as 
a  cow.  The  winter  cider  was  laid  in  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  winter  butter,  and  was  considered 
as  scarcely  less  important  by  the  family.  The 
old  method  of  pressing  the  apples  was  a  very 
simple  one,  for  the  mill  was  usually  built  by 
the  farmer  himself  —  such  a  miU,  for  instance, 
as  that  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  468. 
With  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery, 
the  farmer  found  that  he  could  purchase  ms 
cider,  when  it  was  manufactured  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  at  lower  rates  than  he  could  make  it  on 
the  farm.  So  as  a  general  thing  the  clumsyold 
wooden  apple-press  went  out  of  fiishion.  Here 
and  there  in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  the 
primitive  mill  is  found  drowsily  at  work — a 
very  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  a  machine.  Our  en¬ 
graving  shows,  as  wc  have  remarked,  one  of  the 
old  sort.  Some  “  city  people,”  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  spend  the  autumn  up  in 
the  country,  are  seen  engaged  in  testing  the 
quality  of  the  new  tap.  We  have  yet  to  en¬ 
counter  the  champagne  that  is  to  seem  more 
delicious  to  us  than  the  draught  of  new  cider 
which  wc  took  years  ago  in  a  cider-mill  like  the 
one  in  question.  The  small  boy  in  the  picture  is 
taking  nia  cider  in  a  solid  form,  evidently  prefer- 
ing  the  substantial.  The  young  lady  standing 
next  to  him  is  a  practised  hand  and  is  drinking 
the  juice  of  the  apple  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
improved  upon — through  a  straw.  She  is  giv¬ 
ing  her  mind  to  the  matter,  which  cannot  he 
said  ot  the  young  pmties  on  the  left,  who  appear 
to  be  diluting  the  cider  with  a  little  flirtation. 
Well  —  perhaps  they  do  not  go  badly  together. 


IN  THl  HORSE-CABS. 

Mr.  Howells,  in  one  of  his  papei 


Mr.  Howeui,  m  one  of  ms  papers  in  the  At- 
hrUie  MotMy,—\S  the  magasine  is  not  at  hand 
the  reader  mil  find  the  essay  in  the  authors 
latest  volume  “Suburban  Sketches, "  —  de¬ 
scribes  a  ride  m>m  Cambridge  to  Boston  in  a 
horse-car.  It  should  be  read  m  connection  with 
the  engraving  on  page  469.  Both  the  essay 
and  the  picture  are  admirable  for  their  studies 
of  character,  and  show  ns  how  an  artist  can  lift 
an  every-day  experience  from  out  the  region  of 
the  common-place.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
treating  a  subject  of  this  kind  the  writer  has  a 
great  ^vantage  over  the  painter.  The  writer 
can  deal  with  a  succession  of  dramatis  persona. 
Whenever  his  characters  fitil  to  present  striking 
points,  or  when  they  have  served  their  turn,  he 
can  stop  the  car  and  take  in  a  new  lot  of  people 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  skill.  The  artist,  on 
the  contrary,  works  within  limitations,  and  can 
present  only  one  set  of  actors  on  his  scene.  We 
commend  to  the  reailer  the  occupants  of  the 
Canibridirc  horse-car  in  our  illustration,  and  add 
as  aj)cndant  to  the  picture  this  passage  firom 
Mr.  llowells’s  pleasant  sketch :  — 
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traiu  as  a  htet  of  carryiag  huskris  or  largo 
travelliag-hags  ia  tte  ear ;  aad  tte  prvorat  maao 
sroras  it,  bat  is  aot  above  speaaiag  of  the 
ftvqaent  pivssBco  of  thoM  lovely  young  girls  in 
which  B<Mton  and  tte  saburban  town*  siboand, 
and  who,  whether  they  appear  with  rolls  of 
music  in  their  hands,  or  books  from  the  circulat¬ 
ing-libraries,  or  pretty  parcrlH,  or  hand-liags, 
would  brightcnJeTen  the  horse-car,  if  fresh  young 
looks  and  gay  and  brilliant  costume  could  do 
so  much.  But  they  only  add  perplexity  to  the 
anomaly,  which  was  already  sufficiently  trving, 
with  its  constrasts  of  splendor  and  shabbmess, 
and  such  intimate  association  of  velvets  and 
patches  as  you  see  in  the  churches  of  Catholic 
countries,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  world  except 
in  our  ‘  coaches  of  the  sovereign  people."' 

AN  OXFORD  FRESHMAN  UNDEROOlNO  EXAMI¬ 
NATION. 

It  is  an  unlucky  freshman  we  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  trying  to  tell  a  body  of  Oxford  luminaries 
“  what  he  knows  about  ”  matters  and  things. 
The  room  is  gloomy,  cold,  and  prison-like. 
There  are  iron  bars  to  the  windows.  No  furni¬ 
ture,  except  a  book-case  teeming  with  those 
spiteful  little  Oxford  editions,  and  a  table  like 
that  of  an  Operating  Theatre.  The  examiners 
seem  to  be  dissecting  their  victim  upon  it.  They 
have  passed  him  on  from  one  to  another.  Three 
times  he  has  taken  a  cool  chair,  but  it  has  done 
him  no  good.  He  is  in  Gehenna  —  in  the  tor¬ 
ture-chamber.  His  doomsters  arc  before  him. 
Fearful  odds!  Four  to  one!  But  had  he  a 
hundred  months  or  a  hundred  tongues,  they 
would  be  useless  to  him  now.  The  instant  he 
sits  down,  as  if  the  chair  were  enchanted,  some¬ 
thing  chloroformlike  o’er  the  senses  stealing 
depnves  him  of  his  wits.  He  is  conscious  in¬ 
deed — ruefully  conscious  —  that  there  are  lady 
visitors  present,  and  that  one  of  them  is  the 
girl  with  whom  he  danced  at  the  'Varsity  Ball, 
where  he  was  a  steward  with  blue  sash  on  and 

fold  tassels  in  the  pride  of  confidence.  What 
o  they  think  of  him  now,  as  he  writhes  upon 
his  chmr  and  looks  like  a  trussed  fowl  upon  a 
spit  f  He  is  conscious,  too,  that  a  question  is 
asked  of  him.  He  struggles  to  reply,  and 
mutters  incoherently.  The  subject  is  Greek 
Testament.  He  cudgels  his  brain  to  remember 
a  doggerel  rh3rme  which  shall  give  him  the  mir¬ 
acles  and  pandiles.  It  fails  now,  just  when  he 
needs  it.  He  hazards  an  answer.  “  Surely 
you  do  not  mean  that  7  ”  says  the  bland  dooni- 
ster  opposite.  His  blander  is  caught  up  by 
those  who  have  come  to  hear  him  “on,'' and 
becomes  a  traditional  joke  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  at  wines.  He  hears  a 
titter  behind  him,  then  the  fall  of  a  parasol,  as 
if  its  owner  were  absorbed  in  pity.  Then  a 
long  pause,  and  then  the  calm  examiner:  “  Can 
you  offer  no  other  suggestion  1  ”  Minos, 
oEacus,  Rhadamanthus,  and  another  pause  for 
a  reply.  He  knows  that  Minos  has  stumped 
him,  and  Ailacus  is  frowning  at  him;  tnat 
Rhadamanthus  and  another  are  smothering 
their  smiles.  They  pause  for  a  reply.  In  vain, 
he  has  none  to  give  them.  He  is  sinking  rap¬ 
idly  — most  assuredly  he  is  gulfed. 

SCARBOROUOB, 

Justly  christened  by  that  eminent  spa-hunter. 
Dr.  Granville,  the  “  Queen  of  English  Water¬ 
ing-places,”  and  popularly  termed  Baden-super- 
Mare,  Scarborough  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  England’s  toaside  retreats.  Cool  in  sum¬ 
mer,  warm  in  winter,  it  unites  the  bracing  air 
of  the  German  Ocean  with  a  temperature  fitr 
milder  than  its  high  latitude  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  Situated  in  a  bay  which  enthusiasts 
declare  to  be  as  picturesque  as  that  of  Naples, 
and  possessing,  of  coarse  minus  the  gaming 
tables,  most  of  the  varied  characteristics  of  a 
Gkrman  Spa,  this  charming  town  combines  nu¬ 
merous  attractions  for  holiday  seekers. 

Looking  from  the  sea  the  first  object  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  castle,  built  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  promontory,  for,  be  it  known,  that  Scarbo¬ 
rough  erst  Scardeburgh,  is  no  new-fangled  wa¬ 
tering-place,  built  by  enterprising  landlords  out 
of  an  obscure  hamkt,  but  claims  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  Skaer,  a 
rock,  and  Burg,  a  town,  while  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  are  several  well-authenticated  Roman 
camps.  The  castle  (of  which  we  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  480)  is  said  to  have  been  erec¬ 
ted  in  1136,  under  the  castle-building  r.ign  of 
Stephen,  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albe- 
j  marie.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and 
I  strengthened  by  Henry  IL,  and  in  1644-5  sus- 
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WHAT  BUIU>I.\08  AEB  FIRK-rRiMir. 

'pilK  Wsshiagsoa  esw psateat  of  Ite  (  ia- 
1  cteaaii  f'tmmtriiid  hao  “  iatrrvirwfti  "  Mr. 
Mulki,  tte  Govi-raatrai  arckitoct,  oa  tte  soU 
joct  of  ire-^ruuf  teikliags,  and  ters  on  his 
opinions ; 

Mr.  Mullet  says  ttere  are  very  fow  fire-proof 
buildings  in  tte  United  Stau-a.  He  onglit  to 
know,  for  be  has  had  all  the  government  build¬ 
ings  in  tte  country  on  his  hands  for  several 
years,  and  has  built  the  best  of  them,  and  it  is 
probable  he  has  devoted  as  much  time,  study, 
and  investigation  to  the  subject  as  any  archi¬ 
tect  to  be  found. 

“  Why,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “  don’t  you 
know  tiuit  granite,  when  subject^  to  a  strong 
heat,  crumbles  like  dry  plaster?  It  is  the  best 
building  stone  in  the  world ;  it  will  resist  time, 
and  heat,  and  damp  and  rain,  and  every  thing 
else,  but  it  won’t  resist  fire.  Marl  *  is  not 
much  better,  but  it  is  some ;  marble  ^  ill  not 
burn  up  as  soon  as  granite.  Sandsu  le  U 
about  tne  same,  with  some  few  exceptional 
varieties. 

“Now,  a  good  many  blessed  idiota  think  that 
if  a  vault  is  built  of  granite  it  ia  fire  and  bur¬ 
glar  proof.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  If  I  wanted 
to  make  a  secure  vault,  1  shouldn’t  make  it  of 
granite.  A  skilful  burglar  can  get  into  a  gran¬ 
ite  vault  in  no  time.” 

“  How  1  ” 

“Why,  with  a  blow-pipe.  With  a  l.irge 
blow-pipe,  and  a  small,  sharp  blaze  well  handled, 
a  burgW  can  crack  a  block  of  granite  to 
pieces  before  you’d  know  it.  When  subje<  ted 
to  a  severe  heat  it  cracks  and  splits  olf  in  flakes, 
and  you  can  crush  it  into  sand  with  your  lin¬ 
gers.  Oh,  no !  a  granite  building  is  not  lire- 
j  proof.” 

“  Well,  what  sort  of  a  building  it  fire-proof?  ” 

“A  granite  building,”  he  answered,  without 
apparently  noticing  the  question,  “  will  stand 
heat  a  ^at  while;  so  will  marble  a  great 
while.  But  a  wooden  cupola,  or  steeple,  or 
tower,  must  not  be  put  on  top  of  it,  like  that 
on  the  Chicago  Court  House.  .  .  .  Gran¬ 

ite  isn’t  fire-jiroof,”  he  continued,  “  but,  as  I 
said  before,  it  will  stand  a  good  deal.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Court  House  would  have 
stood  had  it  not  been  for  the  wooden  cupola  and 
the  open  windows.  The  Tribune  office  would 
probably  have  stood  if  it  had  had  iron  shutters 
outside  and  inside  on  all  the  windows.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  certain,  if  the  fire  raged  with 
the  intensity  that  is  described.” 

“What,  then,  is  to  be  done,”  I  asked,  “if 
granite  and  marble  and  sandstone  are  not 
fire-proof?  Is  not  the  Capitol,  the  Treasun’, 
the  Fatent  Office,  the  Post-Office  Department 

—  are  not  these  fire-proof  ?  ” 

“  Whv,  bless  your  soul,  no !  Not  one  of 
them,  llut  they  are  probably  safe,  for  all  that, 
because  they  stand  away  from  other  buildings 

—  all  except  the  Post-Office,  If  wc  should 
have  such  a  fire  in  Washington  as  that  in  Chi¬ 
cago  I  should  fear  for  the  Post-Olfice  building. 
Why,  my  dear  sir,”  he  continued  in  a  more 
snappish  tone  than  ever,  “  do  you  know  there 
is  but  one  fire-proof  Government  building  in 
the  country  ?  That’s  the  Appraisers’^Stores,  in 
Philadelpliia.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  And  that  is  the  only  one  ?  ’' 

“It’s  the  only  one  I  know  of.” 

"  What’s  the  material  ?  ’’ 

“  Why,”  he  answered,  “  it’s  brick.  Brick  is 
the  only  absolutely  fire-proof  building  material 
I  know  of.  They  say  the  Seneca  stone  is  fire? 
proof,  and  it  has  stood  some  wonderful  tests, 
out  none  of  the  Government  buildings  have 
been  built  of  it.  Of  course,  granite  and  mar¬ 
ble  are  good  enough,  if  buildings  are  apart 
from  others.  That’s  the  trouble.  Government 
buildings  ought  to  have  big  grounds  around 
them.  Then  there  would  be  no  danger.  But 
1  have  great  faith  in  iron  shutters. " 


—  Bangor,  Me.,  now  calls  itself  through  the 
Whig,  “  a  central  emporium  on  a  grand  inter¬ 
national  thoroughfare.” 

—  Of  all  unlikely  places,  Paris  during  thi 
first  siege  was  the  most  unlikely  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  important  musical  novelty.  Never¬ 
theless  it  appears  that  on  the  4th  of  last 
I^'cnibcr  an  entirely  new  seene,  written  by 
Meyerbeer  for  Zes  Huguenots,  and  cut  out  at  one 
of  the  last  rehearsals,  was  performed.  This 
scene,  said  to  be  highly  dramatic  and  quite 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  opera,  from  which  it 
was  excised  with  the  sole  view  of  bringing  the 
work  within  suinething  like  reasonable  dimen¬ 
sions,  comprises  a  “  cowiT-^/cM,”  an  air  for  Val¬ 
entine  and  a  duet  for  Valentine  and  Manxd. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


Bx  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  L. 

WHILE  these  exents  were  taking  place  at  the 
south  lodge,  Mrs.  Bradstock  and  Miss 
Wynne  had  been  ^king  together  in  the  little 
room  which  the  latter  always  considered  her 
sanctum. 

“You  are  not  preparing  to  leaxe  the  Hall, 
snrely,  miss,  it  is  too  late  for  yon  to  come  out 
by  yourself.  It 's  quite  dark  now." 

“  What  harm  do  yon  think  will  happen  to 
me,  Martha,  between  the  honse  and  your 
lod^  ?  The  road  is  straight  enough,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  anybody  being  about.” 

“  But  surely,  miss,  the  Squire  wouldn’t  like 
it?” 

“  The  Squire  would  know  nothing  about  it 
IlowcTer,  as  you  are  so  anxious  alwut  my 
safety,  and  as  I  have  you  to  go  with  me,  1 
iiiiglit  not  be  quite  so  brave  in  coming  back 
by  myself,  I  will  order  a  proper  and  sufficient 
guard.  ” 

So  saying  she  rang  the  bell,  and  on  its  being 
answered,  she  gave  orders  that  one  of  the 
grooms  should  be  ready  to  attend  upon  her  to 
the  south  lodge,  whither  she  was  going. 

“  You  arc  quite  certain  it  is  necessary  yon 
should  go  down  with  me.  Miss  Ellen  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  certain,  Martha,  if  all  yon  have 
said  to  me  is  exactly  correct.  I  understood 
from  yon,  this  monung,  that  the  wretch  who 
attempted  to  break  into  the  south  lodge  last 
night,  told  yon  distinctly  that  your  husband 
luid  not  been  killed  in  the  struggle  with  the 
police,  as  you  supposed,  but  that  he  is  alive 
now,  and  was  mamng  his  way  to  see  yon.” 

“  Yes,  miss,  that  is  quite  correct ;  but  yon 
have  not  mentioned  the  best  part  of  it, 
and  that  was,  this  man  told  me  that  Gleorge 
was  quite  repentant,  and  had  turned  good,  and 
had  entirely  forsaken  his  evil  ways;  and  I 
know  it  was  true,  for  the  man  who  told  me 
and  who  had  been  a  dangerous  companion  to 
him  in  the  time  of  his  wickedness,  and  who  is 
still  himself  about  as  wicked  as  he  can  hold,  1 
should  say,  sneered  as  he  stud  it.  That’s  the 
best  part  of  the  news,  to  me,  though  I  know  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  him  again,  if  he 
had  been  ever  so  b^.” 

And  the  tears,  which  had  been  rising  while 
Mrs.  Bradstock  spoke,  now  burst  freely  forth, 
and  she  comforted  herself  in  a  fit  of  weeping. 

“  Yes,  Martha,  ves ;  that  is  good  news  in¬ 
deed,  for  yon,”  said  Ellen.  “  But  how  about 
his  coming  l^k  ?  When  do  you  imagine  he 
will  be  here  ?  ” 

“  The  man  said  he  had  seen  George  at  Truro, 
evidently  making  his  way  down  here,  so  that 
I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  were  to 
arrive  some  time  to-night ;  it  is  safe  to  be  after 
dark,  as  he  would  be  afhiid  of  being 
recognized.” 

“  Then  that  quite  decides  me ;  and  we  will 
set  out  at  once.” 

“  Please,  yon  say  yon  want  to  speak  to 
George  yourself,  miss :  might  I  ask  iraat  it ’s 
about  ?  ” 

“  No,  Martha  ;  I  cannot  tell  even  you  just 
now.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  nothing  to  his 
harm.” 

“  I  didn’t  think  that  much  for  a  moment ; 
no  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  yon 
have,  would  wish  him  any  harm.” 

“  But  I  cannot  tell  yon  just  now ;  yon  will 
know,  perhaps,  later,  and  then  will  understand 
my  motive.  Now  I  will  get  my  hat  and  cloak, 
and  join  you  immediately  in  the  hall.” 

“  This  man,”  said  Ellen  to  herself,  as  she 
went  up  the  staircase,  —  "this  man  would 
doubtless  tell  his  wife  of  Us  struggle  with  Frank, 
and  of  his  having  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  the 
place  where  the  money  was  deposited,  and  then 
all  would  be  known.  That  must  be  put  a  stop 
to  at  any  hazard.  I  don’t  think  there  will  be 
much  difficulty;  and  if  he  be  changed  as  his  com¬ 
panion  reports,  he  will  probably  be  influenced 
by  gratitude  for  the  kinancss  shown  to  his  wife. 
At  any  rate,  I  must  see  him,  and  talk  to  him 
before  he  has  a  chance  of  mentioning  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  Martha.” 

The  two  women  walked  down  the  avenue  to¬ 
gether,  attended  by  the  groom,  to  the  south 
lodge,  Ellen  was  about  to  open  the  gate  when 
Mrs.  Bradstock  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

“Suy,”  she  said,  "miss— stay  one  instant) 
I  am  curtain  I  saw  a  flgurs  cross  the  room.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  your  husband  already  anivad,” 
said  Ellen. 

“  No,  miss,  it  wu  a  taller,  slighter  figure  than 
George’s  —  one  that  I  seem  somehow  to  rec¬ 
ognize;  not  George’s — that  I  am  certain.” 

“  It  must  be  some  of  the  village  people,”  said 
Ellm.  “Yon  don’t  possibly  imagine  it  would  be 
any  one  intending  yon  any  harm  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  miss,  after  what  happened 
last  night,  and  my  expecting  Geoi^.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  we  had  better  Ik  the  groom 
go  in  first  1  ” 

“No,  miss  —  no,  in  case  it  might  be  George.” 
“Well,  let  ns  look  through  the  window,” 
said  Ellen ;  “  we  can  easily  convince  ourselves 
as  to  who  the  visitor  is,  and  what  is  his  motive.” 

Bidding  the  groom  to  remain  where  he  was, 
the  two  women  walked  ouickly  through  the 
garden,  and  up  to  the  window,  which  was  suffi- 
denUy  low  to  give  them  a  good  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  room.  They  saw  the  figure  which 
Mrs.  Bradatook  had  bsfarsBctiead,  moving  about 


the  room  as  though  in  search  of  something; 
then  saw  it  hasten  to  the  desk,  and,  bending 
down,  appear  to  be  engaged  in  opening  the 
lock. 

“It’s  a  thief,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock.  “He 
must  have  seen  me  place  the  packet  there.” 

But  Ellen  did  not  answer  her,  for  she  had 
recognized  the  figure,  and  turned  fhint  sick  with 
dread  and  horror. 

At  that  moment  the  man  moved,  and  in  tam¬ 
ing  round,'  the  firelight  shone  on  his  face,  and 
Mrs.  Bradstock  recognized  Frank  Scorrier  be¬ 
fore  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  as  has  been 
already  described.  Ellen’s  knees  trembled  be¬ 
neath  her,  and  she  felt  as  though  the  ground 
were  sinking  away  from  her  feet ;  but  she  was 
recalled  to  herself  by  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  Mis.  Bradstock,  who  called  out  “  George  1  ” 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  immediately  rashed  to  the 
man  whom,  through  the  window,  she  had  seen 
standing  in  the  doorway.  The  man  turned 
quickly  at  the  sound,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

When  Ellen  recovered  herself,  she  rashed 
quickly  into  the  house,  passing  by  the  man  and 
woman,  who  were  tenderly  embracing,  and  bent 
down  by  Frank  Scorrier’s  prostrate  figure.  In 
falling,  his  head  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
comer  of  a  chair,  and  there  was  a  cut  on  his 
forehead,  from  which  the  blood  was  slowly  flow¬ 
ing.  His  face  was  ghastly  white,  and  so  were  his 
lips,  which  were  flecked  with  white  blood-stained 
foam.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  all  eflbrts  to 
arouse  him  were  fruitless,  as  he  remained  in¬ 
sensible.  The  next  minute,  Mrs.  Bradstock 
had  come  to  Ellen’s  help.  They  unloosed  his 
cravat  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  and  Mrs. 
Bradstock  called  to  her  husband  to  fetch  some 
water  from  the  pump  outside. 

Bradstock  quickly  obeyed,  and  returned, 
bringing  the  water  in  a  small  basin.  As  he  ap- 

Eroach^  the  group,  he  made  a  kind  of  rough 
ow  to  Ellen,  and  then  looked  down  at  the 
prostrate  figure.  As  his  eyes  fell,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Frank  Scorrier’s  face,  he  started  vio¬ 
lently,  and  exclaimed,  “Why,  this  is”  — 
when  a  sign  from  Ellen’s  uplifted  finger  stopped 
him,  as  she  said,  “  Not  now  Mr.  Bradstock  — 
not  now,  please.  Be  good  enough  to  help  inc 
to  lift  this  gentleman  on  to  the  bed  in  the  next 
room,  and  bid  the  groom  outside  to  run  oil'  for 
Dr.  J^rsdon  immediately.” 

The  man  obeyed  her  accordingly,  and  quick¬ 
ly.  First,  he  stepped  outside,  and  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  groom ;  then  he  came  back,  and 
placing  his  strong  arm  under  Frank  Scorrier’s 
Dody,  lifted  him,  with  very  small  assistance 
from  Ellen,  into  the  bedroom,  and  deposited 
him,  still  senseless,  on  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Bradstock  was  busying  herself  in  the 
concoction  of  some  fomentation  with  which  to 
bathe  Frank  Scorricr’s  forehead;  and  Ellen 
took  advantage  of  her  absence  in  the  other 
room  to  say  to  George  Bradstock,  “  You  will 
hear  from  your  wife,  Mr.  Bradstock,  that  she 
has  received  some  kindness  at  mv  hands,  and 
that  she  is  grateful  for  it ;  that  kindness  you  can 
repay  me,  and  you  alone.  ” 

“  I,  miss !  How  ?  ” 

“By  keeping  silence  to  every  living  soul 
about  your  naving  seen  this  gentleman,  now 
Mng  on  the  fed,  before.  I  have  heard 
mm  him  all  about  that  dreadful  interview  — 
every  thing  about  it,  mind — every  thing  that 
was  said  by  him,  by  you,  and  every  thing  that 
was  done.  Not  another  soul  knows  of  it,  and  I 
implore  you  to  keep  silence,  even  to  your  own 
wife,  for  the  present.” 

“  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,  miss,”  said 
Geoi]M  Bradstock,  —  “I  swear  it.”  And  then 
Mrs.  Bradstock  arrived  with  the  fomentation, 
and  Bradstock  lifted  up  the  wounded  man’s 
heavy  head  in  a  convenient  posture  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  handkerchief,  while  Ellen  went 
into  the  next  room.  She  walked  straight  to 
the  desk  before  which  Frank  had  fallen ;  there 
were  the  keys,  his  keys,  which  she  knew  and 
recognized,  still  hanging  from  the  lock.  Ellen 
shuddered  as  she  saw  them;  she  knew  then 
well  enough  what  was  Frank’s  object  for  com¬ 
ing  thus  secretly  to  the  south  lodge.  Had  she 
h^  the  smallest  doubt,  there  was  ample  con¬ 
firmation  in  the  discovery  of  the  packet,  the 
facsimile  which  he  had  made  of  the  original 
given  to  Mrs.  Bradstock,  and  which  bad  tum¬ 
bled  from  bis  pocket  when  be  fell. 

It  lay  there  on  the  floor,  and  Ellen  picked  it 
np.  At  first,  a  gleam  of  hope  crossed  her 
nund.  Fnuik  might  have  omittM  some  of  die 
seonrities,  and  wu  brindng  them  down  to 
Mrs.  Bradstock ;  and  not  finding  her  at  home, 
wu  seeking  for  the  other  packet  to  put  them 
with  it;  but  she  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
found  it  contained  nothmg  but  blank  paper. 
Than  she  knew  indeed  to  what  depths  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  disgrace  Frank  Scorrier  had  descended, 
and  her  courage  forsook  her  for  the  first  time. 
She  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  fiu>s 
with  her  hand,  hurst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

She  wu  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  Gfeorge 
Bradstock  from  the  inner  room.  “  I  beg  your 
pardon,  miss,  ”  he  said ;  “  I  didn’t  mean  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  yon ;  yon  have  your  own  troubles 
just  now,  u  I  know ;  but  I  must  be  off  out  of 
this  u  quickly  u  possible.  You,  who  know 
my  story,  are  well  aware  that  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  death  to  me  if  I  were  recognized  and 
caught ;  but  I  could  not  resist  coming  down  to 
seeMartha,  and  I  have  told  her  that  now  we 
shall  bo  able  to  come  together  again,  some¬ 
where  where  I  can  make  a  living  by  my  own 
work,  without  fear  of  being  found  out,  and 
where  she  shall  not  be  uhtmed  to  own  me. 
But  1  most  ba  off  bafim  the  servant  comas  back ; 


he  could  scarcely  have  seen  me  in  the  dark  out¬ 
side  ;  but  I  won’t  chance  it  again,  so  I  will 
wish  you  good-night,  miss,  and  a  speedy  end¬ 
ing  to  all  our  troubles.” 

Ellen  could  not  speak,  but  she  nodded  kindly 
to  him  in  answer  to  his  rough  bow,  and  watched 
him  u  he  passed  out  of  the  house  and  into  the 
dark  night. 

And  then  she  returned  to  the  bedside. 
Frank  still  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor,  but  Mrs. 
Bradstock  had  banda;^  his  head,  and  bad 
sponged  the  flow  of  ulood  from  the  wound. 
There  he  lay,  breathing  heavily,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  rolling  bis  head  from  side  to  side,  but  giv¬ 
ing  no  other  signs  of  animation. 

In  about  two  hours’  time  the  tramping  of  a 
horse’s  feet  outside  announced  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Mandon,  whom  the  groom  had  met  on  his 
way  to  the  village,  and  whose  horse  the  groom 
mounted  and  took  up  to  the  Hall,  to  explain 
Miss  Wynne’s  absence  to  her  uncle,  and  to 
prepare  the  old  gentleman  for  Frank’s  accident. 

Dr.  Marsdon  went  into  the  bed-room,  and 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient. 
At  the  close  of  it,  he  said  he  could  scarcely  tell 
what  had  happened ;  there  might  or  might  not 
be  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  that  he  should 
be  better  able  to  say  when  he  saw  the  patient 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  it  was  most  de¬ 
sirable  that  he  should  not  be  moved.  And 
then  Dr.  Marsdon  told  Miss  Wynne  he  should 
like  to  say  a  word  to  her  in  private ;  and  when 
she  had  followed  him  into  the  front  room,  he 
turned  upon  her  suddenly  and  said,  “  Pardon 
me.  Miss  Wynne,  but  it  is  an  odd  question, 
considering  the  relation  in  which  you  stood  to 
this  gentleman ;  but  I  ought  to  have  the  moral 
courage  to  ask  it,  and  your  reply  may  some¬ 
what  influence  my  treatment.  ‘Was  he  a  free 
liver — in  plain  words,  was  he  given  to  drink  ?  ’  ” 

“No,”  said  Ellen;  “certainly  not.”  And 
then  she  hesitated,  remembering  Frank’s  crav¬ 
ing  for  brandy  on  the  previous  day,  and  the 
large  quantity  which,  even  before  her,  he  had 
swallowed. 

“  You  hesitate,”  said  the  doctor. 

“  Well,  I  noticed  yesterday,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  a  kind  of  craving  for  some  raw 
spirits,  and  that  he  drank  what  I  considered  a 
large  quantity  at  a  draught.” 

“  Exactly,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  detected  that 
in  his  breath,  and  in  the  appearance  of  his  skin, 
which  has  that  strange,  searod  look  common  to 
persons  who  are  given  to  tippling.  I  tell  yon. 
Miss  Wynne,  that  Mr.  Scorrier  must  give  up 
this  habit  when  he  recovers  ;  his  is  by  no  means 
the  constitution  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  any 
such  freaks.  Now,  good-night.  Ho  must  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  I  will  call  in  and  see 
him  to-morrow."  And  Dr.  Marsdon  took  his 
leave,  his  horse  having  been  brought  back  by 
the  groom,  who  announced  that  the  Squire  was 
coming  down  in  a  brougham  to  see  Mr.  Frank, 
and  to  fetch  Miss  Wynne  home. 

Within  a  short  time,  accordingly,  the  Squire 
arrived.  He  had  heard  the  little  story  con¬ 
cocted  for  his  behoof,  as  to  how  Frank,  who 
had  awaited  Ellen’s  arrival  in  Mrs.  Bradstock’s 
cottage,  had  stumbled  in  coming  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  cut  his  head  against  the  desk, 
thereby  causing  something  wMch  the  doctor 
feared  might  1m  concussion,  and  heard  it  with 
real  grief.  Perhaps  his  conscience  pricked  him 
a  little  at  having  been  annoyed  with  Frank’s 
altered  manner  and  strange  behavior  during  the 
past  week ;  and,  nndoubt^ly,  he  was  very  sorry 
that  his  niece’s  marriage  would  have  to  lie  post¬ 
poned. 

Ellen  wished  vciy  much  to  remain  at  the 
lodge  the  night,  but  this  the  old  gentleman 
would  not  hear.  “She  had  had  a  fatiguing 
and  exciting  day,”  he  said,  “  and  coming  nix>n 
the  anxieties  of  the  previous  days,  it  woula  be 
quite  enough  to  knock  her  up;  and  if  they 
didn’t  take  care,  they  would  have  her  to  nurse 
as  well.  Mrs.  Bradstock  would  be  able  to  give 
Frank  any  thing  he  wanted,  in  case  his  senses 
returned  to  him :  and  he,  the  old  gentleman, 
should  insist  upon  driving  his  niece  off  in  the 
brougham  at  once.” 

That  night,  Ellen  was,  as  her  uncle  had  truly 
declared,  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  it  did  not 
help  to  recruit  her  already  exhausted  nature  by 
indulging  in  the  long  retrospect  of  the  day’s 
doings,  which  ended  In  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  as 
soon  as  she  got  into  bed.  She  slept,  when  slum¬ 
ber  at  last  mosed  her  eyelids,  that  hardr  heavy 
sleep  which  comes  to  some  persons  in  the  midst 
of  great  grief,  and  only  then. 

Bo  heavily  did  the  sleep  that  Pauline  had  to 
knock  several  times  at  toe  door  next  morning 
before  she  could  awaken  her  young  mistress, 
who  even  then  took  tome  time  to  comprehend 
that  Mrs.  Bradstock  was  waiting  to  see  her. 

An  instinctive  feeling  that  something  had 
happened  to  Frank  immediately  flashed  across 
Ellen’s  mind,  and  the  Frenchwoman’s  confused 
and  terrified  manner  increased  her  apprehen¬ 
sions.  She  Mve  orders  that  Mrs.  Bradstock 
should  be  raown  up  immediately,  aud  sat 
awaiting  her  arrival  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

“  Speak  1  ”  she  said.  “  Where  is  Mr.  Scorrier  ? 
is  he  dead  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock  —  “  not  dead, 
only  —  how  can  I  ever  tell  you?  —  it  wasn’t 
my  fault,  indeed  it  wasn’t.” 

“  Speak,  woman,  for  God’s  sake  I  What  has 
happened  i  ” 

“Well,  then,  miss,  Mr.  Scorrier  has  gone!” 

“  Gone !  What  do  you  mean  *  ” 

“  I  sat  by  him  for,  I  suppose,  an  hour  after 
you  left,  and  then,  as  1  was  thoroughly  worn 
out,  I  felt  myself  dropping  ip^  a  doze,  and  he 
liy  there  stiU  quite  quiets  •>  I 


thought  it  would  not  matter  if  I  went  into  the 
other  room,  aud  pulled  the  arm-chair  up  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  made  myself  comfortable 
for  the  night,  leaving  the  door  of  the  bedroom 
open,  that  I  could  hear  if  he  stirred.  I  suppose  I 
dropped  off  at  once,  and  roust  have  slept  sound 
inde^,  for  I  did  not  wake  until  after  day  had 
broke ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
woke  then,  but  for  my  feeling  so  bitter  cold. 
Directly  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  felt  the  wind 
blowing  upon  my  back,  and  I  turned  quickly 
round,  ana  saw  the  window  open.  O  miss  I 
then  I  knew  something  dreadful  had  occurred, 
and  ran  into  the  next  room.  The  bed  was 
empty ;  he  was  gone  I  I  thought  that,  in  his 
delirium,  he  might  have  climbed  over,  and  fallen 
down ;  and  I  searched  the  garden  and  all  the 
neighborhood  close  by,  but  he  was  not  there, 
miss  —  he  was  gone  1 " 

Yes,  he  was  gone!  The  Squire  was  roused 
at  once,  and  men  on  horseback  were  despatched 
in  every  direction  to  scour  the  country,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  The  search  continued  that  day, 
the  next,  and  the  next.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  a  letter  was  brought  to  Ellen.  It  was  in 
a  blue,  thick  envelope,  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
“Falmouth  and  Montevideo  Steam  Packet 
Company,”  and  was  directed  in  a  round,  busi- 
ncss-Iiketiand.  Under  the  address  was  written ; 
“  This  letter  was  left  by  a  steerage  passenger, 
named  Thomas  Matthews,  who  sailed  yestciflay 
in  the  La  Plata,  with  instructions  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  to  its  address  to-day.  —  Chakles 
Owen.” 

Ellen  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  found  inside 
another  letter  in  Frank’s  hand-writing ;  it  con¬ 
tained  these  words :  — 

“  Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  I  have 
been  piecing  together,  so  well  as  my  stunned, 
muddled  brain  will  permit,  all  the  events  which 
have  recently  occurred,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  but  t^t  you  know  all  —  all  I 
say,  even  to  the  last  act  attempted,  but  not 
carried  ottt,  which,  in  its  madness  and  crime, 
was  infinitely  worse  than  that  one  which  I  con¬ 
fessed  to  you  I  What  yoi.r  opinion  of  me  must 
be  I  know  too  well.  I  can  only  hope  in  some 
degree  to  expiate  my  offence  by  removing  my¬ 
self  from  your  presence,  and  never  crossing 
your  path  again.  You  will  be  happy  with  some 
one  worthy  of  you.  I  would  say  God  bless  yon 
if  I  dare,  or  ii  such  a  prayer  would  be  of  any 
avail, 

“  Frank." 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  receipt  of  this 
epistle,  when  Ellen,  stricken  with  brain  fever, 
was  requiring  Dr.  Marsdon’s  unremitting  at¬ 
tention,  the  old  gentleman,  coming  out  of  the 
sick-room  for  a  little  relief,  took  up  the  local 
newspaper  which  had  just  arrived.  In  it  he 
read  the  following  paragraph :  — 

“  Determined  Suicide. — James  Watt,  the 
pilot,  who  took  the  S.  S.  La  Plata,  bound  for 
Montevideo,  out  to  sea,  on  Thursdav,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  her  all  night,  reports  tnat  about 
daybreak  on  Friday  morning,  one  of  the  steer- 
am  passengers,  entered  on  the  purser’s  list  as 
'Tnomas  hlatthew’s,  committed  a  determined 
act  of  suicide  by  leaping  over  the  bulwarks 
into  the  sea.  A  boat  was  immediately  low¬ 
ered,  and  aU  search  made  for  the  poor  fellow, 
but  without  success.” 

And  Mr.  Wormersley,  who  had  read  the  letter, 
knew  that  Thomas  Matthews  and  Frank  Scor¬ 
rier  were  the  same  person. 


CHAP'TEB  LL 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  and  a  small 
but  happy  party  is  assembled  in  the  vestry  of 
Bampton  Church.  A  wedding  ceremony  has 
just  Men  performed,  and  the  persons  interested 
are  now  signing  their  names  in  the  books.  Seo 
the  bride,  a  little  pale  and  nervous,  but  looking 
wonderfully  pretty,  and  sig^ning  her  name  Ellen 
Durston. 

Yes,  it  has  come  about  at  last.  Jack’s  hon¬ 
est,  patient,  selfless  love,  has  been  crowned  with 
its  great  reward.  He  stands,  beaming  all  over 
with  happiness,  the  very  model  of  a  manly 
English  gentleman.  Mr.  Barnstaple  is  there, 
acthig  as  beat  man,  and  insisting  upon  having 

the  first  kiss  of  tbs  bride,  thereby  cutting  out 

old  Bquire  Durston.  who  looked  forward  to  that 

Jleasure  for  hlmsw)  but  who  is  so  thoroughly 
appy  in  the  realisation  of  hia  most  fervent 
hoM  and  in  the  promise  that  Jack  hat  given 
him,  that  henceforth  he  will  take  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  heir  expectant  of  the  Durston  property, 
that  he  is  rmdy  to  forgive  any  thing  and  any¬ 
body. 

Old  Mr.  Womersley  is  there,  too ;  a  little 
aged  since  we  last  saw  him,  but  still  rosy  and 
well  to  do.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  hands  lately,  in  completing  the 
sale  of  the  Polwarth  property.  After  the 
wretched  events  which  hM  occurred  there, 
both  he  and  his  niece  had  a  great  dislike  to  the 
place ;  and  as  a  Manchester  magnate,  a  great 
mend  of  Mr.  Bodger  Skuffles,  wished  to  turn 
some  of  the  money  which  ho  bad  made  out  of 
printed  cottons  into  a  landed  estate,  the  old 
gentleman  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  Polwarth 
at  a  very  excellent  price. 

Now  the  business  of  signing  is  all  duly  per¬ 
formed,  and  Ellen  is  Icanng  the  church,  lean¬ 
ing  upon  her  husband’s  arm.  Little  Mr.  Ped¬ 
lar  the  organist,  ■trikes  up  the  grand  “  Wed- 
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ding  March  ”  as  they  pass  down  the  aisle,  and 
the  l)right  August  sun  strikes  fully  uj)OU  them 
as  they  issue  from  the  porch,  as  an  omen  of 
happiness  for  their  future. 

More  than  a  year  before  this,  George  Brad- 
stock  and  his  wife  had  emigrated  to  Canada, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Woincrsley  with  funds  not 
merely  for  their  passage,  but  sufficient  to  pur- 
cliase  and  stock  lor  them  a  considerable  fann. 
There  has  been  no  relapse  in  Gleorgc  Brad- 
stock’s  conduct  or  career ;  and  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  to  her  benefactress  his  wife  declared  that 
his  good  resolutions  h^  been  nroof  even 
against  the  successes  which  ho  had  met  with, 
and  that  there  was  now  no  more  tender  hus¬ 
band  or  better-conducted  man  than  her  George. 

Before  ho  left  England,  George  Bradstock 
sought  out  his  old  comrade,  Joseph  Grogram, 
and  offered,  provided  he  was  prepared  to  lead 
a  life  of  honesty,  to  take  him  with  them,  and 
)Ut  him  in  the  way  of  earning  a  good  liveli- 
lood.  After  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Grogram 
accepted  the  oiler,  and  went  out  to  Canada  with 
the  Bradstoeks.  After  a  little  time,  however,  ho 
confessed  that  he  found  the  country  life  dull,  and 
farm  lalior  not  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  Not 
he  said,  that  he  should  take  to  vice  again  or  dis- 
lionesty ;  ho  thought  he  should  try  a  little  in  the 
lianky-panky  line,  and  to  that  line  he  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  still  attached.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  with 
one  of  the  travelling  eircuses  which  go  about 
the  colony  as  the  “  Strong  Man  of  the  Three 
Bounding  Brothers,”  or  the  “Mexican  Dish 
Spinner.’^  Sometimes  he  is  seen  sujK'rintend- 
ing  the  performance  of  a  troupe  of  dancing 
dogs ;  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he  is 
ideniical  with  the  “  Suffolk  Muffin,”  from  Ips¬ 
wich,  Old  England,  who  has  a  standing  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Ottawa  Times,  in  which  he 
offers  to  give  lessons  in  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defence  to  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

One  character  in  this  history  is  no  more  — 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  who,  after  the  utter  collapse 
and  failure  of  his  great  scheme,  went  bock  to 
his  old  life,  and  recommenced  haunting  the 
police-courts,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hold  of 
some  of  the  sjxiil  of  prisoners  under  sentence. 
But  he  found  that  he  had  lost  his  zest  for  it, 
and  having  gone  into  a  few  cases  without  suc¬ 
cess,  he  retired  in  disgust.  I 

A  short  time  afU-rwards  he  was  found  one 
morning  by  the  laundress  of  his  chambers 
dead  in  his  bed.  His  enormous  ledger  lay  be¬ 
fore  him,  opened  at  the  sheet  on  which  he  had 
pasted  the  newspaper  account  of  the  great  gold 
robbery. 

Under  these  printed  extracts  were  two  words 
written  in  ink,  in  the  little  man’s  peculiar  hand. 
'rUey  were 

“Nobody’s  FoutunbI” 

When  the  next  of  kin,  who  were  discovered 
after  an  immense  deal  of  trouble,  came  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  resources,  they  found  that  these 
words  had  a  double  meaning,  tor  the  balanee 
at  the  banker’s  of  two  pounds  four  shillings 
and  twopence  was  all  tnat  remained  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  little  man  had 
at  one  time  undoubtedly  scraped  together. 

TUB  END. 


UNDER  LONDON  STREETS. 

There  it  is  again,  George,  worse  than  ever  1 
I’m  sure,  if  you  studied  that  dear  child’s 
health,  you  would  see  to  it  at  once.  A  man, 
too,  with  your  power  on  the  press  —  it ’s  dis¬ 
graceful.” 

“  What  is  f  My  power  on  the  press  ?  ” 

There  was  a  rustle  of  Gros  de  Naples  and  a 
whirlwind  that  nearly  swept  up  a  hassock ;  a 
tragic  look  that  would  have  made  Miss  Glyn 
envious  of  its  withering  scorn,  a  loud  closing 
of  the  breakfast-room  door,  and  mamma — on 
my  wife’s  side  —  left  me  alone. 

My  power  on  the  press  consists  in  the  right 
—  when  it  suits  the  editor  —  to  appear  in  the 
])oct’s  comer  of  the  Northwest  London  Journal,  a 
journal  that  appears  weekly ;  and  the  it  that 
was  “  there  again  ”  is  an  unpleasant  effluvium. 
Mamma,  who  is  not  always  particular  in  her 
language,  called  it  by  a  far  less  polished  term ; 
but  then,  when  angry,  she  is  strong  in  Saxon. 
This  unpleasant  scent  had  a  knack  of  coming 
up  stairs  and  diffusing  itself  through  the  house, 
and  though  we  had  set  traps  innumerable  to 
catch  it,  we  bad  never  succeeded.  Again  and 
again  bad  the  workmen  been  called  in,  the  sole 
result  being  a  bill.  At  all  events,  the  charming 
villa  residence  upon  a  gravelly  toil,  with  aU 
the  modem  improvements,  and  draining  right 
into  the  main  sewer  —  tee  house-agent’s  adver¬ 
tisement— was  decidedly  ineligible  respecting 
sundry  odors;  and  to  Mt  it  habitable  necessita¬ 
ted  the  constraction  of  a  drain,  during  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  gazing  down  into  the 
black  watery  way  running  along  beneath  our 
road,  and  bwame  so  interested  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  moved  by  so  strong  a  desire,  to  ex¬ 
plore  its  mysteries,  that  I  presented  myself  one 
day_  at  the  door  of  the  palatial  building  in 
Spring  Gardens  devoted  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Nothing^  could  have  been  more  courteous  than 
my  rcraption ;  and  after  a  few  minutes’  con¬ 
versation,  I  was  furnished  urith  a  couple  of  cards 
—  passports  to  the  lower  regions;  and  the 
same  day  I  presented  myself  before  a  man  who 
looked  at  my  cards,  looked  at  me,  and  then 
smiled. 

“  1  don’t  think  as  you’ll  like  to  go  down,  sir,” 
he  said.  "  Why,  you’ll  have  to  wade  through 


sewage  up  to  vour  middle;  but  we  can  dress 
you  up,  if  you  like.” 

I  did  like  —  or  at  least  I  said  so ;  the  same 
spirit  that  has  urged  me  on  to  do  several  similar 
things  was  thrusting  me  on  now,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  mo  in  a  most  horrible  stew,  by 
presenting  to  my  excited  imagination  rising 
waters,  strangling  men,  and  corpses  swept  away 
into  the  river. 

In  twenty  minutes  I  was  fitted  with  a  suit  of 
extremely  unpleasant  clothes  of  an  india-rub- 
bery  texture  ;  and  following  my  guide,  who  was 
provided  with  a  lantern,  we  stopped  at  lust  at 
an  iron  door  in  the  pavement,  over  which,  key 
in_  haml,  my  leader  stooped,  what  time  1  was 
seized  with  an  excealingly  strong  inclination  to 
say,  “  Thank  you ;  that  will  do and  to  go 
back. 

However,  I  said  nothing,  but  watched  my 
fnend  while  he  raised  the  door,  revealing  a 
grating,  up  which  stole  a  villanous  mist,  pale, 
blue,  ghostly-lookiiig,  and  seeming  like  the  ve¬ 
hicle  that  would  bitar  disease  through  the  streets 
and  courts  of  the  great  city.  I  knew  that  mist 
in  a  moment ;  it  was  the  parent  of  that  nasty 
smell  that  pervaded  our  house.  It  was  vile, 
mephitic,  drainy,  gassy,  and  repugnant  to  the 
nostrils,  and  I  involuntarily  shrank  kack. 

My  companion,  however,  was  not  deterred ; 
he  quietly  performtil  an  act  which  raistsl  a  new 
sense  of  discomibrt  in  my  breast  —  ho  lowered 
the  lantern  by  the  string,  and  stood  watching 
to  see  if  it  burned  brightly. 

“  If  that  there  wouldn't  burn,  we  shouldn’t 
burn,”  ho  said.  “  Many  a  poor  chap’s  been 
stuflbeated  by  that  there  bad  gas,  sir.” 

The  lamp  burned  tolerably  well ;  and  he  then 
began  to  descend  a  sqiiiire,  well-like  place,  pro¬ 
vided  with  iron  foot-holds,  till  he  stepped  with 
a  hollow  plash  into  a  quantity  of  foul  liquid 
mud,  and  turned  to  look  up  at  me. 

“  Come  on,  sir,  back’ards  way  first,”  he  said ; 
and  I  slowly  descended,  asking  myself  the  while 
whether  I  had  done  enough,  'fhe  next  minute 
the  huge  boots  I  wore  hud  taken  me  suddenly 
into  the  mud,  for  oue  slipped  from  the  damp 
iron  upon  which  it  rested,  and  I  was  beside  my 
guide,*  looking  through  an  oiiening  whercinto 
glided  along  a  black,  whispering  river,  through 
which  my  guide  waded,  and  I  followed,  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  about  two  feet  deep. 

If  you  will  imagine  what  your  coal-cellar 
would  be  if  it  w'cre  continued  for  miles,  its  walls 
wet  and  slimy,  and  a  filthy  stream  ever  running 
through  it,  you  have  the  exact  ap])carancc  of 
one  of  the  main  sewers  of  one  of  those  subter- 
ranc.m  channels  that,  varying  in  diameter  from 
three  feet  to  nine,  form  a  vast  net-work  lieneath 
London’s  streets  for  the  measured  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles.  The  figures  sound  large, 
but  they  are  correct ;  and  ever  through  these 
slimy  veins  flows  on  a  current  of  impurity  to¬ 
wards  the  outfalls  at  Barking  on  the  north,  and 
Crossness  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Thames. 

All  this  I  learned  as  we  slowly  waded  along, 
our  voices  sounding  hollow,  as  did  the  whisper¬ 
ing  hurrying  waters. 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  said  my  companion.  “  Well, 
that’s  a  small  drain  coming  from  a  side-road, 
and  into  that,  you  know,  there  are  small  drain¬ 
pipes  run  from  the  houses.  We’ll  go  up  it,  if 
you  like,  only  you’ll  have  ’most  to  creep.” 

I  did  not  like,  so  we  did  not  go ;  but  I  waded 
on,  keeping  inconveniently  close  to  my  com¬ 
panion,  for  did  he  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
place?  and  did  he  not  bear  the  only  light  we  had 
through  those  dank  shades  ? 

“Accidents?  Well,  gas  collects  sometimes, 
and  we  have  a  bit  of  an  explosion ;  but  the  men 
are  very  careful.  The  water,  too,  comes  down 
with  a  rush  sometimes,  after  a  heavy  rain — six, 
eight,  or  nine  feet  —  and  then,  of  course,  it 
sweeps  all  before  it ;  but  our  men  are  very  care¬ 
ful  when  they  do  come  down,  which  is  n’t  often: 
they  keep  pretty  close  to  the  openings.” 

“  But  suppose  a  heavy  shower  came  now  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  should  have  to  get  up  as  soon  as 
we  could.” 

I  looked  to  see  if  the  water  was  rising,  and  it 
seemed  certainly  two  inches  higher  up  my  boots. 
Ten  minutes  after,  I  was  sure  of  it.  “  Here’s  the 
water  getting  into  my  boots  1  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Ah,  ah  1  It  often  does,”  was  the  reply.  “  It’s 
a  bit  deeper  here,  for  another  big  sewer  joins 
just  below.” 

“  But  don’t  you  think  it  is  raining  ?  ” 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  is,”  was  the  cool  reply ; 
“but,  as  I  told  you  afore,  if  it  came  much,  we 
should  have  to  scud.” 

To  scud  I  Fancy  scudding  in  hip-boots  doivn 
in  a  hideous  drain,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
swept  away  and  drowned,  like  a  rat  in  a  sink¬ 
hole  I  The  idea  took  away  my  breath,  and  I 
must  have  gasped,  for  mr  companion  exclaimed ; 
“  Ah,  the  air  is  a  bit  nad  down  in  this  part, 
hut  it’U  get  better  d’rcckly.  Wha^s  that  opening  f 
—  Ah,  mat’s  the  way  up  into  another  street. 
Hadn’t  toe  better  get  up  1  Can’t  get  up  there, 
and,  besides,  them’s  the  places  where  the  bad 
gas  collects.  Come  along,  sir;  I  want  to  show 

on  the  way  we  get  rid  of  the  storm-water,  and 

ow  the  sewers  were  altered.  There’s  millions 
of  rats  down  here,  but  they  scud  off  before  the 
lights,  and  we  don’t  see  ’em.  They  keep  mostly 
in  the  little  drains  and  pipes,  and  feed  on  the 
grease  that  comes  down  the  sink-holes,  and 
the  filth  and  stuff  that’s  put  down  here.  People 
throw  every  thing  they  can  into  the  sewers. 
There’s  tons  of  entrails  put  down  by  some  one ; 
and  more  than  once,”  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
that  seemed  to  die  away  in  the  gloomy  black 
vista  ahead,  “  we’ve  found  babies  here.  Poor 
little  things  I  1  wonder  what  sorter  stuff  their 
mother’s  'wts  were  made  on." 


We  went  on  and  on,  past  openings  large  and 
small,  my  companion  talking  away  nil  the 
time,  heedless  of  the  quantity  of  mephitic  air 
he  was  swallowing.  The  walking  was  not  of 
the  best,  the  curved  brick  bottom  of  the  sower 
being  rather  awkward,  and  wading  mid-deep  in 
water  is  not  favorable  to  progression. 

Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  me  —  “  Sup¬ 
pose  we  should  be  lost !  ”  and  I  asked  my  friend 
whether  any  one  ever  did  lose  his  way. 

“  Well,  as  to  that,”  was  the  reply,  “  there’s 
so  many  ways  up,  and  if  there  was  no  gas  in 
them,  a  man  might  knock  till  some  one  heard 
him ;  and  there’s  always  plenty  of  people  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  iron  doors  in  the  pavement.” 

“  If  there  was  no  gtis,”  I  repeated  to  myself, 
and  then  I  tried  very  hard  to  ta’se  it  coolly ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  danknesa  of  the  place,  and  the 
fact  of  my  wading  in  water,  I  was  bathed  in 
perspiration,  and  could  not  avoid  an  occasional 
shiver  as  I  looked  forward  or  backward,  the  dim 
light  shedding  a  sort  of  yellow  halo  around,  re¬ 
vealing  only  ourselves,  the  slimy  brick  walls, 
the  circular  roof,  and  the  black  rushing  water, 
on  which  the  light  shimmered  and  danced.  I 
must  confess  to  a  tremulous  desire  to  see  a 
swarm  of  rats  swimming  away  from  ns  in  haste, 
but  none  were  visible.  I  learned,  though,  that 
as  many  as  a  hundred  a  day  are,  in  spite  of 
their  swimming  powers,  swept  away,  drowned, 
and  afterwards  caught  in  the  screens  used  for 
stnaining  the  wat(;r  at  the  pumping  stations, 
where  it  is  raised  from  the  low  to  the  high  level 
sewers,  that  it  may  find  its  way  by  gravitation 
to  the  Thames,  at  the  outfall  reservoirs. 

“  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  show  you,”  said 
my  companion,  stopping  before  some  brick¬ 
work  ;  and  then  he  explained  to  me  that  the 
old  sewers  used  to  run  down  at  once  into  the 
Thames,  the  new  system  of  drainage  being  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  intersect  all  the  old  sewers,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  were  stopjied  to  nearly  the 
height  of  the  roof,  but  left  open  there,  so  that  in 
time  of  extra  pressure  from  storms,  when  the 
main  sowers  get  too  full,  they  overflow  into  the 
old,  which  channels  cany  oft’  the  nearly  pure 
rain-water  by  the  old  wav  into  the  river 

At  last  I  declare  that  I  will  have  no  more  of 
it,  for  I  find  that  every  fifty  yards  is  but  a  pre¬ 
cise  repetition  of  the  fifty  yards  before  —  noth¬ 
ing  but  elongated  cellar,  black  and  slimy  with 
the  rushing  water,  and  here  and  there  some 
sluggish  tributary  stealthily  pouring  in  its  ad¬ 
junct  of  filthy  water.  Two  thousand  miles 
meandering  beneath  London,  from  Highgate, 
Paddington,  Acton,  and  Chiswick  on  the  north 
and  west,  to  form  junctions  at  Old  Ford  and 
Abbey  Mills,  and  then  flow  on  to  Barking ;  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thara.-s,  from  Putney, 
Balhatn,  and  Nonvood,  to  join  at  Greenwich, 
and  flow  on  to  Crossness  beyond  Plumstead 
ilarsh.  There  is  travelling  enough  for  the  en¬ 
terprising  who  like  to  try  it,  but  when,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  solicitations,  and  after  feeling  posi¬ 
tively  certain  that  we  had  lostour  way,  and  taken 
a  wrong  turning,  iny  guide  brought  me  to  where 
I  could  once  more  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heav¬ 
en  —  that  is  to  say,  the  air  as  pure  os  we  get  it 
in  Loudon  streets  —  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
cft'able  satisfaction  that  I  s.aw  let  dow’n,  first  the 
iron  grate,  then  the  diamond-pattern  iron  trap¬ 
door. 


STORM  INDICATORS. 

VON  HUMBOLDT  was  the  first  to  di- 
.  rect  attention  to  the  delicate  uniformly- 
broken  groups  of  clouds  and  cloud  striie,  and 
to  describe  them  under  the  name  of  polar 
bands.  Over  Northwest  Gennany  polar  bands 
extend  from  south  to  north  and  also  from 
south-southeast  to  north-northwest,  then  change 
slowly  into  the  position  from  south-southwest 
to  north-northe.ast,  and  not  nnfreqnently  the 
vanishing  points  move  still  further  to  the  east 
and  west  points.  To  the  author  of  the  “  Cos¬ 
mos,”  no  relation  seemed  likely  between  the 
polar  bands  and  the  upper  currents  of  air.  He 
says:  “And  I  cannot  ascribe  the  progress  (of 
these  vanishing  points  )  to  the  change  in  the 
current  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

When  such  polar  bands  appear  over  Europe, 
the  telegraphic  weather  reports  at  present  make 
it  possible  to  compare  the  simultaneous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  By  this  comparison  I  have  found  that 
an  area  of  storm,  even  if  still  far  distant,  is 
rimultaneously  present  in  all  cases  where 
decided  polar  bands  and  their  vanishing  points 
in  the  horizon  are  shown.  The  polar  bands 
are  present  then  on  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  storm  area,  and  have  a  tangental  direction 
to  its  limiting  line.  Whilst  the  weather  is  still 
quiet  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmospheric  ocean,  the  polar  bands  already 
indicate  the  currents  of  air  in  the  higher  strata. 
The  gradual  change  to  eastward  of  the  vanish¬ 
ing  points  of  the  bands  pointing  north  and 
south  is  the  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the 
centre  of  the  storm.  When  the  latter  moves 
from  the  west  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (towards 
Holland)  the  polar  bands  have  the  direction 
ftom  south  to  north  at  the  first  approach  of  the 
storm  area ;  if  the  centre  of  the  storm  and  the 
bands  themselves  advance  toward  the  northeast, 
then  also  the  apparont  direction  of  the  latter 
alters  in  a  corresiionding  manner,  and  since 
they  arc  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  toward 
the  storm  centre,  they  show  to  the  observer 
the  direction  in  which  such  a  storm  area  lies, 
though  in  many  cases  five  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  distant,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it 
progresses.  If  the  storm  area  does  not  pass  to 


one  side  of  the  observer,  but  the  centre 
approaches  him  more  or  less  directly,  then 
always  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  elapse 
before  the  arrival  of  the  storm.  The  stormn 
thus  announce  themselves  telegraphically  by 
means  of  the  polar  bands.  The  remaining  no- 
certainty  with  respect  to  their  paths  which  may 
still  prevail,  is  r  imoved  in  the  customary  man¬ 
ner  by  the  barometric  observations.  With  the 
fine  cirrus  filaments,  when  these  appear  isolated, 
the  polar  bands  form  on  the  celestial  hemisphere 
a  configuration  similar  to  that  of  the  marks  and 
stripes  on  the  surface  of  a  melon,  and  they 
always  converge  toward  two  opposite  points  in 
the  horizon. — From  Der  Sturmwamer, 


Tots  as  Teachebs.  —  'The  primary  use  of 
toys  to  children  is  to  keep  them  occupied.  A 
mother  thinks  what  her  infant,  even  when  only 
a  few  months  old,  requires  to  amuse  hhn.anil 
she  selects  a  bright-colored  bird,  or  a  rattle,  or 
something  which  it  can  feel,  shake,  and  look  at. 
An  elder  child  complains  of  having  nothing  to 
do ;  and  a  toy  or  game  is  found,  or  a  'uook  of 
pictures  or  little  stories,  with  which  he  may 
amuse  bimself.  The  great  aim  of  all  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  bringing-up  of  children  is  to  keep 
them  constantly  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time, 
though  encouraging  them  to  play  as  long  as 
possible  with  one  toy,  yet  to  change  and  vary 
their  occujiations  and  amusements  as  soon  as 
thev  show  signs  of  mental  fatigue  or  weariness. 
This  constant  employment  is  not  only  desirable 
for  children,  but  is  really  essential  fur  them ; 
they  must  be  doing  something,  and,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  even  mischief  is  but  misap¬ 
plied  energy.  Toys  are  the  natural  Instruments 
on  which  this  energy  and  activity  should  be  ex- 
jtended.  It  is  the  province  of  the  toy-dealer  to 
find  objects  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds  and 
fingers,  just  as  much  as  for  the  baker  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  bread,  or  the  shoemaker  with 
shoes. 

Children  arc  essentially  active  in  every  sense, 
and  toys  cannot  properly  he  called  toys  at  all  if 
they  are  merely  capable  of  being  looked  at,  and 
do  no  more  than  amuse  the  eye  fur  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  This  fact  will  often  account  for  the  pe¬ 
culiar  way  in  which  children  take  fancies  to 
their  toys.  Of  course  the  glitter  of  a  new  thing, 
whatever  it  may  be,  lasts  for  some  time ;  but  it 
will  be  remarked  how  they  generally  return  to 
some  old  plaything,  long  since  licreft  of  its 
beauty,  because  they  can  do  something  with  it. 
A  bro’ken  doll,  even  with  no  legs  and  arms,  may 
be  dressed  and  handled  os  a  baby;  a  horse 
without  legs  may  be  dragged  about  the  floor, 
and  so  on ;  whereas  a  new  picture-book  is  soon 
put  aside  after  the  novelty  of  the  illustrations  is 
forgotten ;  and  a  very  elaborate  mechanical  toy, 
too  delicate  even  to  be  handled,  is  not  eared  for 
much  after  it  has  liecn  exhibited  a  few  times, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty. 

While  carefully  avoiding  the  mistake  of  mak¬ 
ing  play  a  lesson,  some  few  toys,  if  well  selected, 
may  impart  a  vast  amount  of  instruction,  and 
that  without  the  child  having  to  undergo  any 
undue  mental  strain.  It  would,  of  course,  bo 
undesirable  to  give  a  little  boy  five  or  six  years 
old  a  direct  lesson  on  the  principles  of  the  bridge 
and  the  use  of  the  keystone.  Give  him,  how¬ 
ever,  a  liox  of  bricks  capable  of  making  a 
bridge  with  the  centring,  and  show  him  how  to 
put  It  together ;  he  will  puzzle  over  it  for  days, 
try  every  sort  of  arrangement,  and  unwittingly 
become  gradually  and  practically  acquainted 
with  some  important  mechanical  laws.  Again, 
a  little  model  of  a  steam-engine  made  to  work 
by  gas  or  spirit,  which  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings,  is  a  most  attractive  toy.  Children 
will  watch  it  for  hours.  They  see  the  water 
poured  in  ;  they  remark  that  it  is  made  to  boil, 
and  soon  has  to  be  replenished ;  they  notice  the 
action  of  the  valves,  the  piston,  the  crank,  and 
all  the  parts.  When  they  come  to  study  the 
theoretical  laws  of  steam  and  machines,  half 
the  difficulty  of  their  first  lessons  vanLshes. 
Reading  may  be  taught  entirely  by  means  of 
the  various  games  and  toys  with  letters  and 
words  which  are  in  common  use.  'piese  toys 
depend  for  their  interest  and  attraction  on  tqe 
way  they  are  put  before  children.  With 
one  teacher,  they  are  little  better  than  a  dry 
spelling-book ;  whereas  with  another,  the  findt 
ing  out  of  the  dift'erent  letters  and  the  placing 
them  together  like  a  puzzle  may  interest  a  child 
for  hours,  during  which  the  infant  is  learning 
to  read  and  spell  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  in  a  way  ne  is  least  likely  to  forget.  The 
first  four  rules  of  oritkmeac,  again,  may  be 
taught  idmost  entirely  by  means  of  cube  bricks, 
and  a  great  step  made  in  the  formidable  multi¬ 
plication  uble,  before  the  child  is  wearied  out 
with  the  monotonous  repetition  of  what  too 
o^n  seems  to  him  an  endless  and  meaningless 
list  of  figures.  Writing  is  the  only  subject 
which  perhaps  requires  more  direct^  lesson-work. 
Even  here,  however,  the  “printing”  letters 
used  to  teach  reading  may  be  copied  on  a  slate, 
their  shape  learned,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  the  power  of  holding  and  guiding  a 
pcncU  imp^ed,  before  the  copy-book,  pot-hook 
and  hanger  has  made  writing  an  unpleasant 
and  tedious  task. 


—  An  enthusiastic  Chinese  heathen  camp- 
meeting  was  held  recently  in  California.  A 
pavilion  wa^  erected  in  which  numerous  Josses, 
or  Chinese  gods,  were  set  up  for  worship ;  and 
the  whole  affair,  as  one  of  the  Celestials 
remarked,  was  “Alice  same  as  Mellican  man 
preaches.” 
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here  and  there. 

•—Paper  cafft  —  Newspaper  attaeks. 

—  What  part  of  the  ride  is  like  an  assault  1 
The  breech  of  the  piece, 

“  Best  ”  time  on  record — a  mile  a  minute 
on  the  Erie,  with  relief  stores  for  the  sull'erers 
at  Chicago. 

—  “If  all  the  world  were  blind,”  smd  an 
Irish  cler'vman,  “what  a  melancholy  sight  it 
would  be."’ 

—  It  is  proposed  that  men  who  are  bald- 
headed  should  uvo  their  monogram  painted  on 
the  bare  spot. 

—  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  fire-engines  in 
San  Francisco  won’t  work.  No  wonder ;  they 
were  made  to  play. 

— In  New  York  they  call  red  hair  “  Schenec¬ 
tady  color  ”  —  Schenectady  being,  as  every  one 
knoa’S,  a  little  beyond  “  Auburn.” 

—  In  Bad  Repair.  We  know  a  man,  mov¬ 
ing  in  good  society,  who  has  laughed  so  much 
in  his  sleeve  that  it  is  quite  worn  out. 

—  One  single  county  in  Tennessee  is  answer- 
able  for  the  woe  which  will  spring  from  four 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  peanuts. 

—  A  cute  fellow,  who  is  just  beginning  his 
philological  studies,  says  that  the  cause  of  the 
potato-rot  is  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth. 

—  Pet  poodles  are  stunted  by  their  fair  own¬ 
ers,  who  feed  them  adth  laudanum  and  keep 
them  in  warm  ovens  for  that  purpose.  Young 
ladies  with  poodles  arc  always  laudin’  ’em. 

—  A  Little  Omission.  Materfamilias 
was  rather  taken  aback  the  other  day  at  re¬ 
ceiving  a  bill  for  a  “  pair  of  infants’.’^  The 
account  had  been  made  out  with  an  excess  of 
conciseness:  the  addition  of  one  word  — 
“  gloves  ”  —  would  .have  prevented  all  misap¬ 
prehension. 

—  An  anomalous  kind  of  rouge  has  made  its 
appearance,  called  “Japanese  paste,”  which  is 
of  a  bright  green  color,  but  very  obligingly 
turns  a  delicate  rose  when  applied  to  the  uce  or 
lips.  A  bam-door  is  the  best  place  upon  which 
to  test  this  rouge.  If  it  proves  successful,  put 
the  rest  on  the  same  place. 

—  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Yankee  top¬ 
sail  schooner  on  its  way  to  Leghorn,  which  en¬ 
countered  an  English  nobleman’s  yacht  on  a 
pleasure  cruise  in  the  Mc^terranean.  John 
Bull  bantered  the  Yankee  for  a  trial  of  speed, 
And  the  Yankee  “  sailed  ”  John  Bull  almost 
“  out  of  sight.”  Milor  was  greatly  astonished 
At  this  residt,  and  invited  the  victorious  skipper 
to  come  on  lioard  and  join  him  in  a  bottle  of 
wine.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  as 
they  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  the  Englishman 
generously  proposed  Brother  Jonathan’s  health, 
.^ding : 

“  I  say,  captain,  this  is  the  first  time  my 
yacht  was  ever  beaten,  you  know  I  ” 

“Wall”  said  the  lankec  captain,  “that’s 
kinder  sing’ler,  for  I  vow  this  is  the  first  time 
my  craft  ever  beat  any  thing.” 


A  ROYAL  VENDUE. 

A  SCENE  at  the  sale  of  the  personal  effects  of 
the  cx-Einpress  Eugenia,  which  recently 
took  place  in  Paris,  is  thus  described  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  :  Pillow-cases  of  fine  cambric  —  so 
fine  that  one  wonders  how  they  supported  the 
elaborate  embroideries  and  deep  real  lace  bor¬ 
ders  —  were  hotly  contested  for  by  a  “  petite 
dame,”  a  shabbv  Jew  of  the  Rue  dee  Victoires, 
and  a  party  of  Snyers,  belonging,  I  should  say, 
to  the  Quarticr  Breda.  The  little  lady  carri^ 
off  a  dozen.  It  “  poses  ”  one,  she  cried,  titter¬ 
ing  as  she  spoke,  to  press  the  pillow  on  which 
an  Imperial  head  reposed.  The  cipher  E  hap¬ 
pened  to  stand  for  her  own  name,  which  she 
volunteered  to  tell  one  of  the  old  friends  of  the 
fallen  dynasty  was  Eulalie.  As  for  the  crown 
under  it,  ma  foi,  she  was  just  as  worthy  to 
wear  it  as  any  one  else  I 

There  were  peignoirs  and  dressing-gowns, 
clearly  furnished  by  Chapon,  the  famous  ladies’ 
outfitter  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  all  wonder¬ 
fully  elegant,  but  dusty  and  somewhat  blue- 
moulded.  The  stockings  of  thread,  silk,  and 
.Shetland  wool,  were  of  gossamer  lightness. 
An  infinity  of  bath  and  toilet  sponges  were 
knocked  down  at  a  hundred  francs.  Tney  were 
:all  of  the  best  quality.  The  little  lady  said  she 
would  have  been  the  purchaser  if  the  auction- 
■  cer  had  guaranteed  that  he  was  selling  her 
something  which  had  actually  passed  through 
'.the  Empress’s  hands.  As  for  the  boots  and 
.slippers,  they  justified  the  eulogiums  passed  by 
MM.  Franc  and  Lockrw  in  their  report  on 
Parisian  shoemakers.  Then  there  were,  the 
I  ladies  thought,  delicious  things  in  the  way  of 
; petticoats,  flannel  bustles,  robes  de  chambre,  sorties 
,de  bain,  and  woollen  wraps.  Some  baby’s  robes 
-which,  according  to  the  salesman’s  legend,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Prince  Imperial’s  layette,  were 
ibought  by  a  Russian  lady.  A  snuffy  purchaser 
:iiear  me  shook  her  head  incredulously  at  those 
Ibclongings  of  Imperial  infancy.  They  were 
:  sumptuously  got  up,  she  admitt^  but  nothing 
■would  convince  her  that  they  did  not  belong 
ito  Bom(!  distre.Nsetl  bouryeoise’s  layette  and  were 
■not  palmed  off  by  the  auctioneer  to  enhance 
their  ]irici-,  as  having  licen  worn  by  the  Prince, 
at  who.se  birth,  seventeen  years  ago,  official 
France  went  into  the  most  excessive  demonstrar 
tions  of  delight  that  ever  hailed  the  advent  of 
a  Royal  child  on  our  planet. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Oct.  18. 

riKANCIAL. 

LOKDoa.— Coniiols,  92H;  U.S.  S-^O’i,  ISSt.WX;  do.  1867, 

FBASKroBi.— V.  S.  »-•»’»,  ISei.SSH. 

Nkw  Yubk.— G»ld,lUH;U.S.r«.  1881, 1’Slit  S-lTl,  1882, 
114H;  do.  1867,  11-iM. 

COKUIBCIAL. 

Litbbpool.— Cotton,  mlddUng  upland.'  >Hd. 

Nbw  Yoax.  — Cotton,  nilddllng  uplands,  ISHc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wneat,  $1.U  Q  1.60. 

Oct.  10. 

Fimancial. 

Losdos.— Consols, 92X;  U.S.  VIC’S,  1862,  MX; do.  1867, 
OIX. 

Fbakkfobt.  — U.  8.  VTO’S,  1862,  SSX. 

NBwYoBK.-C.old,  1I2H;  U.  8.  6’t,  1881,  lUX;  V20’s, 
1862,  IMH;  do.  1867, 112M. 

CUKMEBCIAL. 

Livbbpool.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Nbw  Yobk.—  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19Xc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wbeat,  81.  M  9  1.88. 

Oct.  SO. 

Fikanciai. 

Loxdoh.— Consols.  92X;  C.S.  V20’s,  1862,  MX;  do.  1867, 
SIX. 

Fbankfobt.— U.  8.  V20’s,  1862,  M. 

Nbw  Yobk. -Gold,  1 12 H:  C.  8.  6's,  1881,  USX;  V20’s, 
1862,  114;  do.  1867,  H2X. 

COKMEBCIAL. 

LrvKBPOOL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Nbw  Yobk.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19Xc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wbeat,  81.47®  1.S1. 

Oct.  31. 

Financial. 

Lovdok.  — ConsoU,92X;  U.S.  V20’s,  1862,  MX;  do.  1867, 
92. 

Nbw  Yobk.  — Gold,  112X;  U.  8.6’s,  1881,  USX;  V'20’s, 
1862, 114X ;  do.  1867,  112X. 

Commbbcial. 

LrvBBPOOL.- Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Nkw  Yobk.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Xc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  SI.SO  @  1.S6. 

Oct.  33. 

Financial. 

Lohdom.  —  Consols,  93X;  U.S.  V20’s,  1862,  MX;  do. 
1867.  itlX. 

New  Yobk.- Gold,  112H;  U.S.  6's,  1881,  116X;  V20’s, 
1862,  114X;  do.  1867,  112X. 

COKHBBCIAL. 

LrvBBPOOL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Nbw  Yobk.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Xc.;Ted  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.S0  ®  1.S1. 

Oct.  34. 

Fikancial. 

Lohsok.— Consols,  93;  U.S.  V20’t,  1862,  MX;  do.  1867, 

New  Yobk.— Gold,  112X;  U.S.  6’s,  1881,  116X;  VTirs, 
1862,  114X;  do.  1867, 113. 

COMMEBCIAL. 

LrvXBPOOi.— Cotton,  middUng  u;<lands,  9Xd. 

Nbw  Yobk.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Xc.;  red  winter 
wheat,  flA2  ®  IM. 


—  The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  suggesta 
that  all  the  damaged  and  useless  safes  that 
passed  through  the  conflagration  be  piled  up  in 
some  prominent  locally  in  the  city  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  monument  of  the  Great  Calamity. 

—  Here  is  an  item  for  military  orfi’an-grinders : 
One  Marens  Ainsworth  of  Calais,  vt.,  last 
month,  did  well  and  truly  dig  eighty  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  one  day,  the  said  Marcus  having 
but  one  arm.  It  isn’t  every  man  with  two 
arms  who  can  do  a  better  day^^s  work  than  this. 
Now,  suppose,  instead  of  working  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  Marens  Ainsworth  liad  bought  a 
hand-organ,  and,  planting  himself  on  some 

Savement,  had  pro<«eded  to  grind  “  Captain 
inks  ”  for  a  living,  to  the  indescribable  annoy¬ 
ance  of  his  feUow-creatures  I  We  say  no  more. 

— A  lady  in  a  recent  letter  from  Liverpool 
says ;  “  Here,  as  in  every  other  hotel  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  found  ladies  at  the  bar,  keeping  the  regiv 
ter  of  arrivals  and  assigning  rooms  to  guests, 
receiving  payment  of  bills,  So  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  office,  and  in  all  the  stores  and  shops, 
young  and  well-dressed  ladies  form  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  attendance.  I  -was  greatly  struck 
with  it,  and  believe  it  would  bo  well  for  our 
people  to  adopt  the  custom  of  thus  furnishing 
employment  to  a  lar^  and  most  dependent 
class  of  onr  people.  Whenever  there  is  a  light 
and  nimble  work  to  be  done,  we  found  univer¬ 
sally  ladies  emplc^cd.  In  the  extensive  draper 
establishment  of  Lee,  in  Liverpool,  frequented 
and  patronized  by  the  nobility  and  wealthy  of 
the  land,  the  long  lines  of  connters  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  scores  of  beautiful  young  girls,  tastefully 
dres^,  and  who  were  waiting  upon  the  crow^ 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  purchasmg  supplies.” 


Grocers,  Spice  Dealers  and  Dbdooistb 

sell  Burnett’s  Standard  Flavoring  Extracts. 

To  Cure  a  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sorb  Throat, 
use  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

Much  Misery  will  be  saved,  and  great 
anxieU,  if  when  yon  are  troubled  with  Throat 
Complaints,  Weak  Lunn,  or  Kidney  troubles, 
yon  use  at  once  the  White  Pine  Compound. 
There  is  no  better  article  in]  the  market  for 
these  afflictions. 

Families  may  secure  elegant  suites  of  rooms 
while  travelling,  either  by  mail  or  telegraph, 
replete  with  all  comforts  and  luxuries,  at  the 
AMERICA  HOUSE,  BOSTON.  The 
Messrs.  Rice  are  widely  known  as  among  the 
most  popular  and  successful  of  American  land¬ 
lords. 

Example  for  the  Ladies.  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Sanderson,  Poppenhansen  Institute,  College 
Point,  N.Y.,  has  had  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Machine  since  February,  1859,  employed,  with¬ 
out  repairs,  in  sewing  all  materials,  from  triple 
beaver  to  Nansook  i  ten  ycais  in  dress-making) ; 
it  is  now  used  for  Lustructiug  pupils  in  the 
Institute. 


Applications  for  Advertlstnc  Contracts 
In  Evebt  Sati'bdat,  Tns  Atlamtio  Monthly,  The 
Nobtb  Ameeican  Review,  and  Ode  Yodho  Folei, 
except  in  New  York  City  should  tM  addreesed  to  OKO. 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Iloeton.  In  New  York 
City  appllcationa  should  be  mode  to  I.E  GRAND 
BENKDICT,  No.  37  Park  Bow,  who  U  our  Special 
AdvertUIns  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO..  PubUsben. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Fire  In  the  Woods.  By  Profooor  James  Da  MUle. 
16mo.  Illustrated. 

The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories.  By  Profoesor  James  De 
Slille.  4  volumes.  lUustrateu.  Per  vol.,  fl.M. 

The  Spark  of  Genius :  or.  The  College  Lire  of  James 
Trajan.  By  Elijah  KeQogg.  16mo.  illustrated. 

Ciinslu  and  Croaatree;  or.  The  Sea  Swashes  of  a 
Sailor.  By  Oliver  Optic.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.23. 
The  Onward  and  Upward  Series.  By  Oliver 
Optic.  4  volumes.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  SI.2.V 
Oar  Boys  and  Girls*  Stoir  Teller.  Edited  by 


Diamond  Bums.  The  Complete  Poetlcsl  Works  of 
Bolicit  Bums.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.23. 

The  Children’s  Album  of  Pretty  Pictores,  with 
Short  Stuilei  by  Uncle  John.  With  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  foil-page  Illustrations.  4to.  Usndsomely  hound. 
'’”$1.7.3. 

The  Children’s  Sunday  Album.  By  the  anthor 
of  “A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  Ac.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  flAy  lUostraUons.  4to. 
Elegantly  bound.  $1.73. 

First  Help  in  Accidents  and  in  Sickness ;  A 

Guide  in  the  Absence  or  before  tbe  Arrlvsl  of  Medical 
Assistancs.  l'2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Underwood's  Handbook  of  EnKlish  Litera¬ 
ture.  Intended  fur  tbe  use  of  Engllsn  High  Schools, 
as  well  as  a  Companion  and  Guide  fur  Private 
Students  and  fur  General  Readers.  By  Francis  H. 
Underwood.  (British  Authors.)  Crown  8vo.  Cloth, 
$2..30. 

Behind  the  Bars;  or,  Llfo  m  an  Insane  Asylum. 

16mo.  I'lutb,  $2.00. 

The  Sword  and  Garment  ;  or.  Ministerial 
Culture.  By  Bev.  L.  T.  Townsend,  D.Dm  Professor 
in  Boston  Theological  Seminary.  16mo.  Clntb,  $1.30. 
Art:  Its  Laws  and  the  Reasons  for  ITiem.  Collected, 
condensed,  and  arranged  for  General  and  Educational 


-With  Steel  Engravings  and  Wood  Cuts.  $3.M. 

NEARLY  READY. 

DICK  AND  DAISY  SERIES. 

By  MISS  ADELAIDE  F.  SAMUELS. 

4  Tols.  Illustrated.  Per  voL,  SO  cents. 

1.  Adrift  in  the  World ;  or,  Dick  and  Daisy’s 

E.v  ly  Days. 

3.  Flchtlng  the  Battle;  or,  Dick  and  Daisy’s 

C'ltv  Lite. 

C  3.  Saved  from  the  Street;  or,  Dick  and  Daisy’s 

Proteges. 

4.  Grandfather  Mllly’s  Luck;  or,  Dick  and 

Daisy’s  Reward. 

This  series  by  a  new  author  Is  fresh,  bright,  and  whole¬ 
some.  Tbe  Illustrations  by  Miss  L.  B.  Uumphrey  are  new 
and  attractive,  and  tbe  whole  seems  for  better  than  many 
volumes  more  pretentious  in  price. 

By  MISS  DOUGLAS. 

Kathle’g  Soldiers.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.N. 

In  the  Ranks.  16mn.  Illustrated.  $I.M. 

Kathie’s  Harvest  Days.  16ma.  Illustrated.  $1JI0. 
Kathle’s  Stories.  Complete,  6  vols.  Illustrated.  Per 
vol.,  $1.00. 

,1.  Kathie’s  Three  Wishes. 

2.  Kathie’s  Aunt  Ruth. 

3.  Kathie’s  Summer  at  Cedarwood. 

4.  Kathie’s  Soldiers. 

6.  In  the  Ranks. 

0.  Kathie’s  Harvest  Days. 

By  SOPHIE  MAT. 

Aont  Madare’s  Story.  Being  the  third  volume  of 
Little  Prudy’s  Flyaway  Stories.  24mo.  lUustratel. 
Clut^7S  cents. 

Little  Prudy’s  Flyaway  Series.  3  vols.  (boxed), 
per  voL^  75  cents. 

Little  Folks  Astray, 

Prudy  Keeplns  House. 

Aunt  HadKe’s  Story. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPABD,  Fablisbers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLINOHAM.  New  York. 

Atlantic  Essays. 

By  Thomas  Wentwobth  Hiooinson.  1  voL  12mo. 
$2.M. 

CONTENTS:— “A  Plea  for  Colture;”  " Literatnre as 
an  Art;’’  Americanism  In  Literature;’’  “A  Letter  to  a 
Young  Contributor;  ’’  *‘  Ought  Women  to  Leam  the  Alpha¬ 
bet?"  “A  Charge  with  Prince  Rupert;”  “ Made¬ 
moiselle’s  Campaigns;”  “The  Puritan  Minister;’’ 
"Fayaland  the  Portuguese; ”  “The  Greek  Goddesses;” 
”  Sapho;  ”  “  On  an  Old  Latin  Text-book.” 

“  AU  the  writings  of  Hr.  Hlgglnson  show  tbe  thorough 
culture  of  his  mind,  and  are  distinguislied  by  a  remark- 
sbly  correct,  clear,  and  finished  style.  Radical  as  be  may 
be  in  the  domain  of  S|>eculntlve  thought,  he  has  a  con¬ 
servative  veneration  for  the  English  language,  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  looseness  of  expression  to  which  the 
mucn-speaking  and  much-printing  of  these  modem  days 
have  given  currency,  if  indeed  they  have  not  cultivated 
a  vicious  taste  fur  It.  For  this  re.->sun  his  essays  have  a 
chann  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  a  rigorous  and  hon¬ 
est  consideration  of  tbe  subject  In  band.  He  Is  one  of  tbe 
few  but  Increasing  number  of  Americans  who  are  pursu¬ 
ing  literature  as  an  art,  and  one  whose  influence,  shining 
through  example,  perhaps,  not  less  than  through  achieve¬ 
ment,  Is  doing  much  to  strengthen  hope  In  the  friture  of 
letters  In  our  land.”— Burian  Advtrtiitr. 

“There  are  twelve  essays  In  all,  on  subjects  as  wide 
apart  as  can  well  be  Imagined;  but  whatever  the  subject. 
Col.  Hlgglnson  treats  It  with  ability  and  thonghtlhlncss, 
and  wlUi  graceftil  style  and  good  command  of  langti.age. 
Be  Is  equuly  at  home  In  dlscosslng  Americanism  In  Lit¬ 
erature,  passing  in  review  tbe  Greek  Goddesses,  and  evok¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  yontb,  and  discussing  theories  of 
education  while  turning  the  pages  of  an  Old  Latin  Text- 
Book.  ”—  Cleveland  Uerald. 


HOMER,  DANTE,  GOETHE, 

“It  is  a  fket  almost  without  prooodaot  In 
the  history  of  lltorature,  that  the  three  Breau 
est  poems  of  the  world  —  Homer’s  "Iliad,” 
Dante’s  "Dlvlna  Commedla,”  and  Goeths’s 
"Faust”— have  been  translated  IntoEnsUsh 
verse  by  three  of  our  native  poets,  and  pub¬ 
lished  In  royal  style  by  the  same  honse,  and 
all  within  the  space  of  four  years.  These 
translations  — Bryant’s  "Homer,”  LooRfel- 
low’s  “  Dante,”  and  Bayard  Taylor’s  “  Faust” 
—Will  take  the  first  rank  amonc  works  of 
their  class,  as  comblnlnK  In  a  rare  decree 
literal  accuracy  vrlth  metrical  skill  and  poetic 
feelinc.”- Bav.  Jossru  P.  Thomfsoh,  DJ). 


Wnris  Bryant’s  Homer. 


THE  IL.1AD. 

Translsted  by  Wiluam  Ccllkm  Bktant.  2  vols.  Im¬ 
perial  gvo.  $1U.M.  Cheaper  edition,  flrom  new 
stereotype  plates.  Complete  In  2  vols.  12mu.  $3.00. 

“  We  congratulate  our  American  kinsfolk  on  having  a 
Iioet  among  them  who  in  his  green  old  age  has  produced 
a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  worthy  to  lire  amongst  tbe  best 
exiteriments  of  the  kind  In  our  common  language.”— Ja(- 
turday  Hevieu  (London). 

“  Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  LonglhUow’s  Divina 
Commedia,—»  translation  which,  for  the  first  tliue  la 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  uas  now  given  us 
the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  Is  destined  to  supersede 
all  previous  verMons.  In  any  case  he  has  produced  a 
work  which  reflects  tbe  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
tbe  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  to  nobly 
eiiricbed.”—2few- Fork  Mbune. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 

Translated  by  William  Ccllxx  Bktant.  First  vol' 
Koyal  8vo.  Uniform  with  Bryant’s  Iliad.  $3.60. 
[  Kulume  73oo,  completing  the  Work,  loilt  be  pubiitlted 
the  coming  loinler.J 

The  method  and  form  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  are  the  tame  that  were  used  !n  his  translation  of 
the  lUad,  which  has  won  tbe  heartiest  praise  fh>m  com¬ 
petent  critics  both  in  Europe  and  America  at  tbe  best 
English  tendering  of  the  immortal  Greek  epic.  His  pres¬ 
ent  work  Is  of  the  same  high  order  of  excellence,  and  will 
doubtless  be  accepted  as  tbe  standard  English  version  of 
tbe  Odj'ssey. 


“They  are  finished  productions,  ripe  In  thought  and 
scholarship,  as  they  are  freeb  in  Interest  and  fkscinating 
In  style.”-  Hartford  Oourant. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

■■  ■  A I A  For  tbe  Parlor.  Send  a  Stamp  for  a 
■milllli  price  list.  HARTZ  CONJUR- 
IfltlUIV  ING  REPOSITORY',  No.  743 
Broadway,  New  York.  With  llartz’s  Magic  Kuclire 
pack,  tbe  most  astounding  card  tricks  can  bo  dune 
without  practice.  $2,  post  free,  with  a  book  of  Tneks 
anangsd  by  M.  Harta  that  will  furnish  amusement  fur 
smoath. 


"  Uls  translation  of  the  Oifrssey  Is  as  worthy  of  the 
Odyssey  as  that  of  the  Iliad  of  Its  great  origmaL  Like  It 
this  Is  a  magnificent  English  poem,  and  yet  a  must  ac¬ 
curate  reproduction  of  tbe  Greek,  fulfilling  thus  the  two 
alms  of  right  translation.  It  Is  as  though  Homer’s  spirit 
Itself  bad  dwelt  with  him  In  his  task.  Almost  perfect  in 
form,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dekasyllabic  verse,  fur  llie 
adoption  of  which  as  tbe  best  English  substitute  fur  tho 
Greek  hexameter  be  had  already  both  given  ids  reasons 
and  practically  proved  their  truth;  eminently  happy 
tbronghont  In  the  rendering  of  the  characteristic  Humeiic 
epithets  and  tbe  chaste  beauty  and  dignity  of  other  de¬ 
scription  ;  scarcely  foiling  below  the  oripnal  in  power, 
and  perfectly  matching  Its  spirit,  we  have  now  an  Eng¬ 
lish  '  Odyssey  ’  to  mate  our  greatest  English '  Iliad.—  ’ " 
Heu  Fork  Evening  Mail. 


Longfellow’s  Dante. 

Tax  Ditink  Comkdt  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Compris¬ 
ing  "The  Inferno,”  “The  Purgatorlo,”  and  “I lie 
Paradisu.”  Translated  by  Hknbt  Wadswoktii 
Longfellow.  3  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  $13.60.  Lib¬ 
rary  edition.  3  vols.  12mo.  Uniform  with  the 
Cambridge  Longfellow.  $6.00.  New  stereotype 
edition.  With  all  the  original  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
1  voL  Large  12mo. .  Handsomely  stamped  m  black 
and  gilt.  $3.00. 

"  We'  of  America  can  almost  forego  the  realization  of 
that  great  and  original  literature  of  the  friture,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  so  long  at  we  can  frimish  the  English- 
speaking  world,  as  now  we  seem  to  be  doing,  with  its 


standard  translations  of  all  that  is  best  in  tne  literature 
of  tbe  past  and  of  other  tongues.  Our  puets-laureate  tioth 


translations  of  Homer  and  Dante  than  for  even  that  origi¬ 
nal  work  which  has  ranked  as  current  American  poetry 
almost  In  advance  of  that  of  England.  It  seems  scarcely 
probalile  that  this  translation  by  Longfellow  will  ev  er  lie 
surpas^,— certainly  It  will  be  long  before  tbe  attempt 
is  made.”— A'au  Fork  Evening  Mail. 


Taylor’s  Goethe. 

The  Facst  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Batakd  Tatlok.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 
Uniform  with  Longfellow’s  Dante  and  Bbtant’s 
Homeb.  $16.00. 

"Mr.  Taylor’s  version  of  Faust  Is  henceforth  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Faust;  tbe  best  and,  Indeed  practically,  the  only 
representation  of  Goethe’s  fovurite  drama  in  our  language. 
Tliere  are  Inde^  numerous  translations  of  the  First  Port 
of  Faust,  some  of  which  preserve  with  more  or  less  fidel¬ 
ity,  whatever  of  tbe  metrical  form  of  tbe  German  pviem 
the  writers  could  reproduce ;  and  one  of  them,  that  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  Is  an  agreeable  success  in  this  respect.  But  In 
fidelity,  both  to  the  sense  and  to  tbe  form  of  G  uetbe's 
work,  It  Is  decidedly  surpassed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  we 
think  It  is  surpassed  by  him  also,  on  tbe  whole,  in  poet- 
IcM  merit.  Passing  to  tbe  Second  Part,  31r.  Taylor’s 
version  has  no  rivm  whatever;  and  In  view  of  the  rare 
scholarship  in  two  languages,  and  In  an  extensive  litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  critical  acumen,^  poetical  sympathies,  and 
power  of  expression,  and  of  the  nnhuunded  patience  and 
labor,  all  of  which  must  be  combined  to  make  such  a 
work  poeslble.  It  is  not  Ukefr  ever  to  have  a  rival. 

“  The  foremost  merit  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  Is  Its  ftdth- 
ftilness.  Tills  Is  marvellous;  his  representation  of  Goethe’s 
sense  would  be  justly  regarded  as  remarkably  exact  In  a 
prose  translation,  and  thatit  has  been  so  closely  preserved, 
wblle  retaining  the  metres  and  rhyming  lines  of  tbe  origi¬ 
nal,  is  a  feat  In  tbe  dexterous  use  of  language  such  as  has 
scarcely  any  parallel  In  English,  or  Indeed  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  Geiman,  tbe  universal,  aU-absurbing,  all-appro¬ 
priating  speech. 

“Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  fow  Americans  who  hare  made 
themselves  as  fomlUar  with  German  as  scholarly  Ger¬ 
mans  are,  and  that  without  losing  bis  hold  upon  clear, 
beauUfol,  and  Idiomatic  English.  He  catches  meanings 
In  Goethe’s  many -faceted  lines,  such  as  most  readers  get 
nn  glimpse  of,  and  reproduces  them  with  such  care  that 
bis  translation  may  be  studied  closely  and  with  confidence 
for  must  even  of  the  finer  shades  of  thought,  which  the 
ordinary  translator  does  not  understand.  Add  to  this 
that  Ids  full  and  admirable  Notes  form  a  commentary  on 
the  poem  more  intelligible  and  more  compact  than  any 
other  wlilch  contains  a  tithe  of  the  Information  It  gives; 
a  commentary,  indeed,  ample  for  all  the  purpoees  of  the 
literary  student  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  noble  work,  an 
honor  to  the  scholarship  and  literature  of  our  country.”— 
Sese-York  Evening  Post. 

”  Here  for  the  first  time  can  we  really  see  “  Fanst  ”  re¬ 
produced  In  an  English  dress  as  near  as  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  do  so.  For  tbe  future,  Mr.  Taylor’s  version  will 
doubtless  be  the  accepted  translation  of  ’Faust,’  for 
English  readers.”—  WestminiterReview. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  E.  OSGOOD  &  00., 

BOSTON. 


THEA-NECTAR 


PORTABi/ 


lA/ _ 


N  DQJT' ,  <<'' V  UNDERKitL  &  C? 

SffffuAKE  ST.  NfcW  TQHW,  SeND  TW  feiBCUUAB 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


November  ll,  1871.] 


FLORENCE 


the  orfheahi 


Window  Shades, 

HPHOISTEBT  GOODS, 

Draperies,  &c. 

EDWARD  W.  PEAR  &  CD., 

MASONIC  TEMBLEf 

Cor.  Tiemont  and  Boylston  Sts.,  Boston. 


^  0.  P£B£INS  and  A  B.  HALLET. 

Compiled  for  the  un  of 

BOYS’  SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES, 
But  1.  also  extremely  well  adapted  fcr 
The  Upper  Classee  of  Orammap  SchooU. 

Contain*  an  elementary  cour»e,  and  ITO  Song.,  ar- 
nmucl  in  0«e,  Two,  Thru  or  Four  ParU. 

Price,  $1.00.  Per  Dozen,  $0.00. 

Sent,  post-paid.  Cor  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Sewiiii^  jMiacliiiie 

IS  irNE^Alil.£D  FOB 

Ease  of  ]?Ianagement 

and  Perfection  of  work, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Agaili  wanted  where  not  already  estabtuhed. 


Faased  safely  throngh  the  great  confiagration,  the  balk 
of  their  stock  being  at  Factory,  In  Elgin,  and  In  vaults 
that  were  uninjured  In  Chicago.  They  nave  resumed 
business  upon  the  sonthwest  comer  of  Green  and  West 
Washington  Streets,  where  they  are  prepared  to  promtly 
nil  orders  ftom  the  trade.  A  Ihll  supply  of  all  grades  uf 
the  Elgin  Watches  on  band  warran  tea  to  give  satumwMlon. 

Two  hundred  tbonsand  copies  of  the  Elgin  Almanacs 
for  1873  were  humed,  together  with  Electrotypes,  at  the 
IMnting  House  of  Ciuver,  Page  &  lloyne.  The  Almanacs 
are  now  being  reprinted  in  hew  York,  and  will  Ini  ready 
for  clrculallon  early  In  December. 

THE  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  Green  and  W.  Washlngtton  Sto., 
CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  dispose  fif  ONE  llO'DKED  PIAJiOS,  HELO- 
DEOhS  and  ORGANS  of  six  flr8tH:Iass  makers,  inclnd- 
big  Water’s,  at  kxteiuxlt  low  fkicis  rus  cash, 
Dtxixo  THIS  MOSTU,  or  Will  take  (Tom  $4  to  $20  monthly 
until  paid.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN,  the  most 
beautiftil  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition. 


FRESH  NOVELS. 


National  Chorus  Book! 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Rimiuers  Perfumery. 

f  Paris,  London,  &,  Bmssels. 

Sold  by  all  DrugsUts. 

AMERICUS  CLUB  BOUQUET, 

Dedicated  to  this  celebrateil  Club 
^  sp^ia^pemissionur  Honorable 

Special  Representatives  for  the 
United  States, 

EDWARDES  A  RUSSELL, 
38  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Joshua  Marvel. 

By  B.  L.  Farjxov,  A4.athor  of  **  Grit**  1  voL  Wow 
Paper,  75  cents;  CloUi,  $1.25. 

^Thls  is  the  initial  volame  of  Osgood's  IsIBrart  of 
Novels.  It  bos  elicited  almost  onanimous  and  very 
hearty  praise  feom  the  English  press.  It  is  compart  to 
Dickens's  most  characteristic  stories,  and  is  welcomed  aa 
a  novel  of  profound  Interest  and  excellent  nK>ral  tone* 

**  The  tender  treatment  of  the  romance  of  humble  lifh» 
the  optimism  which  discerns  good  ore  latent  in  uncouth 
lumps  of  rough  humanity,  the  purity  which  was  Dickens's 
unvarying  and  noblest  cnaracteilstic.  are  all  present  in 

the  work  of  his  disciple . Sometmng  more  than  'pen, 

ink  and  paiier  *  has  been  brought  to  the  execution  ofthis 
thoroughly  Interesting  story,  and  something  better  than 
a  sense  of  literary  dissipation  may  be  expenenced  as  the 
result  of  its  ^rusal.  A  capital  love-story  runs  Its  course 
through  the  chain  of  adventure,  and  forms  a  basis  Ibr  the 
development  of  the  pronounced  vaiieUes  of  character 
involved.”  —  The  Alhmceum  (London). 

"We  cordially  recommena  the  viory  ss  one  of  those 
literary  treats  that  have  bec<jme  paimully  rare  since  the 
death  of  Dickens.”— Aondos  Morning  Adxtrtitera 


Contains  a  fine  selecUon  of  Oratorio  ana  tpperawc 
Chornsea,  and  a  cholco  coUecUon  of  now  Gleca, 
Quartettes,  &c. 

It  is  slmUsr  in  general  design  to  the  weU-known 
Chorus  Wreath.  Commended  to  Busical  Societies, 
Convention*  and  Choir*. 


Price,  81.S0. 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  rctaU  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
0.  H.  DITSON  &  OO.,  New  York. 


The  Prey  of  the  Gods. 


By  Florence  Marrtat,  author  of  ”  Veronique,””  Her 
Lord  and  Master,”  Ac.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75 
cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  forms  the  second  volume  in  Osgood's  Library  or 
Kovels.  It  is  a  story  of  Knglish  society,  and  will  please 
the  large  circle  of  readers  whom  Florence  Marryat  Tiaa 
won  fur  heiself  by  her  previous  novels. 

Nobody’s  Fortune. 

By  Eumiks  Yates.  1  voL  8vo.  Paper,  7S  cents: 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  new  story  by  Mr.  Yates  maintains  well  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  brilliant  and  original  novelist.  Its  keen  ob¬ 
servation  and  humor  give  it  special  attractions,  while  Us 
freshness  justlUes  the  remark  of  the  London  Fwamiuer: 

“Mr.  Yates’s  novels  have  a  mint-mark  of  their  own, 
deeply  impressed  and  unmistakable.  They  are  Mr. 
Edmunil  Yates’s  novels,  not  imitations  of  the  novel  writ¬ 
ings  of  successful  trredecessors.  ” 

The  Member  for  Paris. 

IvoL  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $  1.25. 

**  The  novel  is  a  remarkaldc  one.  Hie  scene  of  It  i& 
laid  in  Pails  duiing  the  eai  ly  years  of  the  Second  Empire*. 
The  style  is  clear  and  crisp,  and  the  descripiion,  aono 
always  with  a  sore  hand,  is  at  times  extraordinarily  com->. 
pact  and  vl\1d.  We  know  not  when  the  manners  and 
conditions  of  a  particular  period  have  been  painted  witUi 
greater  breadth  and  furce.'^ — Boston  Commontcealth. 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


ROGERS’ 


ARE  DAILY  MAKING 

A  Grand  Exposition 


GROUPS  OF 


STATUARY. 


TDADS  HARK. 

Generates  appetite.  Improves  digestion,  and  hy  Its  gen¬ 
tle  action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  aU 
recourse  to  medicine.  A  small  imrtlon  mixed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  lea  imparts  to  it  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used 
alone.  It  is  an  c.vcellent  substllato  for  ordinary  tea,  and 
admirably  suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chi¬ 
nese  Teas  do  not  agree.  Sold  by  aU  Druggisu.  8ole 
Agcnls  for  the  United  .States, 

EDWARDES  &  RUSSELL, 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Any  of  these  Groups 
will  he  delivered  flee 
of  expense,  at  any  rail¬ 
road  station  in  the 
United  States  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

Enclose  sLamp  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list  to  JOHN 
ROGERS,  212  FUth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Silk  and  Poplin  Suits  and  Gar¬ 
ments 


In  all  the  new  cloth  shades,  and  they  are  also  offering, 
atextiaonllnary  low  prices,  a  large  lot  of 

Dark  Colored  Striped  Poplin 
Suits, 

In  three  and  four  pieces,  well  mado  and  handsomely 
trimnied.  Prices,  $12  and  $1.5  each. 


TEEA-NECTAE 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 


Kcm<>\c4  tarnish  qaickij,  without  injury  to  the  goods.  Sold  by 
Jcwcl«ra,Dniirt^8t«.Groctrt.Funiithing  Stores  he.  8.  M.  MILLER 
Bole  Proprietori  65  Liberty  Street,  X.T.  Send  tump  Ibr  temple. 


Green  Tea  Flavor. 

mi  WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 

For  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.Y. 

Send/or  Thea-Neetar  Circular. 


Very  handsome,  only  $20  each.  Also,  a  largo  invoice  of 
Paris-Mado  Poplin  and  Extra  Quality  _ 

Silk  and  Wool  Serge  Suits, 

Elegantly  and  elaborately  trimmed,  at  only  $50— value, 
$81  and  $100. 

As  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  not  very  Large,  parties  who 
desire  to  secure  extra  quality'  goods  at  about  half  their 
value,  should  call  earl}-. 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  A  Tenth 
Streets,  New  York. 


The  Lost  Despatch: 


Read  what  is  said  of  it. 

“  Nomatter  how  bad  the  com¬ 
plexion,  I  can  aver  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  once  Impreg¬ 
nated  with  PEARL’S  WHITE 
GLYCERINE  the  skin  be- 

I comes  absolutely  be.autilhl.’’ 

“  A  pure,  clear,  rich  and  bril¬ 
liant  skin  or  complexion  in- 
varlahly  come*  by  the  use  of 
your  refined  White  Glycerine.” 
A.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  -299  Broad- 
w.av,  N.Y^and  all  Druggists. 


Translatca  from  the  German  of  Feiedkich  Fsixdbich,. 
by  L.  A.  WlLLiAHS.  Ivul.  gvo.  Paper,  56 cents; 

Cloth,  $l.l:0. 

"It  has  many  of  the  minor  characterisUcs  which  we  are: 
accustomed  to  accept  as  esi-eclally  German,  and  is  un¬ 
exceptionable  in  its  tune,  holh  as  regards  the  narraliv» 
and  the  original  sentiments  in  which  the  author  occa¬ 
sionally  Indulges.  The  translation  is  creditably  done,  amt 
the  stoiy  more  interesting  than  many  of  those  which  flmt 
favor  with  the  public.”— Bos/on  Courier, 


Bleaches 
the  Skin  to 

fterfect  , 
eamess  | 
and  imrity. 


Behind  the  Veil 


Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  oi  the  price,  Sl>50* 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFOKM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES, 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Sy^Send  for  onr  New  Price-List  ami  a  Club  Form  wlU 
accompanv  It  containing  ftiU  directions— making  a  largo 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GBEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  New  Y'ork. 


Excelsior  Patented 


1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  7-5  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

”  Behind  the  Veil”  is  a  rtiikinirly  original  remanoc,  in- 
geniousb'  constiiicted  and  I'crtiJe  in  description  and 
novel  invention. 

•"Behind  the  Vrll,*  by  the  author  of  ‘Six  Monthn 
nonce,’  is  a  novel  by  a  new  writer,  and  one  plainly  of 
more  tb.'in  I'rdinaiy  talent.  It  has  a  plot  of  ms'll  kt<l 
originality,  and  which  exhibits  much  ingenuity  in  tha 
manner  in  which  it  ts  wroagbt  oat  to  an  altogether  un* 
expected  climax.”— Saturday  Bttning  Guzette* 

Six  Months  Hence. 

1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

"Occasional  glimpses  <f  delicate  humor,  two  or  threo 
scenes  ef  tine  feeling,  make  (heii  way  in  l>etween  tho 
•ensationnl  burincss,  which  in  itsc'lf  is  worked  out  with 
great  skill,  and  is  oilon  forcibly  treated.  The  hoi  k  i&- 
onc  to  l)c  devoured;  but  there  arc  parts  which  might  lie 
ciUmly  digestc<1,  nn<1  it  Is  much  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  s<‘n* 
satlon  novel,  that  it  lh  neither  unnatural  nor  at^nrd ;  that, 
the  characters  arc  all  w  ithin  the  bounds  of  real 
London  Spectator. 


Waterproof  Caffe  Mat 

Keeps  cages  clean  ami  free 
from  Vermin;  of  great  value 
k  to  all  having  cageti  hinls. 
2  packagesto  any  address 
50cts.  (liMatsina  pkg.) 
Rend  Inside  measure- 
roentofeage.  Sold  by 
Dniggists  and  Ilouse- 
\ )  frtmishers  generally. 
iCKHAT^  stamp  for  cir- 

I  cular.  Manufaetur- 
/  er's  depot,  26J)M  Pearl 
^  Street,  New  Yiirk;  414 
HBl  ^  Arch  Street,  Philadel* 
phin. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEELi  PENS. 

8oId  by  all  dealer,  throaghoat  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Foc-Shuille  of  his  signature. 


Mvwwwwg  Solicited  by  MUNN  &  Co.,  Pub- 
1 2/41 19^1  KN  Ushers  of  Scientifle  American,  37 
Park  Row,  New  York. 
Twenty-flvo  years’  Experience. 

Pamphlets  containing  Patent  Laws  with  fiiU  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  obtain  Patents,  Rce. 

A  bound  volame  of  118  p.'qres.  containing  the  New 


MANUFACTURERS’  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 
henry  OWEN,  Sole  Affent. 


Kecouii:>ended  by  Physicians.  Best  Naive  in 
use.  fluid  by  Druggists  at -2.5  cents.  JOHN  F.  HENRY 
8rfe  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


By  Gkouce  Sand.  Translated  hy  CAEKOi.t  Owxx.  I 
vol.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  It  has  the  ch.arm  i  f  all  of  George  Sand’s  novels  mar- 
vellnus  |M>wer  in  doUneating  character,  grace  and  heanty 
of  style,  .and  perfect  parity.”— Aoe  Bedford  itercury. 

Handsome  Lawrence. 

Translnted  fhom  the  French  of  CEonos  Sami,  by  Car 
BOLL  Owifl.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents; 

Cloth,  $I.C«. 

This  story  is  a  sequel  to  “A  Rolling  Stone,”  and  has 
that  fascinating  power  of  thought  .-ind  style  by  which 
George  S.and  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  reading 
world.  Thongbt,  sentiment  and  passion  c.mllne  to 
enlist  the  attention  which  this  story  will  amply  repay. 

*.*  For  sale  by  on  Booksellers.  Sent,  pcst-pald,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  I’ublishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Boston. 


A  Douna  volume  oi  iiu  ciuivHiniii}*  mo 

Census  by  counties  and  largo  cities,  140  Engraiings  of 
Mechanical  movements,  Psitont  Laws  and  rules  for  ob¬ 
taining  patents,  m^cd  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


KRFIIPII  OlliyA  Crockery  and  Olamn 
rnCl^n  UnlNMfWare,Porcelain-de- 

Toflet  Ware,  CuKpadoren, 
Parian  Statuett<^s  and  Va»- 


$12  TO  $24  A  DAY 


Agents  wanted  in  everj-  County  in  the  United  States  to 
sell  a  newly  patented  article  of  great  utiUty  .and  ahsohitebr 
needeil  in  eveiy  household.  For  farther  particulara,  ad¬ 
dress,  THE  CHAMPION  MF’G  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU  “A”  FOR  $150 


3'MaaIln  Chemiaeg  .  • 

3  Linen  “  .  , 

1  Bridal  Set  (3  pieces)  , 

.3  Paira  Mnalln  Drawers 
3  “  Linen  “  . 

3  Plain  Colton  Skirts 
3  Tucked  “  “  , 

3  MiiHlin  NiKbt  Dresses 
3  Tucked  Cambric  Niaht  Dresses 
3  Embroidered  “  “ 

1  Flannel  Skirt 

1  “  “  Embroidered 

ft  Corset  Covers  .  , 

ft  Dressinig  Sacqnes  , 

1  Robe  de  Chambro 


CHROMOS.  STEREOSCOPES, 

Views,  Frames,  .and  Albums  Imported  .md  mami- 
ftrtiireil  l.y  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  *  CO.,  .">»1 
Broadway,  New  York,  opp.’Sllo  Melro|sJiian  H.>tel. 


The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  OiUflt  may  be  Il-vI  upon  .apiilieation,  or  will  he  sentC.  O.  D.  by  Expres! 
Every  article  Is  made  In  the  beat  manner,  and  fl-.>m  the  tv'st  materials.  Complete  ilireoti.ms  for  8idf-iiie.as'.ircmen 
sent  by  mail,  if  desired.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEP.VRTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

895,  897,  899  &  901  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Street, 

Nos.  $55,  $57,  $59  StftOl  Grand  bt.,  corner  of  ChrysUe  St.,  New  York. 


TblFLES.  SHOT-GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  Gun 
Jk  Material.  Write  for  I’riee-I.i.st  to  GliKAT  AVEfl- 
TF.RN  Gl’N  WORKS,  Pitisliiirg,  I’.a.  Army  Guns, 
Revolvers,  .kc.,  bonght  or  traded  for.  Age»t.i  wanteil. 


'ateh  Free,  to  .\  gents.  No  Hiimhug.  and  ti.>  M .  mey 
required  in  advance.  8.  Gilulabo,  PUtsbutgb,  Pa, 


luc  inu.«^ 
tor  In  Scl 

t  ctficient  instnic- 
IOOl8. 

The  most  fhsclnnting  and 
Infltnirtive  amusement  In  the 

Family, 

nnU  _un8U2J'tw*®^ 

-n 
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Mock  of 


rHE  AMKRICAN  ORGAN  contain*  the  latest  improrements. 

|T  IS  PNRIV AIjLED  In  tone  and  In  beauty  of  exTeiior. 

ILLCSTBATED  CATALOGUKS  sent  free.  Address 

THl!:  smTH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

ROMANISM  AS  IT  IS. 

This  Bonk  of  790  pages,  109  engravings,  is  ana- 
haustive  and  standard  work,  of  the  higliest  authority, 
eminently  adapted  to  the  times.  It  fully  uncovers  the 
whole  Romish  system,  exposes  its  baseless  prctence^  in 
frauds,  its  persecutions,  its  gross  inimoralities,  its  oppoi- 
tiun  to  our  public  schools,  and  civil  and  religious  lil^y. 
CX)NN.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


DOOLEY'S 

YEAST 

Powder 


IS  ruL 


n  .r 


ANT  THC 

BE  sS  LAND  CHEAPEST 
AfaiCir  PF^EPARLD 

FOR  MAKIN  ■  ELLbANT 


liisciiii, 
Fv'olls, 
lire  ad , 


Cakes, 

Dumplings, 

V(xc 


bi  /  ORtd  Cans, 

'  Ao  I  u  a  I  Xc  i  We  t  ah  t . 

DOOLEY  8'  BROTHER. 


Mil  ■uifnaarc  -  Xck  Yor\ 

t '  TAf.LI,.  H.L'  l>  68  . 


Real  Folks. 


By  Mr*.  A.  D.  T.  WHiTNitr,  author  of  “Leslie  OoM- 
thwaite  “  “  We  Girto Ac.  1vol.  l«mo.  Illustrated. 
$1..W. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  story  by  the  author  of 
“Faith  Oartnev*s  Girlhood/*  “Leslie  Goldthwalte.  M'l 
**  We  Girls/*  will  ho  jflad  tldin^rs  to  a  host  of  re^n‘* 
Mrs.  Whitney  has  the  nire  li»rtuno  to  win  for  her  shuies 
the  interest  of  both  oM  and  yoiinjf,  and  few  Amcrlc^ 
writers  have  so  lartre  a  constituency  of  readers  as  sne  n» 
gained.  This  success  is  not  due  to  nny  artitlces,  but  to  w 

gennine  Intereatof  her  tales,  the  lifelikeness  of  l»r 
srs,  the  freshness  of  thoiiuht.  and  the  health^’  tenw- 
neas  of  feeling  which  pervade  her  hooks  and  give  then*  a 
moral  value  nr  surpassing  their  great  merits  as  sbm» 
“rwd  Folks  **  poasewes  aiu  the  attractive  and  excelisnj 
qualities  of  Mrs.  Whltney*8  previous  books^^and  ™ 
doubtless  commend  itself  to  the  hearty  good-will  of  tae 
many  thousands  who  shall  read  It. 

V  For  tale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
celpt  of  price  by  tbs  FnbUsliers, 

JAMM  |t.  OSGOOD  S  00.,  Bo^ 


Ulster  Overcoats 

Made  In  Encland 


“OAK  HALL/’ 

BOSTON. 

32. 34, 36, 38  NORTH  ST. 

The  Best  Travelling  Coat 
ever  made.  Price,  •30. 
Send  orden  by  nuU. 

•G.  W.  SIMMONS  &  S0N.< 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[November  11, 1871. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES. 


“ANOTHER  WAY.” 

Mamma: — Now,  Hbebest,  ir  tou’ex  nauohtt  I  shall  have  to  flmsu  you,  and 
TOO  WILL  FIND  I  SHALL  NOT  SPARE  THE  ROD  AND  SPOIL  THE  CHILD." 

Heriiert:  —  “Oh,  mamma,  hadn’t  you  better  spare  the  child  and  spoil  the  rod?" 


TIfFANY  &  CO. 


.  V^IOIV-SQVARE, 

importers  of 

FINE  WATCHES. 

Ladles'  Watches,  Guaranteed  Time-Keepers  of  all  graUa 
and  In  every  style  of  Case,  Gold,  Enameled,  and  Set  wiih 
Gems,  Gentlemen's  Watches  —  A  great  variety  from  tlu 
best  makers.  Chains,  Seals,  Lockets,  etc.,  to  correi. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

3-4  Plate,  16  and  20  Sizes. 


These  are  Oie  beat  Watches  made  in  this  country, 
and  ase  made  widi  and  wlthoat  stem  winding  sttsch, 
menl. 

They  are  flnlshed  In  the  best  manner  and  ran  wltb 
the  greatest  accnracy,  and  cannot  be  excelled  any- 
vShere  at  their  respeetlre  prices. 

The  Coses  ore  all  of  the  newest  patterns,  and  specially 
made  to  our  own  order. 

Our  Stock  of  these  Watches  Is  now  the  largest,  and 
our  prices,  all  things  considered,  are  the  lowest  In  tbe 
aty. 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

Jewellers  &  Silversmiths, 

66S  and  567  BROADWAY. 

CH 1C ACO~ 

AND  TnX 

GREAT  CONFLAGRATION. 

A  concise  history  of  the  past  of  this  most  wondrtfU  cl 
cities,  and  s  detailed,  circumstantial,  and  vivid  sccuant 
of  Its  destnictlon  bv  Arc ;  with  scenes  Incidents,  Ac.  Hr 
Messrs.  COLBERT  &  CHAMBERLAIN,  niy 
Kditors  of  Chicago  Tribune.  Fully  Illustrated  from  pin- 
tograpbs  taken  on  the  spot.  Agents  wanted.  Adam, 
C.  F.  Vent,  1»  W.  4th  8t.,  CIn.,  or  M  Murray  St.,  Sew 
York;  or,  J.  8.  Goodman  ,k  Co.,  62  Vnion  Park  FI., 
Chicago,  or  Hubbard  Bros.,  723  Sanson  8t.,  I’blla. 


,  PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  ^  M  Cn  \  A  t?so^o^  ^e^CT 

9  in.ade.  WILL  NUT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 
7*  UPSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  hare 
PI  ever  ■•cc-jrrcl  frvan  It. 

OIL  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

EatebUshed  1770. 


GAS  FiXTU 

Below 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AX  (F  '7  il  ARE 
SOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEG  o  ,'T 
LOW  PRICES.  «  fy;’ 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IV  C,  ^ 

CEYSTAL  CHAF  aERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  Jt  JV  IVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OCR  XU  PRICES. 

Notlo.  5” 

LargMt  SUck)  Beat  Ms,  Lowest  Prices. 

Weed  “Family  Favorite” 


8EWI1WG  IVIACHIIVE. 

THE  OBEATE8T  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  THE  AGE. 

Manufactory,  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

S4B  Washinrton  Street,  .  .  Boston. 

613  Broaidway . New  York. 

196  West  Madison  Street,  .  Chicano. 

63  North  CharlM  Street  .  .  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


Architect. 

I  fr  fr  A  Working;  Drawings, 
m  ^  ^  $12,  post-paid. 

OEO.  £.  WOODWAfiD, 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Catedogue  of  M  book* 
on  Architecture,  Agriculture, 
fieltl  Sport*  and  the  Horte. 


VICEE8’ 

ECLECTIC  CIL 

Is  eapeetallf  daMinad  fbr  use  wherever  food 

3.  a.  WICKISM. 

IW  Malden  Lane,  N.T. 


ENCCH  "^j^^SAPOLIO 

MCRCAN’S  For  General  Household  Pnrpoeea, 

SONS’^JiiiWvvBETTER  &  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

Cleans  windows,  scoure  knives  and  table  wore,  removes  stains  and  rust,  and  is  tbe  very  best  thing  ever  used  for  general 
bonee  cleaning.  For  sale  by  all  g.rad  Grocery  and  Drug  Stores.  WhoUtale,  211  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


BALL,  BLACK  ft  CO., 

6B5  and  567  BROADWAY,  Nev^'^rk, 


RAVELiElRS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANT,nf  HartfonI,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
|lAg8,.W8.  GranU  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
ICENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  fonns.  Am¬ 
ple  Seenrity,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insurea  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Hat  paid  9700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
n  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


I’atent  black  walnut  Ubraiy  steps,  wMh  blaching-oaae 
and  sUpper-box  attached.  Also  bUddne-oasea  and 
babies’  fckUng  ernmnodes. 

ELDER  i  BROWN,  No.  4.H  West  Bt,  New  Totfc. 

ISlIIIBtlSlsEf  and  all  who  contemplate 
ISSISSSUSmBa  building,  anepUed  with  de- 
tcilidlTi  Miealar  of  "  TUlaga  BuSter.^  Addreta  A.  J, 
BlOlireLL  A  00.,  Faggara,  IT  Wawwa  ■>.,  H.  T. 

30 

making  employment. 


A  question  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many 
watchmakers  Is,  *  which  la  the  best  watch  to  recummend 
for  ladies'  use:  the  American  or  Swiss?’ 

"  At  the  time  tbe  retailer  sells  it,  he  can  moke,  prob¬ 
ably,  more  profit  on  a  Swisa  Watch  than  on  a  ’lady 
Elgin '  mannfiictured  by  the  National  Watch  Company. 
When  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to '  warrant  It ' 
Ibr  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  tberobv  be^n  to  lose  the 
profit.  In  a  month  or  so  tbe  slopwork  Is  ont  of  repair. 
If  the  mainspring  should  break,  Uie  cbancca  are  that  the 
recoil  of  the  barrel  Is  ao  great  tiuit  the  leaves  of  tbe  cen¬ 
tre-pinion  are  brokw,  and  tbe  teeth  In  tbe  barrel  In  the 
eame  condition.  Then  onr  labor,  or  the  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  Into  tbe  oilginol  profit  of  tbe 
sale. 

“  In  our  opinion  the  '  Lady  Elgin  ’  Is  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  tbe  Swiss  Watches,  but  in  many  of  Us  details 
Is  a  more  scientifle  piece  of  work;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movement  of  American  manubeture  for  laalea’ 
use."—  Walchmater’e  Journal. 

ly  Call  on  yonr  Jeweller  and  ask  to  seo  the  Elgin 
Wafehes. 

Tbe  Elgin  lUostrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illnstraled  Arti¬ 
cle  on  "Ancient  and  Modern  llme-Kecpers,”  by  A.  1). 
Richardson,  sent  ftwo  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 

uoGjirfs. 

Grand  Gift  Goncert  and 
Distribution 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

FOUNDLING  ASYLUM  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF 
CHARITY,  NEW  YORK, 

AKD  THB 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS’  ORPHANS'  HOME, 

Of  Waahingrton,  D.  C., 

To  bo  held  In  Washimotok,  D.  C.,  under  and  Iw  virtue 
of  a  permit  of  tbe  Hun.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Thursday,  Not.  23d,  1871. 

Boeitively  No  Postponement. 

1,003  GIFTS,  amounting  to  9200,000,  will  be 
awarded.  Entire  number  of  tickets,  6‘2,000, 

TICKETS,  $6  EACH. 

Send  for  Circular,  giving  description  of  gifts  and  ref¬ 
erences,  to  P.  C.  DEVLIN,  General  Aaent. 
Stationer  and  Printer,  31  Nattau  Street,  .V.  E,  ana 
Hon.  H.  MoClTLLOUOH,^Elkton,  Md., 

Mk)or  GEORGE  T.  CASTLE,  Baltimore  Md., 

C«mmut<oneri, 

Hon.  JAMES  8.  NEGLEY,  litUbnrg,  Pa., 

Triutee, 

Tickets  sent "  C.  O.  D.,"  If  desired, 
ryrhe  commissioners  assure  the  public  the  Con¬ 
cert  and  Distribution  will  take  place  wltbont  ftUl  on  tbe 
above  date. 


&  BU8HS  “SAFETY”  OIL 

ILL  NOT  EXPLODE,  <TOi  (f  a 
Med  lamp  be  up$et  and  broken  I 
If  REST  TEST,  SAFEST  AND 
ITHE.ST  OIL  KNOWN.  Urgently 
inmended  by  the  Fire  Under- 
ters  of  N.Y.  For  sale  by  all 
Grocers  and  DnigglstA  In  the  IT.  S. 
_  DKNst.ow*  llrsii.l.W  Malden  Lane, 

N.Y.;  40  India  Street,  Uoston;  Baltimore,  and  Chicago. 

Chapters  of  Erie, 

And  Other  Essays. 

By  Charlcs  Fxakois  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Bxrrt  Adams, 
1  vol.  I2mo.  92.10. 


••'n-  Tender  Act;"  “The  Bailrosd 

V  Tor  tale  by  all  Beetaailm  ^  NnnMan.  Seat, 
pen-ftM.  on  laUrk  of  fHeehy  tiH 

JAMES  E.  OSQOOS  A  CO.,  Boston. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


No\t:mber  11,  1871. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


PAST  AND  WEST  POEMS.  A  New 

V'olume.  Bv  Bret  Harts.  I’liiform  with  “  Con- 
ieosod  Novels,”  Poems,”  aud  The  Luck  of  Boaiin^ 
Camp.”  1  vuL  It&no.  $1.50. 

This  volume  Inclndee  many  poems  new  to  the  large 
yublic  to  which  Mr.  Uarte*s  name  and  preilous  hooks  are 
as  household  words. 

Bret  harte’s  new  volume 

includes  "  The  Lost  Galleim,”  the  poem  pronounced 
•efore  the  I’hi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  I'niveisity 
n  June  last,  several  poems  that  have  appeared  in  periodi¬ 
cals  since  the  publication  of  his  last  volume,  embracing 
‘fruthftil  James’s  Answer  to  her  Letter,  Further  Lan¬ 
guage  lh>m  Truthlhl  Jamea,  Sequel  to  Maud  Muller,  A 
Siew  port  Romance,  several  poems  that  have  never  before 
Been  collected,  and  others  that  ate  now  tlrst  printed. 
Ihe  volume  is  a  fiesh  proof  of  the  vailed  gemus  and 
poetic  power  of  the  author. 

PAST  AND  WEST  POEMS  bear 

-LJ  the  inimitable  stamp  of  Bret  Harte’s  genius.  Their 
lense,  sentiment,  humor  and  pathos  are  unique.  The 
great  multitude  of  Mr.  liarte's  admirers  will  tindinthis 
new  volume  the  same  fascinating  quahties  which  caused 
kis  previous  volume  to  have  a  chrculation  almost  without 
precedent. 


PARK-STREET  PULPIT :  SER- 

J-  MOSS  preached  by  Ebv.  W.  H.  IL  MiaEAX.  1vol. 
rimo.  $2.25. 

This  book  contains  twenty  discourses  preached  to 
crowded  audiences  in  I’ark-Street  Church,  and  now  is.5uod 
in  iiermanent  form  for  the  larger  audience  won  to  Mr. 
Murray  by  his “ Adirondack  Adventures’’  and  “Music- 
Hall  Sermons.”  These  discourses  are  not  In  the  Interest 
of  ati\-  special  sect  or  dogmas,  but  to  set  forth  the  funda¬ 
mental  Ideas  and  sentiments  of  Christianity  more  lumi- 
noiislv,  and  to  Infhse  them  mote  thoroughly’  into  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  present  day. 

TVfURRAY’S  NEW  SERMONS : 

-WA  PARK-STREET  PULPIT. 

“  It  is  very  rare  that  the  sermons  of  an  tmusually  en¬ 
gaging  and  eloquent  preacher  endure  the  test  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Those  of  Mr.  Murray  famish  an  exception  to  the 
general  role.  After  making  all  due  allowances  for  a 
supposed  prepossession,  we  must  think  these  sermons 
reallv  biignt  and  vigorous  utterances,  to  be  accredited 
with  much  mote  than  a  merely  negative  merit.”—  Boston 
Commonicealth. 

« PARK-STREET  PULPIT  is  the 

A  name  of  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  H.  Murray,  who  holds  as  high  a  rank  in  Bt)i  - 
ton,  as  a  public  orator,  as  H.  W.  Beecher  does  in  Brooklyn, 
with  the  advantage  of  not  being  eccentric  in  his  ideas  or 
actions,  and  of  writing  such  startling,  idiomatic  lan¬ 
guage  as  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  produced.  As  one 
who  ‘looks  from  Nature  up  to  Natm-e’s  God,’ Mr.  MuiT:iy 
is  well  known  and  highly  valued;  in  his  sermons  the 
practical  and  the  poetical  are  admirably  blended,  the  basis 
being  the  merciful  and  hope-creating  humanity  of  Chiis- 
tiua  faith.**  —  Philadelphia  Press. 


CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 
Vy  er  essays.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
and  Henry  Adams,  i  vol.  l.Tno.  $2.U0. 

•“Chapters  of  Erie  and  other  Essays,*  by  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Adams,  is  a  collection  of  articles 
ptincipally  from  the  Sorth  American  Review^  but 
thoroughly  re>'i8ed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  re¬ 
written,  bv  their  authors.  They  have  a  permanent 
value  which  well  warrants  their  preservation  in  book 
form.  The  material  upon  railroad  topics  furnished  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  is  especially  able  and 
interesting.”— Gazette. 


jI^DAMS’S  chapters  of  ERIE. 

“  They  form  the  clearest  and  most  filthfUl  exposition  of 
the  Erie  fiauds.  enormous  and  successful,  and  of  the  tii- 
umph  of  brass  o\  er  brains.  Both  the  Measts.  Adams  are 
men  of  mark.  Inheritors  of  the  genius  of  their  graiijfather, 
clear  thlnkeis  and  remarkably  vigorous  writers.  Mr. 
Henrv  Adams  is  the  author  of  the  graphic  descilption  of 
the  (jold  Conspiracy  of  Xew  York.  All  the  essays  are 
models  of  cumpositfan,  and  upon  themes  of  permanent 
Interest.”— iVeic  Betiford  Here  art/. 


ADAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE 

AKD  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

“  The  topics  are  those  most  demanding  discussion,  rail- 
ro.'ids,  corporations,  and  the  drift  of  business  morality  as 
it  is  disclosed  in  the  Erie  road.  ’The  authors  have  liias- 
tered  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  they  write 
■with  the  consequent  ease,  clearness,  ami  cleverness. 
The  essays  are  all  the  better  for  lieing  tentative  and  not 
affecting  the  secret  of  solving  all  the  ditltcjltics  of  the 
situation.  They  are  ess.ays  that  no  intelligent  man  can 
afford  to  leave  unread,  whether  he  is  a  business  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  ...  It  is  altogether  a  notable,  and,  now  we 
have  it,  an  indispensable  volume.”- /fa/'f/urd  Courant. 


JOSHUA  MARVEL.  By  B.  L.  Far- 
"  jeon,  author  of  “Giif.”  1  voL  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents; 
cloth,  gl.25. 

This  story,  which  has  been  commended  in  the  warmest 
tenns  by  the  British  press,  is  the  lirst  volume  of  Osgood’s 
Libbaut  or  Novels,  which  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
best  and  must  desirable  new  English  and  Ameilcan 
stories. 


JOSHUA  MARVEL.  The  Great  Eng- 
V  llsh  novel. 

“  The  thread  of  interest  is  so  well  sustained  throughout 
that  every  line  can  be  read  with  Interest,  and  when  the 
end  is  reached  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  laid  aside  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  narrative  is  not  carried 
further  ....  The  tale  takes  a  large  range.  Opening  with  a 
scene  in  a  Stepney  cottage,  which  would  have  done  ciedit 
to  the  graphic  pen  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  the  in¬ 
terest  spreads  tnrougb  sea  adventures  with  a  mutinous 
crew,  and  to  adventures  among  savages  wliich  would  find 
no  equal  in  the  pages  of  Robinson  Crusoe’s  history  or  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Swiss  Family’  Robinson.”— ZlrtVfAfon 
(Eng.)  Courier, 

“WORTHY  OF  CHARLES  DICK- 

»  »  ENS’S  BEST  STYLE.”  JOSHUA  MARVEL. 

“  It  is  a  chanfiing  story  of  lowly  life,  filled  with  quaint 
picturesqueness  of  description,  abounding  in  exciting  in¬ 
cidents  among  its  bumble  actors,  with  plenty  of  mvsterv 
and  love-making  at  cross  purposes  to  keep  up  the  in  teresi, 
and  coming  out  all  right  at  the  end.  Moreover,  the 
morality  is  of  the  right  kind.and  the  heart  is  tunchedwith 
the  devotion  of  the  IHends,  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  lovers, 
and  the  acting  out  of  domestic  virtues  with  purity  of 
heart  and  purity  ofUfe.”— /’roetdence  Journal. 


rpHE  BOOK  OF  THE  EAST,  AND 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  Bicbabd  Hbxbt  Stodoaxd. 
1  vol.  Itimo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

“  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  poems,  long 
and  short,  are  In  the  collection:  some  sad,  one  or  two  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  some  with  a  genuine  balLad  ring, 
many  sweet  as  the  song  of  birds,  and  all  bearing  the 
mint-mark  of  true  poetry.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a  bom  singer." 
—  Cleveland  Herald. 


gTODDARD’S  NEW  POEMS. 

“  They  place  Mr.  Stoddard  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lowell, 
at  the  head  of  American  poets;  and  even  Mr.  Lowell  hlm- 
aelf  baa  written  nothing  that  can  compare  wilh,  or  even 
equal,  “  On  the  ’fown.”  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
she  luld  tnra  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sweet  melodlout  flute  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  pastoral  pipe  of  Bryant,  or  the  bold  tmmoct  of 
Joaquin  Miller.  We  need,  however,  to  recognize  fiillv  the 
fact  that  In  Mr.  Stoddard  Ameiica  has  a  poet,  as  oilginal 
in  genius  as  he  is  perfect  in  his  mastery  of  hla  art,  and 
that  the  proof  hereof  lies  open  In  his  latest  volume,  "  The 
Book  of  the  East."— Aiew- Fori  Cititen, 


now  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 

Kvebett  Hale.  1  vol.  Iblno.  $1.25. 

Iloa  To  Dolt  \sn  series  of  Alien  essays  addre.wd  to 
boys  anil  girls  In  their  toonsi.  Ihey  oiler  pravtic;U  and 
wholesome  suggestions  on  quite  a  variety  of  topics;  how 
to  talk,  how  to  read,  how  to  write,  and  how  to  go  into 
Society.  Thev  treat  of  hl'a  at  scho<d  at  vacation,  wilh 
cluldrcn,  witli  eldurs,  and  alone.  'I'he  stylo  in  which 
these  essays  are  written  is  clear,  direct,  aud  alwitys  en¬ 
tertaining.'  The  authordraws  largely  upon  his  own  cxpeil- 
enees  and  observations,  and  they  have  been  such  .as  fit 
him  peouliai  ly  for  the  iiosition  ot  teacher  of  the  amenities 
of  life.”— Hert/unif  Transcript. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  FOR  THE 

VOl'NG.  — now  TO  IX)  IT. 

•  It  should  be  on  every  family’s  table,  for  the  humor, 
good  sense,  and  practical  knowledge  which  the  author 
ever  manifests  in  his  secular  writings  ai-e  here  con- 
spicuouslv  displayed  and  give  an  aitnu'tion  to  the  volume 
which  renders  it  inestimable.  Ho  shows  the  rare  quahty 
of  presenting  that  which  will  delight  the  young  i>eople, 
while  it  will  elevate  anil  improve  all  who  may  peruse  it, 
w  hether  young  or  otherwise.  ” — Boston  CommoniDealih. 

D  WARD  ^  ERETT  H^VLE’S 

AJ  KEW  BOOK. 

We  hope  a  copy  of  it  In  Its  new  Ui’ess  will  be  foun*! 
every  library  'table  where  there  aro  young  |H*ople 
to  profit  by  the'hints  so  kindly  ifiven,  and  to  practise  the 
reciprocity  so  gently*  inculcated.  **’-Bjstoti  Trunsenpt. 


l\fY  WITNESS.  A  Book  of  Verse. 

By  William  Winter.  1  vol.  Itimo.  $1.50. 

“The  author  of  this  handsome  little  volume  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  dnunatic  editor  of  the  y.  }'.  TnOane.  To  the 
readers  of  poetry  his  name  has  long  bevn  familiar  us  that 
of  the  auluorofocc:tsional  pieces  of  verse,  remarkalde  lor 
delicacy  of  fancy  and  a  certain  refinement  and  finish  in 
their  composition.  A  numlier  of  these  fugitivu  favorites 
will  be  found  luxuriously  housed  iu  ^be  present  volume.” 
—  Btt^dlo  Courier, 

yyiLLIAM  WINTER’S  NEW  VOL- 

“The  rhythm  of  these  lyrics  Is  meloilious  as  the  lapse 
of  water  through  s:ind8  of  gold  — the  w'ords  and  their 
music  are  so  harmoniously  blendiHl.  'Hiey  linger  iu  the 
brain  as  music  lingers  in  the  ear  atlerits  last  audible  echo 
is  stilled,  rure,  tender,  exiiuisite  songs  are  these.  Thev 
honor  alike  the  man  who  sings  tliem,  aud  the  wite 
w'ho  inspired  them  aud  to  whom  they  are  dedicated.”— 
Bt'ooklyn  Union. 


vagabond  ADVENTURES.  By 

▼  Kali’U  Kkelek.  1  vol.  Itfmo.  $1.50. 

“  The  variety  of  ad  venture,  the  spiigln  lincss  wilh  which 
the  narrator  details  his  triumphs  an«I  inisibriunes,  and  the 
fie.shness  and  originality  of  Ins  style,  would  lix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  even  were  s*»me  of.the  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  de.scribed  far  less  wonderful  than  they  are.”  —  tV«- 
cinnatt  Chronicle. 

r>ALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND 

At/  ADVENTURES.  “  By  the  general  i-eader  this  little 
Volume  will  lie  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  laid  aside  w  ith 
regret.  Its  strokes  of  humor  are  frequent  enough  to  com¬ 
mend  it  as  an  aniu.sing  companitui,  and  its  pathos,  ahvays 
simple  aud  unatfecied,  w  ill  exert  a  ni»  less  pleasant  and 
possibly  more  enduiing  infiucnce.  ”—  Sea- York  Times. 

For  sale  by  all  BiK)ksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  rublisliers, 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


VOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Energetic  Intelligent  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  should 
apply  itnincdiatoly  for  territory  and  cii-cular  of  tenns  for 
l«»cal  agency  in  any  part  of  the  I'niied  States  and  British 
lTo\mce.«,  fu’  Ktv.  Du.  Joseph  1*.  Tiiompsox’.s  great 
work  now  in  pri*ss.  The  title  is  “Home  Worsliip  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.”  Tliis  is  a  valuable  religious 
woik  tor  all  denominations  of  Christians,  prepared  and 
pulilished  expressly  for  the  Suliscription  Department  of 
James  R.  Osg<k>d  J:  Co.  C.anva8scr8  will  tiiui  this  new 
Work  excels  all  other  Subscnpti<»n  Ihniks  in  attracilve- 
nes.<.  LiiKual  Tonna  given.  Atldrcss  all  applic*atlons  an-l 
orders  to  II.  A.  l>UO\\'N  CO.,  144  Treinont  &»treet,  Bos¬ 
ton,  3Iass. 
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RESFECT^VBILITY  IN  POLITICS. 

■11^  HAT  is  respectability  in  a  representa- 
T?  tivc  government,  the  representatives 
of  wliieli  are  chosen  hy  universal  suffrage  ? 

Respectable  men  are  coinnionly  consid¬ 
ered  to  he  that  large  body  of  people,  be¬ 
longing  more  or  less  to  the  propertied  class¬ 
es,  ■who  have  a  great  interest  in  jiolitieal 
integrity,  hut  no  interest  in  political  corruj)- 
tion ;  who  arc  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
every  dollar  stolen  by  office-holders,  is  paiil 
by  them  —  or  hy  the  poor  people  on  ivliom 
they  may  contrive  to  shift  the  burden  —  in 
the  rhajiC  of  taxes. 

Respec’tahle  men  are  therefore  generally 
united  in  their  detestation  of  any  corrup¬ 
tion  which  mav  obtain  in  our  National,  our 
State,  our  Civic,  or  our  Town  governments. 
“  Death  to  all  thieves !  ”  This  is  their  cry 
as  they  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  prepare  to 
enjoy  the  gifts  the  gods  provide  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  of  their  own  class’  finds  that 
he  can  make  vastly  more  money  by  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  official  thieves,  than  he 
can  lose  by  the  increased  taxation  on  his 
property.  Tlie  respectable  men  mourn 
over  his  fall  from  business-grace,  but  cat 
their  dinners  none  the  less  complacently. 
It  unfortunately  hapjicns  that  their  dinner 
hour,  or  rather  their  dinner  hours,  occur  at 
the  time  when  the  caucus  assembles.  They 
cannot  consent,  after  the  h.ard  and  honest 
ivork  of  the  day,  to  rush  to  dirty  ward¬ 
rooms,  and  fight  rascals  and  rowdies,  who 
are  fresh  for  the  infamous  work  of  the  even¬ 
ing  and  the  night.  Tlieir  protest  against 
official  iniquity,  therefore,  commonly  ex¬ 
plodes  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds. 

But  meanwhile  the  political  rogues  “  or¬ 
ganize  ”  their  warfare  on  civilized  society 
They  reduce  robbery  to  a  system.  “  Prop 
erty  is  theft,”  said  the  most  reckless  of 
French  agrarians.  “  llielt  is  property,' 
answer  the  Sacred  Four  of  the  New-York 
Municipal  Ring.  Descartes,  the  greatest 
of  modern  metaphysicians,  was  content  to 


say,  “  I  think,  therefore  I  exist.”  Tweed,  a 
moi’c  jiraetieal  Descartes,  declares,  ‘*1  steal, 
therefore  1  exist  in  the  utmost  luxury.” 

It  is,  indeed,  the  retluetion  of  rascality  to 
a  system,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  democratic  iMilitics  of  New  Yoik 
City.  Rascality  could  never  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system  if  the  respectable  pcojile 
of  that  great  metropolis  had  done  their 
plain  duty. 

To  prove  tliis,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to 
the  facts  of  their  daily  business.  There  is 
not  a  resjiectahle  man  in  New  Y^ork  who 
does  not  know  that  his  fortune  depends  on 
the  honesty  of  persons  who  receive  from 
one  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  He  conducts  his  business  in  an  im¬ 
plicit  reliance  on  the  intelligence  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  Lis  subordinates,  who  deposit  his 
money  in  banks,  and  draw  cheeks  on  them  in 
his  name.  Millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  business  are  notoriously  transacted  cverv 
year  on  the  principle  that  clerks  on  small 
salaries  arc  honest.  Many  men  of  fortune 
really  know  little  about  their  property,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  is  exhibited  to  tlicm  by  their  book¬ 
keepers. 

V'liy  should  not  this  same  confidence  he 
felt  in  political  clerks  ?  Simply  because,  in 
their  private  business,  the  rc:  pcctahle  men 
oversee  and  overlook  tlieir  clerks,  while  in 
public  ail’airs,  the  clerks  oversee  and  over¬ 
look  tlieir  employers.  In  short,  the  re- 
siiectahle  men  allow  the  clerks  of  the 
“community”  to  clie.at,  because  they  do 
not  condescend  to  “waste”  time  in  opjios- 
ing  the  sinister  influences  which  control 
the  primary  meetings ;  in  their  own  count¬ 
ing-houses  they  are  keen,  ivatchful,  vigilant 
and  exacting. 

Indeed,  if  the  respectable  men  attended 
to  public  affairs  as  they  attend  to  tlieir  own, 
such  scandals  as  those  recently  developed 
in  New  Y'ork  would  he  impossible.  All 
business  is  conducted  on  the  principle  tliat 
men  generally  arc  honest,  provided  thiy 
are  watched.  Occasionally  defalcations 
occur  iu  banks,  but  it  is  rare  that  regulnr 
bank  dividends  arc  stopped  by  deviations 
from  honesty  in  their  tellers  and  cashiers. 
Occasionally  the  confidential  clerk  of  a 
morehant  betrays  Lis  trust ;  but  how  lew 
of  the  thousand  bankruptcies  of  business 
men  are  to  he  referred  to  the  knavery  of 
their  clerks  1  The  fact  is,  that  in  business 
honesty  is  considered  the  rule,  and  dishon¬ 
esty  the  exception.  Under  the  laiv  of  prob¬ 
abilities,  possible  rascality  is  rated  as  an 
exceptional  element  in  commercial  affairs. 
It  is  taken  into  consideration,  hut  it  does 
not  prevent  such  a  man  as  Jay  Cooke  from 
undertaking  a  loan  of  tivo  or  five  hundred 
millions  at  a  quarter  per  cent  commission, 
though  he  knows  that  Ids  clerks  can,  if  they 
please,  utterly  ruin  him  in  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation. 

Why  cannot  the  respectable  men  of  the 
community  prove  themselves  really  respect¬ 
able,  hy  energetically  carrying  into  public 
afiairs  the  same  sagacity,  insight  and  over¬ 
sight,  the  same  resolution  and  intrepidity 
they  abundantly  show  in  the  conduct  of  their 
private  business?  It  is  ridiculous  to  s.ay 
that  they  arc  obstructed  hy  universal  sul- 
fi-agc.  A  very  small  part  of  the  will  and 
intelligence  exercised  daily  in  tlieir  business 
woultl,  if  directed  to  the  task  of  influencing 
“  the  people,”  he  all-powerful  in  controlling 
votes.  Rut,  alas  1  they  are  too  often  indif¬ 
ferent  or  selfish  as  regards  the  public  iveal, 
and  leave  to  such  men  as  Tivecd  and  Swee¬ 
ny  the  business  of  politics,  whilst  proudly 
boasting  they  attend  to  their  own  1 

The  respectable  men,  so  called,  are  thus 
really  guilty  of  all  the  frauds  on  the  public 
they  might  easily  prevent  and  jiunish.  Un¬ 
til  they  can  he  excited  to  that  degree  of 
moral  wrath,  of  righteous  indignation,  which 
the  insolent  rascality  of  pluntlering  officials 
is  so  ivell  calculated  to  produce,  they  will 
be  imbecile  as  political  tbrccs.  Let  tliem 
once  appear  as  a  menacing  body  of  deter¬ 
mined  citizens,  strong  in  their  jiroperty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  intelligence  ami  courage,  and  all 
“  rings,”  hoivever  hacked  hy  ignorant  voters, 
will  disappear  at  once  before  tlieir  roused 
might  like  mists  before  the  sun  I 

New  Y^ork  is  now  more  or  less  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  every  re¬ 
spectable  citizen  is  compromised  by  the 
shamelessness  of  its  government.  People 
naturally  think  that  a  city  governed  hy 
rogues  is  not  an  honest  city.  Talk  as  much 
as  you  please  about  “  the  ignorant  Irish 
vote,”  it  is  still  felt  that  this  ignorance 
would  ba  enlightened,  or  neutralized,  or 
forced  into  decency,  if  the  intelligent  men 
had  that  horror  of  dishonesty,  that  “  noble 
rage  ”  against  ostentatious  fraud  and  com- 

Elacent  infamy,  which  should  distinguish 
igh-minded  citizens  of  a  great  municipali¬ 
ty.  The  Ring  “is  held  together  by  the  co¬ 


hesive  force  of  public  plunder :  ”  it  can  only 
he  broken  hy  tlie  cohesive  force  of  public 
integrity.  As  long  as  this  integrity  is  care- 
less,  orcoivardly,  or  hesitating,  the  reputation 
of  every  good  man  in  New  York  is  boldly 
(juestioned.  lie  is  considered  to  have  a  va''ue 
preference  for  honesty  over  dishonesty,  hut 
no  Ibree  to  make  his  virtue  ellieient.  If 
the  present  raiil  on  the  Ring  fails,  every 
citizen  of  New  Y'ork  will  he  tlisgraced. 


WRITERS  AND  TALKERS. 

nAZLITT  says  in  one  of  his  essays  that 
few  persons  can  be  found  who  speak 
and  ivrite  etpially  ivell.  To  hear - de¬ 

liver  an  oration  is  one  thing ;  to  read  it  the 
next  morning  in  a  newspaper  is  tpiite  another 
thing,  cvenwhenthe  newspajier  report  is  ac¬ 
curate,  which  does  not  often  hajipen  to  be  the 
c  ise.  The  gloiving  words,  which  so  thrilled  us 
the  night  before,  somehow  do  not  seem  to 
gloiv ;  5ve  have  the  husk,  the  cold  corpse  of  the 
lecture  ;  the  soul  has  flown.  Tlie  fire,  the 
grace,  and  the  music  of  the  fluent  periods 
have  been  lost  somewhere  between  the  ora¬ 
tor’s  lips  and  the  printing-office.  Hie  thing 
that  is  served  up  to  us  in  formal,  rigid  type, 
is  not  at  all  like  the  thing  that  was  spoken. 

I,  will  be  hard  for  posterity  tounderstandhow 
this  man  time  after  time  held  thousands  of 
his  contemporaries  breathless  and  entranced 
hy  the  magic  of  his  words.  The  words 
themselves  are  tame  enough ;  looked  at  in 
the  broad  daylight  their  magic  is  nowhere 
iliscoverahle.  “  Here  is  tvliat  he  said,’!  says 
Posterity,  turning  over  the  portly  volume  in 
hallKialf;  “it  must  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  to  ‘  fire  the  heart  ’  ofom’  forefathers.” 
There  is  what  he  said,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
the  way  he  said  it.  That  was  a  quality 
which  could  not  be  preserved  and  transmit¬ 
ted. 

Great  orators  who  are  not  also  excellent 
writers  are  very  indistinct  historical  shad¬ 
ows  to  the  generation  that  follows  them. 
Their  published  speeches,  lacking  literary  at¬ 
traction  and  dealing  with  questions  that 
have  ceased  to  have  significance,  fail  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  power  which  the  speakers  wielded, 
llie  great  actor  who  leaves  no  tangible  re¬ 
cord  of  his  genius,  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  mere  orator.  Tlie  tradition  of  the 
actor’s  voice,  manner  and  presence  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  works  of  enduring  beauty. 
Turning  to  the  immortal  pages  of  the  dra¬ 
matist  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Garrick  or  Siddons  in  this  or  that 
scene,  in  this  or  that  character.  It  is  not  so 
easy  for  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
imjiassioned  orator  from  the  pages  of  a  dry 
and  possibly  illogical  argument  in  favor  or 
against  some  long-since  exploded  measure  of 
government.  The  laurels  of  an  orator  ivlio 
is  not  a  master  of  literary  art  wither  very 
quickly,  unless  his  career  is  linked  with  im¬ 
portant  events. 

To  come  back  to  the  point,  from  wliich 
tve  liave  strayed  somewhat,  it  is  worth  not¬ 
ing  how  few  authors  who  have  written  well 
have  also  been  good  speakers.  We  do  not 
mean  public  speakers,  but  talkers  in  society 
and  in  private  life.  As  a  class,  literary 
men  do  not  shine  in  conversation.  The 
brilliant  and  playful  essayist  whom  you  pic¬ 
tured  to  yoursclt  as  the  most  genial  and  en¬ 
tertaining  of  companions,  turns  out  to  be 
a  most  shy  and  untalkable  individual,  who 
chills  you  with  his  reticence  when  you 
meet  him  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter’s  conversa¬ 
zione.  The  poet  whose  delightful  volume 
you  always  drop  into  your  carpet-ba"  on 
your  summer  vacation,  —  the  poet  whom 
you  have  so  long  desired  to  know  person¬ 
ally,  —  is  a  moody  and  abstracted  young 
gentleman,  who  doesn’t  catch  your  name  on 
introduction,  and  who  seems  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  common-place.  Tlie  witty  and 
ferocious  critic,  whom  your  fancy  had 
painted  as  a  blood-thirsty  literary  cannibal 
ivith  a  morbid  appetite  for  tender  young 
poets  on  the  half-shell, — the  writer  of  those 
slashing  and  scholarly  reviews  which  you 
never  fail  to  read  —  this  critic,  'wc  say,  des¬ 
troys  your  illusion  by  tropearing  before 
you  as  a  personage  of  slender  limb  and  dep¬ 
recating  glance,  who  stammers  and  blush¬ 
es  and  makes  a  painful  exhibition  of  him¬ 
self  when  you  ask  him  his  opinion  of  “  The 
Glees  of  the  Gulches,"  by  Popocatapetl 
Jones,  the  new  American  poet.  Who  that 
has  chanced  to  meet  his  “  favorite  author 
in  the  flesh  has  not  been  disenchanted  in 
some  such  shocking  manner?  Who  has 
not  been,  at  least,  a  little  disappointed? 
Now  and  then  you  will  meet  a  man_  of  let¬ 
ters  whose  conversation  is  as  brilliant  or 
liappy  or  learned  as  his  writings ;  but  got^ 
talkers  are  generally  not  authors.  “  c 
find,”  says  an  eminent  English  essayist, 
who  was  also  an  eminent  talker,  “  that  the 
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greatest  authors  often  make  the  worst  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world ;  and  again,  some  of  the 
liveliest  fellows  imaginable  in  conversation 
or  extempore  speaking,  seem  to  lose  all 
their  vivacity  and  spirit  the  moment  they 
set  pen  to  paper.”  A  man  cannot  ex¬ 
cel  m  every  thing.  It  is  expecting  too 
much  to  expect  a  novelist  to  be  as  clever  as 
the  clever  people  in  his  novels.  Writing 
and  talking  are  arts  as  distinct  as  music  and 
painting.  The  talking  mind  and  the  writ- 
incT  miiTd  have  been  admirably  defined  by 
Bacon :  “  Some  minds  are  proportioned  to 
that  which  may  be  despatched  at  once  or 
within  a  short  return  of  time ;  others  to 
that  which  begins  afar  ofl‘  and  is  to  be  won 
with  lenffth  of  pursuit.”  The  habit  of 
writin'T  with  care  and  reflection  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  readiness  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  required  in  conversation.  Literature 
has  turned  out  some  notable  bad  talker.s, 
the  worst  of  whom  was  possibly  Corneille, 
who  did  not  even  speak  correctly  the  lan- 
guaf^e  of  which  he  was  so  skilful  a  master, 
^ic” prattling  Addison  was  compared  by  a 
gentleman  ti^o  jpasseii  an  evening  in  his 
company  Jo  ^  a  silent  parson  in  a  tie-wig.” 
Drydcn  said  of  hiinselt;  “  ily  conversation 
is  slow  and  dull,  my  humor  saturnine  and 
reserved.  In  short,  I  am  none  of  those  who 
break  jests  in  company  or  make  repartees.” 
Literary  men  who  find  themselves  con¬ 
strained  and  speechless  in  general  society, 
may  fiill  back  on  some  very  respectable 
precedents. . 


NOTES. 


Edwin  booth,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  from,  the  Boston  stage,  has  returned 
to  it  to  find  that  Boston  has  lost  none  of  its  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  him,  as  has  been  testified  by  the  Large 
and  appreciative  audiences  whieh  have  filled  the 
Boston  Theatre  during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Booth 
opened  as  usual  with  “  Hamlet,”  and  has  siticc 
appeared  in  “  Richelieu,”  “  The  Stranger,” 
“Katharine  and  Retruehio”  and  “Richard 
III.”  Of  Mr.  Booth  in  these  roles  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  He  has  given  us  delight 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  same  well-worn  plays, 
impressing  us  more  deeply  each  season  with  the 
delicacy  and  strength  of  his  genius.  He  would 
always  find  an  audience  if  he  acted  nothing  but 
Hamlet,  or  Richelieu,  as  Mr.  Jell'erson  acts 
nothing  but  Rip  Van  Winkle;  yet  we  think  he 
would  greatly  increase  his  fame  if  he  were  to  add 
one  or  more  new  characters  to  those  whieh  he  has 
made  almost  entirely  his  own.  If  the  coming 
man  in  literature  would  only  come  along  iKdbre 
it  is  too  late  to  write  two  or  three  tragedies  for 
Edwin  Booth,  the  world  would  be  utider  infinite 
obligations  to  that  be-lated  American  author. 


We  have  received  several  communications 
touching  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  these 
columns  relative  to  the  danger  of  the  Nicol- 
son  pavement,  in  cases  of  fire.  Nc-arly  every 
paper  published  in  Chicago  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  the  fire  in  that  city  was 
spread  from  street  to  street  by  means  of  the 
wooden  pavement,  which  had  become  dry  dur¬ 
ing  three  or  four  weeks  of  rainless  weather. 
This  statement  was  naturally  reproduced  by  all 
the  journals  in  the  east.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  Nicolson  pavement  is  aliout  the  only 
thing  that  was  not  destroyed  in  the  burnt  dis¬ 
trict.  A  correspondent  says :  “  I  spent  two 
days  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  mins,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  fire,  making  the  whole  route 
on  foot,  and  in  no  case  was  the  pavement  des¬ 
troyed  or  materially  impaired.  In  some  few 
places  I  did  notice  the  pavement  close  to  the 
street-curbing  slightly  “  honeycombt'd,”  no 
doubt  by  the  flames  lapping  over  the  curli- 
stones  from  the  burning  buildings,  and  then  only 
burning  down  an  inch  or  two  and  going  out  — 
there  being  no  possible  chance  for  the  flames  to 
get  vent  enough  to  take  strong  hold.” 


A  French  writer  on  America,  who  liegins  by 
declaring  that  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
New  World  a  European  must  be  dfnays^,  proves 
his  own  facility  in  this  respect  Dj'  asserting 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston ;  and 
that  the  Yankee,  proud  as  he  is  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  sighs,  an  fond,  for  the  old  colonial 
rfijime  I  Moreover,  the  Yankee  hates  jewelry, 
and  wears  clothes  that  were  cut  before  the  flood. 
Whyn  he  is  not  ciphering  he  is  whittling.  This 
is  his  “  supreme  distraction.”  He  is  not  in  the 
least  sympathetic.  The  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  country  of  the  Yankees  (le  payx  des  yan- 
kee$)  is  Philadelphia  1  How  refreshing  is  this 
geographical  information !  “  Les  Westmen,”  or, 
in  intelligible  language,  the  Westerners,  are 
always  dre.ssed  like  farmers.  They  wear  very 
big_ boots,  and  when  they  condescend  to  a  cravat 
It  is  either  tied  “like  tne  devil  ”  or  not  at  all. 
When  they  are  not  smoking,  they  are  whist¬ 
ling.  A  IFfstman  never  asks  permission  to 
light  his  cigar  by  the  fire  of  a  stranger’s.  He 
coolly  takes  the  cigar  out  of  your  mouth  and 
returns  U  without  a  word  of  thanks.  Women 
have  railway  carriages  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  a  nan  never  puts  his  foot  in  the  ladies’ 
saloon  of  a  steamboat.  Women  are  respected 
in  America,  but  rarely  adored ;  and  dnriag  leap- 


year  it  is  quite  common  for  them  to  demand 
men  in  marriage,  from  which  fate  the  persecut¬ 
ed  creatures  are  allowed  to  escape  on  presenta- 
tiouj  of  a  valuable  gift.  Aud  this  veracious 
author  assures  a  crcilulous  public  that  he  li.as 
travelled  in  the  United  States.  Ours  is  la  nation 
in  comprise, 

Ncmbers  of  well-known  Americans  have 
passed  the  last  summer  in  Bwitzirlund.  George 
Bancroft  flitted  there  from  the  iron-waters  of 
Schwalbach ;  Gen.  Schcnck  and  Gen.  Sick¬ 
les  spent  several  weeks  among  the  Alps; 
Charles  G.  Leland  was  heard  of  at  Lucerne ; 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin’s  family  were  rcgi.stercd  at 
Interlaken;  Gen.  J.  Watson  Webb  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  autumn  at  Hotel  Byron,  within  a 
mile  of  Cliillon  ;  and  Gen.  Anderson  and  fami¬ 
ly  have  been  at  Vevey  for  several  months.  Gen. 
Anderson’s  health,  says  our  foreign  corres|)on- 
dent,  is  in  an  exceedingly  precarious  condition. 
The  hero  of  Sumter,  w  ho  lor  lour  months  so 
bravely  defended  his  jwst,  is  now  unable  to  walk. 
Yet  his  cheerfulness  is  unabated,  and  he  longs  to 
return  to  America,  from  which  he  has  been  ali- 
si'iit  two  years  and  a  half.  That  his  wi?h  may 
be  gratilied  is  the  hope  of  all  who  honor  real 
worth  and  true  patriotLsm. 

The  correspondent  who  tclcgraiilicd  from 
AVashington  that  the  White  House  had  received 
an  anti-polygamy  petition  fifty  feet  long,  from 
the  women  of  Utah,  doubtless  thought  he  was 
sending  his  newspaper  a  lirst-rate  panagraiih, 
and  one  tliat  might  make  a  sinali  sensation ; 
but  Ills  item  would  have  been  worth  a  de.al 
more  if  it  had  told  how  many  names  the  doc¬ 
ument  bore,  how  they  were  obtained,  and  what 
class  of  pcojile  they  represent.  Of  course  the 
Gentile  women  signed  it,  if  an  opportunity  was 
given ;  but  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  signa¬ 
tures  are  those  of  Jlormon  wives  ?  That  is  the 
vital  point  about  the  subject,  and  without  this 
the  paragraph  is  of  litti;  signilieancc.  AVhat 
the  ilormoii  women  iVil  and  think,  we  guess 
and  surmise  and  asseverate ;  it  would  be  a  real 
gain  to  get  from  them  an  explicit  declaration, 
in  black  and  white.  AVhat  Mrs.  Hawkins 
thought  we  very  well  know,  because  she  brought 
suit  for  adultery  against  her  husband,  went 
into  court  and  swore  that  she  had  been  put 
aside  for  two  younger  wives,  and  was  present 
when  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
But  up  to  this  time  she  st.ands  alone  so  far  as 
the  public  e.an  judge.  The  suits  against  Brig¬ 
ham  and  Cannon  and  AVells  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  Mormons,  are  not  instituted  by  any  of 
their  numerous  women,  and  whether”  they  can 
be  convicted  on  the  grand  jury’s  indictments  is 
not  dotennined  by  the  result  in  the  Hawkins 
case. 


A  WRITER  in  a  Swiss  journal  expresses 
gnat  astonishment  at  the  equanimity’  with 
which  Americans  accept  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Jesuits,  who  already  control 
one-lourth  of  the  votes  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  by  shrewd  speculations  are  rolling  up 
enormous  wealth.  It  is  Jesuit  influence  that 
has  kept  Italy,  Spain,  Austria  and  Franco 
plungeHi  in  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is 
Jesuit  influence  that  is  attempting  to  under¬ 
mine  our  system  of  public  schools ;  and  if  the 
enlightened  pcojilc  of  the  land  do  not  interpose 
a  counteracting  influence,  incalculable  mischief 
will  accrue  to  republican  institutions.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholics  in  New  York  City  is  an 
earnest  of  the  future  elsewhere. 


The  Boston  fair  in  aid  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  begins  on 
the  first  Monday  of  next  month  and  continues 
a  fortnight.  This  is  not  quite  the  local  matter 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  for  the  reason  that 
the  whole  of  New  England  is  more  or  less  a 
contributor.  But  the  objects  which  this  Society 
has  in  view  are  world-wide  in  their  scope,  and 
the  cause  it  nas  .at  heart  is  of  the  gravest  im¬ 
portance  to  all  civilized  peoples.  That  there  is 
much  of  severity  and  harshness  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  dumb  animals  receive,  any  person 
with  open  eyes  and  cars  can  be  convinced  by 
very  slight  observation.  To  obtain  money  for 
the  payment  of  agents  who  carry  on  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  work,  and  to  purchase  publications  for  the 
education  of  men  and  women  in  tenderness  and 
consideration,  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
fair,  which  may  unrcsen'edly  be  commended  to 
the  purses  and  sympathies  of  everybody. 


The  publication  of  Prang’s  Chromo  of 
“The  AVavside  Inn,”  after  a  painting  by 
Thomas  Hill,  has  brought  out  some  facts  in¬ 
teresting  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
poem,  and  especially  to  the  noble  army  of  Howe. 
This  inn,  made  famous  by  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
delightful  volume,  is  situated  in  the  southwest¬ 
erly  part  of  Sudbury,  on  the  old  stage-road 
leading  from  Boston  to  AVorcestcr.  It  was 
built  and  opened  as  a  house  of  entertainment 
in  the  year  1700  or  1701,  by  David  Howe, 
prrandsoii  of  John  Howe,  the  first  settler  ofj 
Marlborough,  and  was  kept  by  father  and  son 
for^five  generations,  the  last  of  the  n.amc  being 
Lyman  Howe,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine 
years  in  the  sprin"  of  1860.  By  his  death  this 
branch  of  the  Howe  family  became  cxti'ct, 
and  the  famous  “  Howe  Tavern,”  by  which 
name  it  was  familiarly  known  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  years  (although  its  real 
name  was  “  The  Red  dorse  Tavern,”  from  the 
sign  at  its  door),  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
sreangers  and  ceased  to  be  an  inn.  As  a  house 
of  entertainment  it  was  always  characterized 


by  its  good  order  and  hospitality,  and  not  less 
by  the  sumptuous  table  with  which  it  refreshed 
the  hungry  traveller.  Before  the  innovation  of 
railroads  several  stages  made  their  call  at  this 
house,  stopping  long  enough  to  change  horses 
and  allow  tne  pass  iigers  to  breakfast  or  dine, 
and  leave  their  parting  blessing  for  the  good 
landlady ;  whilst,  filling  the  spacious  yard  in 
front,  were  to  be  seen  heavily-loaded  taams 
bringing  produce  distined  for  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  from  New  York,  AVestern  Massachusetts 
and  intermediate  places  along  the  route. 
Among  the  reminisci-nces  of  this  tamoiis  hostelry 
is  the  fact  that  Lafayette  once  took  lodging 
in  it  for  a  night,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  country, 
and  the  room  he  ocenpied  is  supjiosed  to  be  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  the  old  Wilding. 


Commodore  Asbcrt  can  now  tell  how  it 
is  himself.  That  there  may  lie  many  a  slip  be¬ 
tween  the  cup  and  the  lip,  we  are  (uiite  sure  no 
one  knows  better  than  he  does.  He  has  .sailed 
his  yacht  pluckily,  and  handled  his  pen  jicrsc- 
veringly,  but  if  he  expects  to  get  our  American 
Clip  as  a  trophy,  he  must  go  home  and  build 
a  swifter  vessel  than  his  Livonia.  The  agree¬ 
ment  w.TS  for  the  best  four  in  seven,  and  the 
New-A'orkers  easily  won  four  out  of  five.  Each 
of  the  races  was  very  crislitable  to  all  concerned, 
and  the  English  commander  takes  his  defeat  in 
good  part.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  — 
let  him  hope  for  better  luck  next  time. 


In  Austria,  women  have  certain  legal  rights 
undreamed  of  by  Americans.  They  can  refuse 
to  accompany  their  husbands  to  any  locality 
which  endangers  their  liberty,  life  or  health,  and 
unless  maiTied  to  military  men,  can  refuse  to 
lie  parties  to  perpetual  peregrinations,  and  to 
settling  in  foreign  countries. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


_  — Messrs.  Holt  &  AA’^illiams  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  Tainc’s  “  .t\jt  in  Greece.” 


— Lee  &  Shepard  have  brought  out  Bums’s 
Poems  in  a  diamond  edition  for  use,  and  in  a 
tasteful,  illustrated,  Red-Line  edition  for  beauty. 


—  The  second  .ami  third  volumes  in  Osgood’s 
Library  of  Novels  will  be  “  Grif,”  by  Mr.  J'ar- 
jeon,  author  of  “  .losliua  Alarvel ;  ”  and  “  The 
Prey  of  tlie  Gods,”  by  Florence  Marryat. 


—  Auerliach,  the  di-tingui.-lied  Gcmian  novel¬ 
ist,  has  written  a  full  biograjihieal  and  critical 
css.ay  on  Sjiinoza,  which  jirefaces  a  complete 
Genuan  translation  of  his  works  just  published 
by  Cotta  of  Stuttgart. 


—  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  just  rc.ady 
Airs.  AVhitney’s  new  <tory  “  Real  Folks.”  It  is 
in  the  liest  style  of  this  l  opular  .author,  and  is 
pervaded  by  a  noble  sjiirit  whieh  gives  it  greater 
value  than  any  mere  literary  grace  can  confer. 


—  “  Overland .1.  AA’".  DeForcst,  and  “Lady 
Judith,”  by  Justin  AIcCarthy  —  two  very  tak¬ 
ing  novels  that  have  just  run  their  course 
through  the  pages  of  The  (lahixy  —  are  put  into 
book-form  by  Alcssrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


—  The  first  volume  of  “  The  Bible  Commen¬ 
tary,”  just  issued  by  Alessrs.  Chas.  Scribner  & 
Co.,  fulfils  well  the  promises  of  its  originators, 
and  augurs  the  literary  .and  fin.ancial  success  of 
the  enterprise.  The  authors  have  hit  admirably 
the  golden  mean  between  too  much  preaching 
and  too  recondite  scholarship.  The  result  is  a 
work  of  great  practical  value,  containing  in 
popular  tbrin  the  fruits  of  modern  Bibiical, 
nistorical  and  geographical  research,  with  such 
reflections  as  commend  themselves  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  right-minded  men.  In  short,  it  seems 
the  work  of  Christian  gentlemen  and  scholars. 


—  Froude’s  secondseries  of  “  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects,”  just  published  by  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  is  a  collection  of  noble  fragments, 
altogether  too  good  not  to  be  gathered  for  per¬ 
manent  keeping.  The  fifteen  papers  treat  topics 
in  almost  as  many  difiiirent  fields  of  inquiry, 
historical,  biographical,  critical,  theological,  po¬ 
litical  ;  but  all  are  more  or  less  closely  related 
to  those  questions  which  now  imperatively  chal¬ 
lenge  the  attention  of  the  best  English  minds. 
Education,  colonial  relations,  reciprocal  duties 
of  State  and  subject,  Ireland,  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  the  various  aspects  of  religious  thought, 
are  discussed  with  the  trenchant  vigor  and  bril¬ 
liant  literary  art  for  which  Mr.  Froude  is  distin¬ 
guished. 

—  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  in  1860  published 
the  very  able  and  curious  book  entitled  “  Foot¬ 
falls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  AVorld.”  He 
has  just  announced  a  new  work,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Messrs.  G.  AV.  Carlcton  &  Co., 
on  “  The  Debatable  Land  between  This  AVorld 
and  the  Next.”  Mr.  Owen  is  a  devout  believer 
in  Spiritualism,  and  his  new  volume,  like  the 
“  Footfalls,”  is  an  argument  for  it,  illustrated 
and  fortified  by  many  inciilcnts  of  the  most 
remarkable  cbanactcr.  His  logic  is  of  a  kind 
to  command  the  resjicct  of  Bishop  Butler  or 
Archbishop  AVhatcly,  and  docs  not  defy  all 
common  sense  ns  the  logic  of  most  apologists 
for  Spiritualism  is  sure  to  do ;  and  his  tone  is 
not  that  of  a  fanatic  but  of  an  earnest,  open- 
minded  seeker  for  truth. 


PERSONALS. 


—  “Santly’s  heavenly  voice,”  is  a  Boston 
phrase. 

—  Lord  Dundreary  Sothem  was  educated  for 
the  Church. 

—  The  Duke  of  Argyll  owns  a  yacht  called  the 
‘  Columbia.” 

—  One  of  Nilsson’s  most  admired  notes  —  the 
thousand-dollar  one  she  sent  to  Chicago. 

—  .John  Ruskin  has  undertaken  to  revise  all  his 
works  for  republication  in  a  uniform  octavo 
edition. 

—  Ole  Bull  is  reported  sufficiently  convalescent 
from  his  recent  illness  to  promise  a  series  of  con¬ 
certs  this  winter. 

—  Gcorge_  Vandenhoff  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
press  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  he  is  not 
dead  and  buried. 

—  Gustave  Tridon,  a  communist  latelv  dead  at 
Brussels,  is  reported  to  have  left  $300,000  to  the 
International  Club. 

—  An  inscription  upon  a  church  bell  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  reads :  “  In  memory  of  Minnie  J.  Hodges, 
weight  724  pounds.” 

—  Allle.  Nilsson  will  probably  visit  Boston  in 
February,  and  will  then  appear  in  Ophelia,  and 
other  opemtic  characters. 

—  Mrs.  Wyllys  AVarner,  widow  of  the  late  sec¬ 
retary  of  A'ale  College,  was  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
and  lost  every  thing  by  the  fire. 

—  Theodore  Tilton  is  giving  a  lecture  on 
“  Home,  sweet  home,”  to  audiences  who  are  led 
to  wish  he  would  stick  to  his  subject. 

—  Barney  Aaron,  the  pugilist,  has  arrived  in  the 
city,  and  says  he  was  not  hanged  in  Chicago. 

”  ’Tis  true,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.” 

—  AVhen  Air.  Seward  was  in  Siam  the  King  of¬ 
fered  him  an  elephant,  as  a  testimonial  of  regard. 
Mr.  Seward  respectfully  but  firmly  declined  the 
gift. 

—  Miss  Kellogg  has  received  a  splendid  offer  to 
go  to  California  for  twenty-eight  nights.  Fifty 
thousand  slollars  and  all  expenses  paid  is  the 
price. 

—  Pauline  Alarkham  has  been  studying  under 
Matilda  Heron  for  six  months,  and  ho'pes  soon  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  in  a  new  character.  We 
hope  she  will. 

—  There  is  a  pathetic  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  love,  in  one  of  our  W estem  States,  in 
the  shape  of  an  aged  couple  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  thirty  years,  and  during  that 
time  have  never  been  out  of  jail  together  long 
enough  to  have  the  ceremony  solemnized. 

—  The  judge  of  a  Texas  court,  wishing  to  sen¬ 
tence  a  prisoner,  had  to  throw  cold  water  in  his 
face  to  wake  him  up.  The  culprit  “  didn’t  tal;o 
no  interest  in  the  case.” 

—  Edward  Labonlaye,  author  of  “Paris  en 
Araerique,”  and  other  works  well-known  in  this 
country,  is ‘chairman  of  a  Chicago  relief  associa¬ 
tion  organized  in  France. 

—  Thirteen  divorced  couples  happened  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  together  at  an  Indiana  hotel,  and 
it  is  described  as  having  been  the  joUiest  party 
that  ever  assembled  in  the  town. 

—  Air.  Charles  II.  Ridout  and  Aliss  Harriet  0. 
Anustrong,  both  deaf  and  dumb,  were  married  at 
Newton,  Iowa,  a  few  days  ago.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  sign  language. 

—  A  Russian  engineer  named  Pobieki  recently 
ran  his  railway  locomotive  a  hundred  miles,  using 
naphtha  for  fuel,  and  found  that  by  so  doing  he 
saved  fifty  per  cent  in  weight  and  much  more  in 
cost  of  fuel. 

—  Count  Bcust  is  now  reported  to  have  said  in 
1870,  when  he  received  the  Duke  de  Gramont’s 
famous  declaration,  “  The  Emperor  Napoleon  said 
in  1806  that  he  could  not  ally  himself  to  a  corpse; 
I  shall  certainly  not  tie  myself  to  a  fool.” 

—  Theodore  Thomas  was  lately  annoyed,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  his  concerts  at  Pittsburg,  "by  loud 
talking  in  the  audience,  whereupon  he  stopped 
the  orchestra,  and  remarked  that  when  the  con¬ 
versation  ceased  the  performance  would  continue. 
Not  even  the  weather  provoked  conversation  after 
that. 

—  The  death  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Fanntleroy  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  AVestern  Australia.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  son  of  a  fashionable  London  broker, 
who  forged  powers  of  attorney  and  appropriated 
immense  sums  of  his  clients’  money,  some  forty 
vears  ago.  Fanntlerov  was  notable  also  as  the 
last  man  hung  in  England  for  the  crime  of 
forgery. 

—  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison  the  Post  says :  The  world  may  now  languish 
for  news  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  eye  of  the 
great  scientist  has  kept  the  African  traveller  in 
view  through  all  his  wanderings  about  Ujui  and 
among  the  Ojambas,  and  faithfmiy  located  his  po¬ 
sition  when  to  all  others  the  daring  explorer  was 
utterly  lost.  This  has  been  the  latest  work  which 
has  brought  Sir  Roderick’s  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  although  his  services  to  science  have  been  al¬ 
most  incalculable. 

—  Here  is  the  histo^  of  a  remarkable  Kentucky 
family,  as  told  by  the  Courier- Journal:  — About  one 
mile  from  Jamestown,  Russel  County,  there  lives 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  in  all  this 
commonwealth,  and,  probably,  in  the  United- 
States.  Mr.  James  Jeffries,  "who  is  now  in  this 
city  serving  upon  the  petit  jury  in  the  United 
States  Court,  tells  his  own  story,  and  says  that  ha 
was  married  before  ,he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
his  wife  being  only  five  days  younger  than  him¬ 
self.  They  lived  together  seven  years  without 
children,  when  his  wife  gave  birth  to  twins,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  In  the  fifteen  years  which  followed 
nineteen  children  were  born  to  the  happy  couple, 
each  of  the  first  three  births  being  twins  and 
each  subsequent  birth  alternating  between  twins 
and  single  births  until  the  fifteen  years  were  ac¬ 
complished  and  nineteen  children  composed  the 
family  circle,  seven  pairs  of  twins  being  born  dui^ 
ing  the  time.  Mr.  Jeffries  is  only  forty-five  years 
old. 
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APRES  NOUS  LE  DELUGE. 

The  angels  wept  at  the  poor  man’s  pleading, 
But  what  shotud  Louis  the  Much-loved  care  ? 
Such  cries  might  seek  in  heaven  for  heeding, 
But  never  be  heard  in  the  Parc-an-Cer&. 

The  “  ancien  n^me  "  could  say,  and  truly, 

*'  For  us  at  least,  the  world  is  good. 

And  when  our  course  is  run  out  duly. 

Why  then,  if  it  please,  may  come  the  flood.” 
And  though  the  deluge  each  hour  waxed 
stronger. 

They  kept  it  ofT,  did  that  old  nohlesse. 

Till  they  went  their  waj-s  where  they  cared  no 
longer 

For  dice  or  women,  for  drink  or  dress. 

And  what  if  their  coffins  for  shot  were  melted. 
And  their  corpses  trod  in  the  Carmagnole  1 
Their  dry  bones  crumbled  and  never  felt  it. 
Their  spirits  slept  through  the  muskets’  roll. 


HOW  THEY  DO  THESE  THINGS  AT 
VIENNA. 


BT  CHARLES  LEVER. 


WHEN  theatres  are  closed  abroad,  and  in 
that  pleasant  season  when  the  natives^  of 
foreign  cities  betake  themselves  to  watering- 
places,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  a  pastime  in  a 
foreign  town. 

The  early  dinner  that  yon  once  pronounced  a 
barbarism  has  suddenly  become  a  resource,  and 
you  are  astonished  to  discover  how,  by  some 
strange  homoeopathy,  indigestion  can  tend  to 
mitigate  the  p-angs  of  ennui,  and  a  potato  salad 
eaten  at  mid-day  convince  you  that  there  are 
other  ills  in  life  than  the  low  spirits  of  Iciness, 
and  the  depression  of  an  unoccupied  existence. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  series  of  acci¬ 
dents  by  which  I  last  found  myself  at  Vienna, 
a  city  in  which,  at  reasonable  times,  there  is  no 
lack  of  amusement,  but  scarcely  the  quarter  in 
which  a  man  likes  to  pass  his  July  or  August. 
No  equipages  in  the  Prater ;  no  swells,  Ilung.v 
rian  or  Bohemian,  in  the  Graben ;  no  well- 
dressed  belles  in  the  Vslksgarten ;  not  even  the 
clatter  of  the  yellow-coated  postilions  in  the 
wooden  chums,  who  guide  the  Imperial  $chim- 
mels  down  the  llerm  Gasse,  and  m.ake  the  old 
Hoff  shake  under  their  thundering  tread.  Ex¬ 
cept  a  few  travelling  Americans  —  shrewd  and 
observant  folk,  often  really  discriminating,  al¬ 
ways  dyspeptic  —  there  were  none  at  the  Grande 
Hotel.  The  Arch-Duke  Charles,  our  favorite 
inn,  was  closed,  and  only  a  Zichy  or  two  — 
there  are  always  Zichg  —  at  the  Lamm. 

And,  byr  the  way,  is  there  not  a  high  courage, 
a  something  ot  almost  feudal  braverv,  in  the 
man  that  in  this  age  dares  to  call  his  liouse  the 
Ctolden  Lamb,  and  this  in  one  of  the  largest 
capitals  of  Europe?  What  a  proud  defiance 
does  that  host  hurl  at  his  contemporaries,  with 
their  hotels.  Grand,  Imperial,  or  Royal !  their 
Boven'ign  of  this,  or  prince  of  that,  these  grand 
alliances,  or  suchlike  commemorations  !  How  he 
at  once  recalls  ns  to  the  days  when  we  drove  in 
with  our  “  Vierspann  "  under  the  archway  of 
the  olc^lephant  at  Prague,  or  jingled  our  team 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  Silver  Stag  in  Pres- 
burg  —  days  when  the  speise  tad  was  graced  by 
the  nost  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  none  o^ 
the  company  so  high  that  he  was  not  honored 
by  the  inntation  to  a  seat  near  him  I 
Do  I  not  remember  the  time  when  the  notice 
of  that  fat  man  was  fame?  when  the  pursy 
white-faced  phlegmatic  that  moved  about  in  the 
morning  in  an  apron,  became  at  “  meal-time  ” 
an  actual  “  puissance,”  and  his  nod  a  reco;^ni- 
tion  of  distinction  ?  Do  I  not  recall  the  time 
when  an  extra  spoonful  of  stewed  prunes  iiom 
his  ladle  was  like  the  favor  of  a  pnnee,  and  his 
familiar  clap  on  the  back  something  like  the  ac¬ 
colade  of  a  sovereign  ? 

If  the  Wirtk  of  Uie  Golden  Lamm  would  re¬ 
store  roe  these  days,  ho  might  count  upon  roe 
as  his  gpiest  whenever  1  cross  the  Danube. 

In  the  ensi^  of  the  Golden  Lamm  I  read  the 
negation  of  ringleted  barmaids  with  sweeping 
petticoats  ;  of  tight-breeched  Swiss  waiters  who 
can  slang  you  in  seven  languages ;  of  vxinkar- 
ten,  with  small  Bordeaux  tickeW  Margot  and  la 
Rose ;  of  French  cooking  travestied,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  prices  exaggerated. 

By  the  Golden  Lamm  I  understand  homely 
habits  and  home-made  linen,  sanded  floors  and 
silent  servants,  frousy  cookery  and  a  fat  atmos¬ 
phere  of  stale  sonp  and  native  tobacco-smokc ; 
and  if  the  bleat  of  the  Lamm  has  a  higher  note 
than  these,  1  disown  him.  I  want  my  old  Gas- 
thaus  back  again  —  the  very  name  has  its  hold 
on  my  affections.  While  I  sojourn  at  the  Lou¬ 
vre  or  the  Clarendon,  I  can  no  more  imagine 
myself  the  guest  of  the  landlord,  than  I  can  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  if  I  stroll 
throngh  the  state  apartments  at  Windsor.  The 
Gasthaus  differs  from  the  hotel  as  the  chop 
does  fiwm  the  cutlet ;  and  I  like  the  chop  best. 

If  from  what  *I  have  said  yon  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  the  gate  of  the  Golden  Lamm  low- 
arched  and  massive,  the  windows  diamond- 
pued,  and  the  stair  of  black  oak,  all  I  say  is, 
Ondy  try  it. 

Ihe  only  real  amusement  of  a  morning  in 
Vienna,  in  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  is  the 
Criminal  Court,  or  that  division  of  it, which  in 
France  would  be  called  “  Police  Correctionel ;  ” 
and  to  this  I  was  now  directed  by  the  interest 
of  what,  from  Austrian  habits,  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  novelty.  It  was  a  case  of  swindling,  the 
persons  arraimed  being  a  soi  disant  Count  Gar- 
nnehot  and  Us  accom^ce,  a  Madame  la  Garde. 
The  charges  against  these  people  are  such  as 


we  arc  but  too  familiar  with  at  home.  They 
were  persons  who  were  not  married,  but  wishotl 
to  live  as  though  thev  had  been.  They  were 
not  rich,  but  liked  to  live  handsomely.  They 
had  no  home  of  their  own,  but  found  themselves 
perfectly  at  home  at  the  Louvre  or  the  Grand 
Hotel  at  Vienna. 

They  belonged  to  a  class  of  people  who  in  a 
certain  way  arc  the  mystery  of  knavery  —  inen 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  dress,  cat,  and  look  like 
persons  of  fashion  ;  to  frequent  clubs  and  ra/es, 
lounge  on  promenades,  and  stroll  about  public 
gardens,  as  they  of  the  leisure  cl.oss  do,  and  to 
seem  in  all  things  like  people  of  ample  means. 

It  is  their  passion  to  give  costly  entertain¬ 
ments,  the  most  exquisite  little  dinners  and  sup¬ 
pers  that  Lucullus  himself  might  have  envied. 
They  like  plejisant  p^Kiple  too ;  and,  if  they  are 
able,  to  gather  around  them  the  wits,  the 
beaux  esprits,  and  the  clever  men  of_  soci¬ 
ety  ;  and  as  to  la-auty,  they  yield  it  an 
honest  homage.  With  a  taste  which  only 
long  prtictice  could  have  cultivated  to  such 
a  pitch,  they  select  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel. 
They  understand  warmth  in  winter  and  a  cool 
atmosphere  in  the  dog-dav# ;  and  they  appreci¬ 
ate  with  an  almost  artistic  feeling  the  true  ef¬ 
fects  of  light,  so  that  the  most  fastidious  devotee 
of  complexion  has  no  dread  in  visiting  them  at 
an,v  hour. 

Gharming  people  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
with  a  power  of  mild  persuasiveness  that  can 
adapt  itself  to  anything  from  a  request  for  an  op- 
cra-lwx  to  a  cheque  on  your  banker.  They  do  — 
they  tell  you  they  do  —  enjoy  life ;  they  like 
handsome  toilette,  and  pretty  lace,  and  dia¬ 
monds,  and  rubies  ;  they  like  admirably  chosen 
dinners  and  exquisite  wines.  They  like  bril¬ 
liant  and  pretty  guests  at  table.  They  like  the 
opera,  and  the  little  supper  after  it.  In  a 
word,  their  theory  is,  that  this  world,  if  one 
knows  how  to  live  in  it,  is  a  little  enchanted 
garden  of  delights,  in  which  passion  and  int<d- 
lect  have  only  to  take  their  shares  loyally  to  over¬ 
come  any  sense  of  ennui ;  and  that  it  is  only 
the  inept  creatures  who  mistake  how  to  mi.x 
their  cup  of  happiness  who  are  ever  bored  or 
wearied. 

If  you  ever  distrust  the  sincerity  of  this  theo¬ 
ry,  please  to  remembe'r  the  price  they  pay  for 
their  convictions;  for  it  is  lor  these  they  risk 
hard  labor,  prison  diet,  and  the  tread-mill.  It 
is  for  these  the  delicately-shaped  fingers,  the 
dimpled  hamls  you  have  bent  over  in  rapture, 
are  now  picking  oakum ;  and  the  little  feet, 
whose?  model  ehuussure  has  set  your  heart  a- 
throbbing,  arc  now  tripping  daintily  on  theste-ja 
of  the  Ixion  wheel  that  seems  to  have  its  mo¬ 
tion  from  eteniity.  It  is  for  these  that  graceful 
form  that  once  had  captivated  vour  iuiagination 
is  now  disfigured  by  a  prison  livery.  For  which 
of  your  everyday  convie-tioiis,  muy  I  ask,  would 
you  pay  as  dearly  ?  Would  you  do  it  for  your 
laith  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  your  trust  in  Mr.  Lowe, 
or  your  reliance  on  Mr.  Spurgeon?  Woultl 
you  do  it  that  Mr.  Ayrton  should  preside  over 
your  public  edifices,'  and  Mr.  Goschen  direct 
your  fleet  ? 

I  am  aware  that  it  was  for  something  more 
tangible  —  “  something  more  exquisite  still  ”  — 
than  all  these,  that  M.  Ic  Comte  and  Madame 
la  Comtesse  Garnuehot  pledged  their  freedom. 
And  I  come  b:u:k  to  them. 

They  were  arraigned  lor  fraud  —  fraudulent 
dealings  with  innkeepers  and  clothiers,  jewellers, 
lace-vendors  and  private  individuals  of  various 
kinds.  The  Count  took  his  place  in  the  dock ; 
Madame,  with  a  delicacy  for  whii  h  we  owe 
gratitude  to  the  court,  was  seated  below  the 
bench,  where  a  very  attractive  person  —  “a 
brunette  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  dressed  with 
consummate  taste” — sat,  lending  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  sort  of  well-bred  attention,  devoid 
of  all  eagerness,  that  might  have  graced  a  sdon 
where  the  talk  was  well  8ustain(‘d. 

Three  venerable  judges  sat,  with  black  caps 
exactly  in  shape  resembling  the  paper  head-gear 
worn  by  plasterers  in  England.  The  president, 
evidently  embarrassed  by  the  nnbecomingness 
of  his  toque,  tricil  to  set  it  jauntily  on  his  head, 
and  smiled  at  the  female  accused,  as  though  to 
say.  You  see  me  under  unfavorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  I  am  not  like  the  mummers  around 
me. 

If  I  were  so  rash  as  to  judge  from  the  lady’s 
looks,  I  should  say  she  understood  the  appeal 
and  accepted  it.  Unlike  the  proceedings  of 
our  own  courts,  the  case  against  the  accused 
was  prosecuted  by  placing  themselves  in  the 
witness-lx)x,  and  having  them  examined  by  the 
president  of  the  court ;  and  in  this  way  a  very 
curious  trial  of  wits  ensued  between  the  astute 
old  judge  and  the  far  more  acute  prisoners. 
With  that  p<-rhaps  pardonable  vanity  that  in¬ 
duces  certain  respectable  elderly  gentlemen  to 
intimate  to  the  world  the  tcmblo  rak(?s  they 
had  once  bwn  —  how  “  they  had  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,”  and  the  rest  of  it  —  the 
pri“8iJent  put  a  number  of  sly  interrogatories  to 
show  how,  judge  os  he  was,  Bohemia  was  a 
land  not  unknown  to  him. 

“  You  travelled  from  place  to  place  for  years, 
Gamuchot,  and  called  yourself  a  Count  ?  ” 

“  And  I  am  a  Count.  It  is  my  title,”  replies 
the  prisoner,  indignantly. 

“Well  —  be  it  so,”  mildly,  as  though  to  re¬ 
call  him  to  good-humor.  “  Tell  us  now  about 
your  sojourn  at  Frankfort.  Was  there  any 
memorable  event  connected  with  that  visit  ?  ” 

“Ah!  you  mean  my  condemnation  at  the 
tribunal  there  ?  ”  replies  the  man,  with  a  sneer, 
as  if  to  say.  There  was  no  need  to  go  about  the 
bash  in  this  wise ;  why  not  say.  Were  you  sent 
to  jail? 


“Just  so.  You  were  sentenced  to  three 
months’  imprisonment  with  labor.” 

“  Three  and  a  half.” 

“Perfectly  right  —  three  and  a  h.ilf.  Toll 
us  now  ”  (eoaxingly)  “  how  eamc  this  aliout  ?  ” 

“  It  was  for  having  taken  a  note  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  the  property  of  M.  de  la  Baronne.” 

“  Ah !  the  lady  hero  before  us  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  And  how  came  it  that,  with  your  relations 
to  each  other”  (the  judge  smiled  faintly),  “you 
had  recourse  to  such  an  act  ?  ” 

“  I  was  eager  to  play  at  the  tables  at  Ilom- 
burg ;  and,  well  awaro  that  she  would  not  lend 
the  money  for  such  a  purpose,  I  took  it.” 

“  You  took  it  to  gamble  at  treiite  et  quarante  ” 
—  a  tremulous  hoiror  on  every  word. 

“  Yes,  M.  Ic  President,  that  is  true.” 

“  And  from  this  lady  ?  ”  And  hero  the  enor¬ 
mity  ot  defrauding  such  youth  and  innocence 
almost  choked  utterance.  A  slight  liend  of  the 
head  admitted  what  in  words  w'ould  have  been 
more  painful.  “Mad.ame  la  Garde,”  said  he, 
alter  a  moment,  “  would  never  have  prosecuted 
had  she  known  that  it  was  I  who  took  the  note ; 
but  when  she  missed  the  money,  she  sent  for  the 
police,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  at 
once.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  the  judge,  solemnly ;  “  the 
law  once  set  in  motion,  its  course  can  no  man 
arrest  or  interfere  with.” 

The  effect  of  these  impressive  words  w.as  such 
that  the  whole  court  for  several  secontls  sat  as 
it  were  partially  stunned  and  terror-stricken. 

“  I  find,  however,”  said  the  judge,  rc.ading 
from  a  big  voluminous  report  Ixifore  him,  “  that 
alter  this  separation,  and  alter  an  interval  of 
considerable  time,  you  and  Madame  la  Garde 
met  once  more  at  Heidelberg,  and  again  cstali- 
lished  relations  together.  How  came  this 
about  ?  ” 

The  prisoner  was  silent.  There  was  not  in 
his  silence  any  thing  like  defiance  or  insult.  It 
was  rather  the  air  of  one  whose  attitude  said. 
My  position  is  one  of  such  exquisite  delicacy, 
even  a  look  might  compromise  me. 

“I  repetil,”  8,aid  the  judge,  “how  came  it 
that  you  once  more  become  associ.ated  ?  ” 

The  prisoner,  with  downcast  eyes  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intense  humility,  faltered  out  — 
“  Madame  felt  a  sympathy  for  me.” 

“  No  1  ”  said  the  judge,  sternly,  “  this  is  not 
so.  It  was  the  league  of  vour  fraudulent  pr.ac- 
tices  that  formed  the  tie  tfiat  bound  you.” 

“  Utterly,  shamcle-sly  false,”  broke  in  the  pris¬ 
oner,  with  indignation.  “  Madame  la  Garde  is 
not  the  person  to  ns.sociate  herself  with  such  ob- 

i’ects.  You  misrepresent,  or  at  least,  M.  le 
’resident,  you  mistake  her.  Her  sentiments 
towards  me,”  added  he,  with  a  touch  of  inimit.v 
ble  tenderness,  “  were  very  differently  inspiretl.” 

It  was  pleasant,  on  looking  around  the  court, 
to  see  that  the  ladies,  whose  charming  toilettes 
gave  a  very  picturesque  air  to  the  scene,  were 
evidently  moved  by  this  declaration,  who.se  irony 
seemed  evidently  to  say.  It  Ls  not  to  an  ohl 
withered  and  wasted  homunailtis  of  a  judge  I 
appeal.  I  am  speaking  here  to  hearts  that  beat 
and  breasts  that  throb  with  emotions  of  which 
you  know  nothing. 

As  the  prisoner  looked  around  him,  his  glance 
showed  that  he  felt  amidst  an  appreciative  pul)- 
lic.  It  was  clear  that  the  judge  saw  his  unpop¬ 
ularity,  and  that,  for  the  moment,  the  bench 
was  somewhat  lower  than  the  dock.  Like  a 
man  who  knew  his  innings  were  coming,  he  re¬ 
sumed  —  “  How  do  you  account  for  this  contin¬ 
ued  change  of  residence  ?  From  Frankfort  to 
Wiesbaden,  Ilomburg,  Ilcidclbcig,  Vevey, 
Baden,  and  so  forth  ?  ” 

“  The  delicacy  of  Madame  la  Garde’s  health 
rcfluircd  frequent  change  of  air  and  scene.” 

Here  the  judge’s  face  ossumeil  a  sneering  look 
of  incredulity,  to  which,  for  the  honor  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  sj)ectators  gave  no  concurrence.  For 
several  minutes  the  prisoner  was  the  favorite. 
The  judge  was  evidently  piqmxi;  he  felt,  in 
whist-phrase,  that  “  his  hand  was  forced,”  and 
he  said,  “  It  appears  from  certain  documents 
left  me  that  you  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Madame 
la  Garde  for  money  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  instead  of  money  she  sent  you  for 
answer  the  reproof  that  her  daughter  should 
have  been  living  a  very  different  life?”  Sen¬ 
sation  in  court ;  while  the  prisoner  bowed 
his  head  in  token  of  shame  and  assent. 

“  To  the  creditors  of  Madame  la  Garde,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  who  was  now  “  back  in  his  saddle,” 
“  the  lady  mother  said  that  a  year  or  two  of 
prison  discipline  would  be  no  rad  regimen  for 
her  daughter.” 

“  She  uttered  nothing  so  harsh  and  so  unfeel¬ 
ing,  ”  said  the  prisoner. 

The  judge,  haughtily  —  “From  Vevey  you 
travelled  to  Como,  and  at  Como  you  hir-  d  a 
princely  villa,  where,  under  the  name  of  Count 
Visard,  you  commenced  a  life  of  great  splendor 
and  display.” 

At  this,  said  one  ot  the  reports,  the  two  ac¬ 
cused  persons  turned  towards  each  other  and 
exchanged  looks  in  which  the  tenderest  of  recol¬ 
lections  were  mingled  with  an  expression  of  un¬ 
wavering  love  and  fidelity.  The  judge  evident¬ 
ly  at  a  discount  now. 

“  Your  habia,”  said  the  judge,  in  a  tone  of 
denunciation,  “  bespoke  reckless  waste  and 
abandonment.  You  —  I  have  it  hero  before 
me  —  you  actually  ordered  your  beer  from 
Vienna.  You  had  your  licer  from  Drehcr.” 

“Dreher’s  beer,”  said  the  prisoner,  coldly, 
"  was  to  be  had  at  hlilan.  His  agent  at  that 
place  supplied  us.” 

“From  Como  you  went  to  Milan,  and  thence 


back  again  to  Wiesbaden,  where  Madame  la 
Garde  frequented  ‘the  tables.'  Soon  after, 
however,  you  travelled  on  to  Wildbad,  and  at 
length  retumetl  to  Italy.  How  were  the  ex¬ 
pense's  of  these  journeys  met  ?  ” 

“  I  had  means,  and  could  afford  to  travel,” 
said  the  prisoner,  proudly. 

“  That  is,  you  lived  at  the  expense  of  others, 
and  cheated  as  you  went  ?  ” 

Prisoner,  interrupting  —  “Nothing  of  the 
kind.  1  had  means,  and  Madame  la  Garde  had 
ample  means  —  ample  for  every  outlay  that  wo 
desired ;  besides,”  m  a  tremulous  and  feeling 
tone,  “  Madame  had  pawned  her  jewels ;  and  I,” 
onee  more  proudly  asserting  himself,  “  I  had 
from  the  'limes,  ns  correspondent,  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  1  ” 

Apparently  the  judge  saw  nothing  to  excite 
his  surprise  in  a  statement  that  certainly  no 
Englishman  could  have  listened  to  without  the 
absolute  ridicule  of  discredit,  but  continued  his 
queries  thus :  “  In  Milan  you  appeared  as  M. 
Lamcron  ?  ” 

“The  n.nme  of  my  uncle.  I  believe  that” 
(and  here  he  smiled)  “  if  there  is  any  thing  at  a 
man’s  choice,  it  is  the  name  he  goes  by.  I 
have,”  he  added,  “  been  much  in  England,  and 
such  is  the  habit  there.” 

“  In  Najdcs  your  hotel  expenses  amounted  to 
three  thousand  francs,  and  in  your  inability  to 
pay,  you  addressed  yourself  to  a  regimental 
surgeon  of  your  acquaintance  for  a  loan.  What 
was  there  in  the  circumstances  of  this  gentleman 
that  suggested  the  application  ?  ”  There  was  a 
scornful  craft  in  the  manner  of  the  question, 
trying  to  the  most  consummate  nerve. 

The  prisoner,  in  nowise  disconcerted,  replied, 
“  Nothing  —  nothing  but  his  generosity  and  his 
friendship  1  ” 

A  hall-suppressed  murmur  through  the  court 
told  how  public  sympathy  went  with  the  senti¬ 
ment. 

At  this  period  the  court  rose,  to  resume  its 
sitting  on  the  following  morning,  when  Madamo 
la  Garde  came  under  examination. 

A  severe  attack  of  hysterics  delayed  the 
examination  for  above  an  hour ;  and  the  lady, 
wonderfully  little  discomposed  by  her  sufferings, 
and  in  a  toilette  scarcely  ruffled  by  what  she 
had  gone  through,  took  her  place  in  court. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  president 
reading  from  his  notes  that  the  accused  Madamo 
la  Garde  was  born  of  an  hinglish  father,  named 
Ball  Hughes,  the  son  of  a  certain  Ball  Hughes, 
or  Hughes  Ball,  a  memlxjr  of  Parliament,  and 
had  for  fortune  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  of  which  she  was  to  have  the  life-use, 
the  capital  reverting  to  her  brother  at  her 
death. 

Then  followed  a  long  record  of  what  dimi¬ 
nution  the  capital  had  suffered  from  the  year 
’G3  to  the  present  date,  showing  that  Madame 
la  Garde’s  habits  had  not  been  regulated  by  a 
strict  economy,  which,  after  all,  only  amounted 
to  a  trifle  over  two  thousand  pounds  in  eight 
years,  leaving  her  still  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand. 

As  though  wearied  bjr  the  array  of  figures, 
the  judge  roused  him.self,  and  said,  “  I  should 
like  to  know  a  little  more  about  Heidelberg ; 
how  came  it  that  you  left  this  charming  spot  so 
abruptly  ?  ” 

“  My  only  reason  was  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  war.” 

“  You  had  debts,  however,  to  Ihe  amount  of 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-four  florins,  which 
you  left  unsettled  ?  ” 

“  I  sent  the  banker  Meyer  four  hundred  and 
fifty  florins ;  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  he  would 
meet  the  other  liabilities.” 

“  That  is  untnie ;  Meyer  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  whatever.” 

“  I  sent  my  maid  with  the  letter  to  the  post, 
but  she  blundered  somehow  in  the  pripa^iueiit.” 

“  And  thus  ho  did  not  in  reality  receive  your 
letter  ?  ” 

“  Several  of  the  creditors  —  the  landlord,  the 
.“hoomaker,  &c.  —  were  paid.” 

This  not  very  logical  rejoinder  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  judge,  who  went  on  to  otlicr 
matter,  with  reference  to  certain  forged  letters 
found  in  her  trunk,  but  of  whose  existence  she 
declared  she  was  ignorant. 

“  At  all  events,”  said  the  judge,  “  you  livetl 
at  Vienna  in  great  splendor,  called  yourself  a 
Baroness,  and  spoke  of  your  chateau  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  ? 

“11  I  never  spoke  of  my  chateau  in  Bur¬ 
gundy.” 

“  How  did  you  imagine  you  could  meet  your 
expenses  with  su  h  moderate  means  as  yours  ?  ” 

“  I  ealculat'.Hi  on  arrears  that  were  due  to  me.” 

“Even  >\iih  all  that,  your  costly  habits  were 
imjioisible  without  income.  Your  toilette  alone 
amounted  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  florins  —  or  should  have  done,  if  it 
were  paid.” 

The  after-thought  couched  in  the  last  words 
was  given  with  a  sarcastic  bitterness ;  but  the 
lady  only  smiled  faintly,  and  said,  “  I  don’t 
think  it  was  so  much.” 

Ajiparcntly  piqued  by  the  correction,  the 
judge  asked,  “  How,  with  such  antecedents  as 
yours,  did  you  presume  to  have  yourself  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  distinguished  society  ?  ” 

Madame,  with  animation  —  “As  to  that,  we 
were  actually  invaded  with  invitations ;  and  it 
was  really  out  of  pure  politeness  that  I  went  to 
the  Redoute  Saal.  Our  usual  society  were 
there ;  and  the  only  house  where  I  went  on  in¬ 
timate  teims  was  the  Jaetsohn’s.” 

“  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
Field-Marshal  Baron  Schwarz  ?  ” 

“  At  Jaetsohn’s.” 
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“  Where  you  passed  for  the  sister  of  Garnu. 
chot 1  ” 

“  Yea.” 

“And  on  the  mornii^  after  that  meeting 
Garnuchot  called  on  the  Baron,  told  him  a  long 
story  of  your  wealthy  famijy  connections,  &c., 
and  proposed  to  him  a  marriage  with  you  ? 

“  Of  tliat  I  know  nothing  whatever. 

The  judge  continues  —  “And  on  one  day, 
when  the  Baron  was  visiting  you,  ho  remarks 
on  your  extreme  low  spirits  and  depression,  and 
preics  for  the  reason;  with  seeming  reluctance 
you  own  to  a  secret  sorrow,  and  confess  it  is  a 
debt?"  ,  ^ 

“  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  details  you 
allude  to;  but  I  do  recollect  giving  him  a  bill 
or  a  letter  of  change  for  a  loan  that  he  allorded 

“  You  bound  him  over  to  secrecy  about  this 
with  Garnuchot?” 

“  Very  possibly.  I  really  can’t  recall  it.’ 

The  judge  was  proceeding  to  comment  on 
certain  contradictions  in  the^  prisoner’s  history, 
when  the  accused  was  again  seized  with  hys¬ 
terical  passion,  and  the  court  rose. 

The  Baron  Schwarz-Weiler,  whom  the  Vienna 
papers  arc  enthusiastic  in  describing  as  a  type 
of  soldier-like  bearing  and  cairiage  —  a  trifle 
elderly,  perhaps  —  with  a  snow-white  moustache, 
had  eyes  full  of  vigor  and  expression.  His 
evidence  went  to  show  that  he  had  lent  Madame 
la  Garde  ten  thousand  francs  on  false  repre¬ 
sentations  of  her  wealth  and  station;  the  reply 
to  which  was  the  insinuation,  not  assertion, 
that  it  was  scarcely  a  loan.  The  comments  of 
th(‘  judge  on  this  were  admirable.  Madame,  said 
he,  was  not  always  of  the  same  mind  in  this 
matter — now  talking  of  the  General  as  a  creditor, 
now  as  of  one  to  whom  more  tender  relations 
might  attach  another  title.  The  discrepancy, 
ho  said,  was  not  to  be  got  over ;  and  he  seemed 
never  to  weary  in  showing  the  court  the  points 
of  dillerencc  that  separated  the  two  situations ; 
and  when  he  repeated  one  of  the  depositions  in 
which  Madame  la  Garde  declared,  “  He  loved 
me,  and  how  was  I  to  suppose  that  he  should 
look  for  repayment  from  me  ?  ’’  he  addressed  the 
ladiis’  gallery,  as  thou^jdi  to  say,  fVe  at  least 
know  what  that  plea  will  sustain. 

“  How  came  you  acquainted  with  the  lady, 
Baron  ?  ’’  asked  the  judge. 

“I  met  her  at  a  dinner-party,  at  Madame 
Jaetsohn’s  —  in  the  very  best  society  of  Vienna ! 
By  chance  I  occupied  the  place  on  her  left  at 
table.  I  found  her  a  most  charming  companion, 
witty  and  spirittielle,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
good  fortune  that  made  me  her  neighbor.  I 
a.ske<l  if  Garnuchot  were  her  husband,  and  she 
said  no,  her  brother.  On  the  day  after  that  he 
called  on  me,  and  hoped  we  should  know  a  great 
deal  more  of  each  other.  It  is  incorrect  to  say 
that  on  his  first  visit  he  adverted  to  the  question 
of  a  marriage  with  his  sister ;  that  proposition 
came  after  considerable  intimacy  and  much  in¬ 
tercourse.  Ho  said,  she  is  not  disposed  to  marry 
again,  but  we,  her  family,  desire  it ;  her  means 
are  ample,  and  we  are  also  desirous  to  sec  her 
happily  settled  in  life.  He  even  added  that  I 
seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities  that  should 
insure  such  happiness  in  marriage." 

Hilarity  in  tnc  court. 

“  Now  for  the  loan  ;  how  came  that  about  ?  ’’ 

“  One  day,  when  Madame  had  requested  me 
to  go  and  see  her,  I  found  her  overcome  with 
sorrow;  her  eyes  were  red,  and  the  trace  of 
tears  fresh  on  her  checks.  Touched  by  such 
si^ns  of  allliction,  and  feeling  the  most  unlimited 
reliance  on  her  good  faith,  I  pressed  for  the 
reasons  of  her  grief.  At  first  she  refused  even 
to  admit  she  was  in  sorrow.  ‘  Believe  me,’ 
cried  she,  at  last,  ‘  it  is  better  for  you  and  for 
me  that  we  should  speak  no  more  of  these 
things,  and  wo  shall  be  better  friends  for  our 
silence.’ 

“  This  only  made  me  more  eager  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  I  pressed  for  it  more  wannly. 
Thereupon  she  swore  mo  solemnly  to  secrecy, 
but  above  all  to  her  brother.  I  did  not  fancy 
at  first  giving  an  unconditional  pledge,  not 
knowing  what  peril  I  might  be  incurring ;  but 
at  last  I  declan^  I  would  make  no  unfair  use  of 
her  confession ;  and  she  told  me  that  two  bills 
with  her  name  on  them — one  for  two  thousand 
francs,  the  other  for  eight  hundred  —  would  come 
due  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she  was  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them.  ‘  Nor  know  I,’  said  she 
passionately,  *  where  to  turn  me  for  aid,  except 
to  you.*  I  replied  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
meet  such  a  sum  at  a  moment ;  and  I  took  my 
leave  at  last,  not  assuring  her  how  1  should 
act.” 

“Was  there  nothing  more  passed  between 
you  at  that  meeting  ?  ’’ 

“  Yes ;  she  told  me  of  her  fortune,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  her  means,  which 
appeared  ample;  and  that  between  the  15th and 
20th  April  she  must  receive  a  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  francs  1  She  assured  mo 
that  she  would  be  perfectly  able  and  ready  to 
repay  me,  and  showed  me  a  letter  with  the 
words  ‘  Pepc,  Notaire,’  in  the  corner.” 

“  It  is,  then,  incorrect  to  assume  that  the 
mon^  was  a  gift  ?  ’’ 

“  Cfertainly,  this  is  incorrect ;  my  means  do 
not  permit  me  to  bestow  such  princely  presents. 

I  of  course  deplore  the  inability  I  confess  to.” 
This  was  clever  of  the  Baron,  and  the  ladies’ 
gallery  was  evidently  appeased  by  an  admission 
which  was  siraificantly  an  act  of  homage. 

The  judge  hero  rather  fenced  with  the  witness 
for  some  minutes,  inasmuch  as  ho  permitted  a 
change  to  be  introduced  in  the  written  promise 
of  repayment,  and  the  date  altered  from  the 
20th  to  the  30th  of  April ;  such  a  concession 


scemin"  to  imply  the  existence  of  that  “  sym¬ 
pathy”^  to  which  the  court  attached  much 
nieaniii".  The  General  admitted  to  having 
made  the  lady  presents  —  a  bracelet  on  her 
birthday,  and  suen  like  tnfiing  souvenirs. 

_  A  somewhat  curious  psychological  examina¬ 
tion  here  ensued  as  to  how  far  the  General’s 
generosity  was  influenced  by  the  before-mentioned 
sympathy,  or  by  the  production  of  the  papers 
that  implied  Madame  la  Garde’s  perfect  solvency 
•and  respectability.  In  this  discussion  the  judge 
displayed  a  very  palpable  desire  to  show  the  court 
how,  judge  os  he  was,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  emblems  of  incomiptible  justice,  a  heart 
susceptible  of  human  emotions,  and  even  of 
some  frailties,  had  once  beat  Iieneath  that  black 
robe,  and  that  it  was  in  a  profound  knowledge 
of  certain  etfects  that  he  instituted  that  search 
after  “  sympathy.” 

The  deference  of  the  bar  to  the  deeper  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  bench  with  female  frailty  was 
here  shown  with  a  delicacy  not  to  be  equalled ; 
and  in  the  little  comedy  that  followed,  the 
Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  played  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  part.  The  consciousness  —  not  to  be 
disputed  —  that  he  had  fallen  amongst  thieves, 
could  not  eradicate  the  memory  of  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  acquaintance ;  and  a  lurking  feeling  of 
interest  for  the  female  prisoner  tinctured  every 
avowal  that  he  was  forced  to  make  to  her  dis- 
advant.age. 

Garnuchot  was  a  hardened  sinner,  and  there 
was  no  sympathy  felt  by  any  one  for  a  fellow 
whose  most  predominant  expression  in  court 
was  utter  weariness  at  the  long-winded  nature 
of  the  evidence,  and  the  legal  exactitude  em¬ 
ployed  to  prove  some  fact  which,  even  to  save 
time,  he  was  quite  ready  to  concede  on  his  own 
part,  'rhe  utter  shamelessness  of  the  man,  in  his 
frequent  references  to  ladies — wives  or  daughters 
of  his  creditors — completely  alienated  from  him 
all  the  sympathy  of  that  fair  part  of  the  auditory 
present  in  court. 

'riic  defendant’s  advocate  resisted  with  no 
small  energy  and  spirit  the  irrelevant  details 
which  the  judge  continued  to  pour  forth  on 
every  occasion  of  the  former  lives  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  prisoners ;  and  as  these  were,  after 
all,  mere  newspaper  scandals,  or  passing  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  journals  of  watering-places, 
totally  out  of  the  realm  of  “  evidence  ’’  —  as  we 
understand  evidence  —  it  was  strange  to  see 
the  insistence  with  which  the  court  adhered  to 
a  mode  of  attack  so  manifestly  unfair  and 
unsupported. 

The  evidence  closed,  the  Crown  prosecutor 
opened  his  speech,  most  characteristically  show¬ 
ing  how,  on  physiological  grounds,  these  two 
people  should  have  come  together  and  agree  to 
cheat  the  world  in  company. 

As  a  little  bit  of  moral  pliilosophy  adapted  to 
the  meridian  of  the  police  court,  the  speech  was 
a  gem  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Heioelberg  and 
the  reconciliation,  —  when  he  came  to  show  how 
Madame  forgot  all  bis  transgression,  his  guilt 
at  Frankfort,  his  shame  and  his  sentence,  and 
rushed  back,  with  the  force  of  a  love  not  to  be 
restrained,  into  all  her  former  aflection  —  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  language  accustomed  to  deal  with 
inscrutable  sj’mpathies  and  un traceable  impulses 
could  have  sustained  him. 

With  consummate  subtlety  he  showed  that 
two  persons  impelled  forcibly  towards  each 
other  by  some  mystic  and  inscrutable  sympa¬ 
thy,  whose  hearts  beat  with  such  responsive 
force,  and  whoso  two  natures  blended  so  in¬ 
separably  together,  were,  in  fact,  urged  by  a 
force  stronger  than  their  own  to  commit  acts  in 
unison,  which  the  colder  judgment  of  mankind 
would  pronounce  criminal, — and  in  all  this 
he  seemed  actually  their  apologist ;  and  it  was 
only  after  showing  what  a  natural  thing  it  is 
for  two  people  who  love  each  other  to  agree 
to  cheat  somebody  else,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  logical  man  for  souls  steeped  in  pure 
atfection  to  live  by  fraud,  falsehood,  or  forgery, 
that  he  positively  astounded  the  audience  by 
asking  the  court  to  sentence  the  prisoners,  the 
man  to  four,  and  the  lady  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  with  hard  labor  and  other  concomitant 
severities. 

'Ihe  defence  was  no  less  strange.  It  opened 
with  a  humoristic  satire  on  the  society  of  the 
most  exclusive  city  of  Europe  —  Vienna  — 
which  had  opened  its  doors  so  freely  to  two 
unknown  and  unintroduced  strangers ;  and 
went  on  to  show  how  people  of  moderate  Ibr- 
tunc,  and,  till  then,  moderate  ambition,  had 
been  seduced  by  the  temptations  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  into  modes  of  life  that,  to  use 
the  hardiest  word,  were  only  thoughtless.  Nor 
was  there  much  self-deception  needed  to  per¬ 
suade  Madame  la  Garde  that  she  was  only  liv¬ 
ing  as  she  had  a  right  to  live..  What  was  there 
in  her  surroundings  other  than  she  had  known 
from  childhood  ?  Her  unhappy  marriage,  her 
still  more  miserable  love  for  an  adventurer,  he 
touched  on  with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy,  for 
he  was  the  lady’s  advocate,  and  not  concerned 
for  Garnuchot. 

As  for  her  frequent  change  of  name,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  assured  the  court  that,  being  of  English 
birth,  this  meant  less  than  nothing ;  that  there 
was  no  practice  more  common  amongst  Eng¬ 
lishmen  than  to  change  their  names  at  any  or 
every  moment  of  their  lives. 

A  very  ingenious  and  eloquent  defence  could 
not  change  the  destiny  that  awaited  them,  and 
they  were  condemned  —  as  the  Crown  prosecu¬ 
tor  demanded  they  should  be  —  to  four  and  two 
years’  imprisonment  and  labor;  a  sentence 
against  which — being  in  Austria  —  they  of 
course  appealed.  There,  for  the  present,  ends 
the  drama  of  the  K-K-Gcrechtsaal. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  SECTION  OF 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RR. 

^piIE  following  description  of  the  progress  of 
A  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  letters  of  Charles  Nordhoff  to  the 
Tribune,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  late  and 
very  reliable  intelligence  from  that  great  work. 
There  are  227  miles  of  the  road  opened  on  the 
eastern  end,  and  atiout  60  miles  at  the  western 
in  operation.  The  interval  between  the  two 
portions,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  a  forward  state. 

“  More  than  two  years  were  consumed  in  the 
survey  of  the  wild  country  between  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  the  Falls  of  Kanawha. 
The  result  is  a  roadway  which  passes  through 
the  mountains  on  an  easier  grade  by  far  than 
any  other  of  the  great  East  and  West  lines 
connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  West.  The 
Erie  Railway  has  grades  as  high  as  84  feet  to  the 
mile ;  the  Pennsylvania  has  95  feet  to  the  mile ; 
the  New  York  Central,  though  in  general  it 
has  easy  grades,  runs  up  to  95  feet  to  the  mile ; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  runs  up  to  1 16  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  will  have  no 
grades  over  30  feet  to  the  mile  facing  west,  and 
west  of  Howard’s  Creek  it  has  none  over  20  feet 
to  the  mile.  It  will  have  the  lowest  grades  of 
all  the  great  East  and  West  lines;  and  this, 
joined  to  the  fact  that  it  taps  the  Ohio  at  a 
point  (Huntington)  so  low  down  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  accessible  to  steamboats,  and  that  it  will 
give  the  Southwest  its  shortest  connection  with 
the  Atlantic,  would  make  it  a  great  enterprise, 
important  to  the  country,  even  if  it  did  not 
pass  through  a  region  of  unexampled  richness 
in  coal,  iron  and  timber,  which  has  heretofore 
been  shut  out  from  a  market  and  closed  against 
capital  and  industry. 

“  The  New  River  and  the  Greenbrier  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  their  way  through 
the  mass  of  hills  and  mountains  which  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  Falls  of  Kanawha  and  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  In  all  this  country,  so  far 
as  I  could  notice,  there  are  very  few  signs  of 
the  upheaval  strata.  The  rocks  lie  in  their 
beds  as  they  were  deposited,  and  the  river  seems 
to  have  worn  its  way  down  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  to  its  present  level.  It  was  to  carry 
an  easy  grade  that  the  engineers  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  road  selected  the  course  of  the 
New  River  for  their  line.  There  nature  had 
done,  in  the  course,  perh.aps,  of  millions  of 
years,  a  work  of  excavation  for  them,  which 
gave  them  the  means  of  laying  a  road-bed  so 
nearly  level  that  it  presents  no  obstacle  to  travel 
or  trans|)ortatiun.  'riiey  had  only  to  take  care 
that  the  road  should  run  above  the  level  of 
high  water ;  and,  as  the  river  rises  sometimes 
40  or  50  feet,  this  has  placed  the  line  high  above  I 
the  low  water  which  prevails  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  At  two  great  bends  which  the  New  I 
River  makes,  tunnels  arc  building.  One  of 
these,  6,400  feet  long,  will  be  the  longest  in  the 
United  States  until  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  com¬ 
pleted.  It  saves  nearly  five  miles  of  ditlieult 
road  building.  In  these  tunnels  large  gangs  of 
men  are  employed  at  several  points;  and  the 
whole  line  is  in  a  good  state  of  fonvardness. 
With  the  exception  of  some  miles  of  easy  work 
near  the  Greenbrier,  which  can  be  done  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  put  it  under 
contract  until  next  spring,  the  whole  line  of  the 
New  River  and  Greenbrier  is  under  contract, 
and  everywhere  the  contractors’  gangs  are 
biwily  at  work.  A  great  part  of  the  road-bed 
has  already  been  completed,  and  all  is  so  plan¬ 
ned  and  carried  on  that  the  whole  line  shall  lie 
done  simultaneously  with  the  tunnel  at  Great 
Bend,  'fhere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as 
the  work  is  now  going  on,  the  road  can  be 
opened  by  or  before  next  October,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  engineers  expect  to  accomplish.  In¬ 
deed,  though  there  is  still  some  heavy  work  to 
be  done  —  for  it  is  all  or  nearly  all  heavy  work 
—  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  worst  had  been  done 
first,  and  that  what  remains  is  neither  so  diffi¬ 
cult  nor  likely  to  be  so  costly  or  tedious  as  what 
is  finished.  The  piers  of  the  bridge  at  the 
crossing  of  the  New  River,  at  Miller’s  Ferry, 
for  instance,  the  longest  bridge  on  the  road,  are 
completed,  and  one  span  of  the  bridge  will  be 
laid  this  Fall.  This  bridge  wUl  be  630  feet 
long,  and  the  span  w  hich  was  being  raised 
when  I  passed  there  was  250  feet  in  length. 

“  There  is  very  little  bridging  needed  on  the 
New  River  (I  believe  there  is  only  one  other 
bridge  besides  that  mentioned  above),  and  there 
will  be  no  trestle-work  at  all  for  1 10  miles  of 
road.  Eventually,  I  believe,  it  is  intended  to 
replace  all  the  trestle-work  there  is  with  mason¬ 
ry  or  with  dirt  embankments.  I  noticed  that 
every  bridge  since  we  left  the  Ohio  River  is 
completed  for  a  doable  track;  and  I  am  told 
that  all  the  tunnels  but  two  on  the  whole  line 
arc  made  to  take  a  double  traclf  also.  Indeed, 

‘  thorough  ’  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  engi¬ 
neers.  About  five  thousand  men  are  now  em- 

aed  on  the  work  of  construction  along  the 
nished  part  of  the  line.” 

A  SAVAGE  BELLE. 

IN  the  early  history  of  a  certain  mining  town 
of  the  Montana  frontier  b  embalmed  a  wild 
little  bit  of  romance,  which  a  correspondent  of 
the  Alta  California  derives  from  the  recital  of 
one  who  witnessed  what  he  relates.  When 
said  town  was  but  a  camp,  where  a  com¬ 
pany  of  hardy  miners  had  “,struek  a  new  pros¬ 
pect,”  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  vicinity  made 
overtures  for  a  treaty,  whereby  they  were  to 
receive  arms  and  tobacco  in  exchange  for  their 
protection  of  the  gold-seekers  from  other  sav¬ 


ages.  Confident  of  their  ability  to  defend 
themselves,  the  miners  declined  negotiations; 
and  the  Indians  were  incited  by  thb  to 
either  tempt  a  quarrel,  or  induce  a  bargain  for 
another  kind  of  exchange ;  for,  on  several  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  they  rode  in  state  through  the 
camp  in  picturesquely  warlike  procession ;  a 
central  figure  of  the  barbarous  pageant  being 
a  white  girl  about  fifteen  years  old,  dressed  in 
Indian  fashion  and  with  superb  hair  reaching  al¬ 
most  to  her  feet.  Whether  thb  spectacle  meant 
a  defiant  taunt,  or  a  challenge  for  ransom,  was 
what  could  not  be  at  once  &cided  by  the  min¬ 
ers  generally ;  but  one  of  their  number,  an 
Englbhman,  who,  liecausc  he  had  been  educated 
at  a  German  University,  was  known  in  camp 
as  “  Dutch  Pete,”  was  so  moved  in  hb  chiv^ 
rous  sensibilities  as  to  halt  the  chief  of  the 
red  braves  with  his  rifle  and  demand  an  imme¬ 
diate  surrender  of  the  beautiful  white  captive. 
Through  an  interpreter  the  painted  warrior 
answer^  that  if  the  girl  were  hb  captive 
she  had  been  such  ever  since  her  earliest  in¬ 
fancy,  when  he  had  taken  her  from  a  train  of 
emigrants  on  the  Plains  ;  and  as  for  surrender¬ 
ing  her,  he  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
without  a  fight,  unless  hb  white  brothers  chose 
to  buy  the  young  lady  with  adequate  arms, 
ammunition  and  tobacco.  The  miners  were  at 
first  inclined  to  try  the  virtues  of  rifle  and 
powder  without  mercantile  stipulations ;  but, 
upon  satbfying  themselves  that  the  girl,  despite 
her  complexion,  was  a  veritable  savage,  and 
had  no  thought  of  appealing  for  a  rescue,  they 
allowed  the  Englbhmau  to  work  upon  thev 
abstract  civilbetl  humanity  for  a  barter.  The 
articles  demanded  were  accordingly  given  to  the 
mercenary  old  chieftain ;  who,  then,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  lack  of  sentiment,  directed  the  whites 
to  take  charge  of  their  human  prize.  Upon 
comprehending  the  disposition  thus  made  of 
her,  that  prize  not  only  exhibited  no  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  the  change,  but  kicked,  screamed,  and 
bit  at  her  new  masters  like  a  young  colt. 
Seeing  the  stolid  Indians  departing,  she  gave 
way  to  such  a  frenzy  of  wrath  and  vengeful 
grief  that  it  was  actually  necessary  to  confine 
her  in  a  strong  cabin  under  bolt  and  bar.  A 
majority  of  the  miners  believed  that  they  had 
made  a  most  unprofitable  trade,  and  doubted 
that  the  “  young  wild  beast,”  as  they  called  her, 
would  ever  rest  until  she  had  killed  either  her¬ 
self  or  some  one  else  ;  but  the  Englbhman  vol¬ 
unteered  to  pay  her  whole  cost,  if  desired,  from 
hb  first  gold  dust,  and  tame  her  into  civilization 
and  usefulness  by  sheer  force  of  kindness.  In 
the  latter  part  of  hb  undertaking  he  experi¬ 
enced  danger  as  well  os  difficulty ;  for  the  white 
savage  once  bit  the  palm  of  hb  right  hand 
through  and  through  when  he  offered  food  to 
her  in  her  prison,  and  again  scalded  him  fear¬ 
fully  in  the  face,  with  a  pot  of  boiling  coffee. 
Patiently  and  with  unvarying  kindness  he 
persevered,  however,  and  by  slow  degrees  taught 
her  to  speak  some  Englbli,  and  to  understand 
that  only  the  tendcrest  of  treatment  was  in¬ 
tended  for  her.  In  short,  after  about  six  months 
of  taming,  the  girl  was  sufficiently  reclaimed 
from  wildness  to  accept  the  situation  more  in¬ 
telligently,  and  act  as  cook  for  the  encampment, 
though  never  able  to  realize  that  she  had  not 
been  bom  an  Indian.  With  the  rapidity  of 
growth  peculiar  to  good  mining  “  placets,’’  the 
encampment  presently  develop^  into  a  town  by 
the  arrival  of  new  companies  and  enteiprises. 
Other  women  emigrated  thither  from  Cahfomia 
and  the  East,  a  missionary  established  a  church, 
a  capitalist  opened  a  hotel,  and  the  law  organ- 
bed  its  system.  All  thb  occurred  in  a  few 
years,  during  which  time  the  belle  from  the 
wild  was  educated  and  converted  to  Christianity 
by  a  mi.ssionary,  and  then  became  the  wife  of 
the  Englbhman  who  had  been  her  so  faithful 
benefactor.  The  two  are  even  now  the  host 
and  hostess  of  a  prosperous  eating-house  of  the 
town,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  traveller  willing 
to  test  theb  excellent  fare. 


LAWYERS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE 
PRESENT. 

AS  marking  the  difference  between  the  law¬ 
yers  of  the  past  and  the  present,  says 
Colonel  Firaey,  I  heard  an  anecdote  of  Jow 
Sergeant  the  other  day,  which  shows  how  the 
giants  estimated  their  professional  services  and 
by  what  sensitive  and  scrupulous  rules  they 
squared  theb  actions.  A  distingubhed  mer¬ 
chant,  still  living,  called  upon  Mr.  Sergeant 
for  hb  opinion  in  an  important  case,  which  was 
duly  prepared  and  sent  by  one  of  the  students 
of  the  great  lawyer.  The  merchant  opened 
the  letter,  and  after  glancing  over  it  asked  the 
student  for  the  charge.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  the  contents  of  the  paper  and  could  not 
answer.  The  merchant  then  signed  a  blank 
check,  and  sent  it  back  to  Mr.  Sergeant  by  the 
some  hand,  with  a  message  that  he  should  fill 
it  up  with  the  amount  of  his  fee.  This  very 
student,  now  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Philadelpliia  bar,  graphically  describes  the 
effects  of  the  communication,  lie  says  he  nev¬ 
er  saw  a  little  man  (Mr.  Sergeant  was  of  slight 
stature)  so  suddenly  tower  into  a  giant.  “Mr. 

- entirely  misunderstands  me,  sir  1  Go  back 

to  him,  sir,  and  say  for  me  that  I  am  the  last 
person  living  to  fill  up  another  man’s  check. 
If  he  will  carefulljr  examine  the  paper  I  sent, 
he  will  find  my  tee  written  in  one  of  the  cor¬ 
ners.”  With  thb  somewhat  considerable  flea  ia 
hb  ear  the  young  man  retraced  hb  steps  to  the 
merchant,  when  the  opinion  was  carefully  in- 
speett'd,  and  written  in  very  small  letters,  in  the 
angle  of  one  of  the  pages,  were  the  figures  “  |30.” 


♦ 


THE  AR5I0R  OF  IIERXAXDO  CORTES. 


